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PROGRESSIVE Bucy GOUDY MAYFIELD _ HERBERT McNAMEE Bu ere 
e ARRRESSIVE ror vou Consign Grain and Hay to. y' 
ee: . MAYFIELD & COMPANY 
a GRAIN—HAY—STOCKS—BONDS—PROVISIONS Clover 
| 116 W. Monroe Street : 
cKENN A & DICKEY , S onbtce 332 So. La Salle Street Tj AND h : % 
: i G rain Consignments _ Sales to Arrive Track Purchase Imot y 
: 60 BOARD OF TRADE eee La MA 2 a Seed 
DRIED BUTTERMILK Mail Samples for Top Market Bids 
nor LAE FEED SEED RCI CRINE eke 
“Communicate : S. T. EDWARDS & CO. Seed Company 
1106-110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago | ; MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE EP inois SEED CO. _ : 
eran ae Ce J. A. BENSON COMPANY 
RASS SEEDS FIELD | . Receivers and Shippers 


_ BUYERS» CHICAGO SELLERS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN AND MILL FEEDS 


Ask for Samples Mail Samples for Bids 


Room 904 
TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- 
‘TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


EY ust COURTEEN SEED CO. | BACHE SERVICE 


Produce Exchange Building, 
: New York 


: . Specialize in all / | USE IT 
ee PomEsne ||| GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS ON 


WHEAT, CORN, RYE, OATS, 
ja ~~ BARLEY 


wre: || SOYERS aS'smin'aem || GRAIN AND SEEDS 
EN ig : MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Chicago, III. 
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The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - - - - §$ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A, HAMILL, Chairman of the te G. WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres. 
Board. EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, Cashier 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. LEWIS E. GARYs Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. Eee A. WALKER, Assistant Cashier 
els! T. REEVES, JR, Vice-President. CHARLES NOVAK, Assistant Cashier 
Je DWARD MAASS, Vice-President. HUGH J. SINCLAIR, Assistant Cashier 

NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS 
WATSON F. BLAIR CHARLES H. HULBUR 
CHAUNCEY B. ee CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
EDWARD B. BUTLE JOHN J. MITCH 
ern yes CARPENTER MARTIN A, RYERSON 
CARR J. HARR oe 
HENRY P, ag AN : EDWARD as ; 
ERNEST A. HAMILL ROBERT *. NE 
CHARLES i WACKER 


EDMUND D. HULBERT 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
the country respectfully solicited 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 
Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


? 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
p ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

1] Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 


— Sold witn or witho 
Mill opens like this in six minutes. Elevator. ne Sacking 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


HESS 
GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 


Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 


Emerson Kickers 
Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 

All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector = 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 


Since 1893—28 Years Manufacturers of Scales 


Columbia Motor Truck Scale 
installed at the large plant of the 
Western Feed Manufacturers, Inc., Chicago 


COLUMBIA MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
Are the BEST—“SAVE REPAIR BILLS” 


Because they are easy to build, simple in construction, well made 
and retain their accuracy longer than any scale on the market. 


COLUMBIA SCALES are being used by practically every feed, 


coal, ice and material dealer in Chicago. 
THERE MUST BE A GOOD REASON 


COLUMBIA SCALE COMPANY 


F. Beuckman & Son, Props. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


nore money and seme for lst 68 our egarentons ere 2 ean All makes and capacities. Tell us 
w you want. us rep: it scales—any make. e also carry parts. equipment 
"fer scale work in Chicago. \ 


Telephone Albany 4 
2437-43 N. Crawford Avenue 
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WESTERN 
SERVICE 


LIKE 
WESTERN 


Shellers and Cleaners 
and 


Complete Elevator Equipments 
RANKS FIRST 


Read customer’s letter proving this statement 


OTIS J. BEAR Elevators 
JOHN J. GRUSSING Royal—C. & HE. I. R. R. 
St. Joseph—Big Four 
BEAR & GRUSSING 
GRAIN, COAL, SEEDS 


Union Iron Works, St. Joseph, IIll., Feb. 10, 1922. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We certainly appreciate the quick service given on our order for transmission rope 
yesterday morning. Ten years of observation leads us to believe that no other concern 
dealing in elevator machinery and supplies can come anywhere near equalling your 
courtesy and service to your customers. 

Yours truly, 
BEAR AND GRUSSING, 
Per Otis J. Bear. 


Let us extend this service to you 


Drag Chains Belting Elevator Heads 
Elevator Buckets Feed Gates Idlers 
Elevator Boots Distributors Trippers 
Turn Heads Manlifts Post Hangers 
Power Shovels Car Loading Spouts Pillow Blocks 
Grain Conveyors Car Pullers Shafting 

Iron Pulleys 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 
Write for Catalog No. 27 
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Barnard-Moline Upright 


Controllable Scourer 


Gives the operator complete control over the degree 
of scouring all grades of grain as hard as its nature 
will permit. 


Whether scouring hard, medium or mild, the same 
amount of grain is always passing through the 
machine, and receives the same number of blows or 
impacts. In no sense is the grain hurried through. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. 15-M FOR PRICES AND FULL DETAILS 
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MILL BUILDERS AND — 
@- MILL FURNISHERS @ 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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The Mark of Quality 


Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery 


FOR THE LARGE AND SMALL ELEVATOR AND MILL 
Endurance is the Test of Quality 
WELLER MADE EQUIPMENT STANDS THE TEST 


: Plant of the Equipped With 
Southwestern Weller-Made 
Milling Co., Elevating and 

Kansas City, Conveying 

Kansas Machinery 


; Most of the large and a great number of the small elevators and mills built in the past thirty years are equipped with Weller- 
i Made Machinery— it is a matter of pride with us that many of our customers who, when starting, bought of us, when they were 


i || ready to expand specified for equipment made by Weller. 
| We design and make a complete line of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery adapted to the handling 
of Grain, Coal, Etc. 


. You are invited to correspond with us about your equiptxent needs. Our engineering department is able to render most 
i satisfactory service with layouts and suggestions and to carry out your wishes. 


Catalogue “M’’ Grain Elevators—Sent on Request. 


ia WELLER TRUCK AND WAGON DUMP 


Can be installed in any elevator. 


Does not require the services of an) 
expert; anyone familiar with tools and 
machinéry can build the frame and in- | 
stall the lift. 


Once erected it requires very little 
attention. 


All the mechanism is overhead in 
full view of the operator at all times. 


Easily controlled. 


Worm gear on hoisting shaft gives 
positive lock at any point of lift. 


No brakes;\ no air chambers; no 
hydraulic pumps. 


Can be attached to line shafting, . 
operated by motor, gas engine or 
arranged for hand power. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works, 1820 to 1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Indianapolis—Your Market 


Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city in the country and is the 
natural destination for shipments of grain from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and states adjoining. 


Its geographical 
location together 
with its railroads 
radiating to all ' 
sections of the 
country, makes it 
a logical outlet and 
distributing point 
to the East, South 
and Southeast. 


These splendid 
railroad facilities 
assure quick handl- 
ing of shipments 
with prompt re- 
turns on same. 


Indianapolis also 
takes a natural 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade 


pride in having the 
largest corn mills 
in the country 
which, together 
with its flour mills 
and vast array of 
manufacturing 
industries, creates 
an exceedingly 
large local con- 
sumption of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and 
hay annually. 


This local and 
foreign demand 
makes for top 
prices on all ship- 
ments. 


The market’s adequate weighing facilities, its efficient inspection department, and 
increased elevator storage and drying equipment makes Indianapolis more and more 
important each season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all devoted to your interests 


and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


SWAN GRAIN CO., Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye. 
URMSTON & SON, INC., Grain Commission 

H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants 
CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain Com- 


mission 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 


Merchants and Buyers 


FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 
CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., 


Brokers and Grain Commission 
STEINHART GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Commission 
HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 


LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 
McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 
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Grain Elevator Machinery 
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A closeup of Marine Leg extended ready to unload grain at 
PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 


The biggest users in the World of Elevating, 
Conveying and Transmission Machinery for grain 
handling have repeatedly installed Webster 
Machinery. 


In smaller plants, where effective equipment is 
fully as important, Webster Machinery holds the 
same prominent place. 


When planning new structures, repairs or 
extensions, call upon our experienced engineers 
| who are ready to make recommendations based 
| upon your requirements. 
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CINCINNATI 


THE GATEWAY 


Has the “square deal’ 


plugging system for hay. 


Has _ reconsignment and 
transit privileges and other 
favorable points which in- 
sures most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay ship- 


ments. 


TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Is the terminal point for 
200,000 miles of railways 
and therefore a convenient 
shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local 
buyers are enabled to dis- 
tribute all products quick- 
ly and to best advantage. 
Has weighing and inspec- 
tion service second to none 
and up-to-date grain and 
hay merchants constantly 


safeguarding their patrons’ 
interests. 


an ay Exchange 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 
Hay to Cincinnati. Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 
firms, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, BROUSE-SKIDMORE GRAIN CO., Grain, 


Strictly Commission Hay, Feed 
DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
T. M. DUGAN & CO., Hay and Grain FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
ape ea ied GRAIN & MILLING CO., THE McQUILLAN CO., Grain, Hay, Feeds 
BINGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain 
CURRUS GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay Exclusively 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


- 
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MANCHESTER 
ENGLAND 


MONTREAL 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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OFFICES 


108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 
395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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| aaa os !!CSY One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


. MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
. 


Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


) 


j 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


VAL POE 
AVA VS A 4 ee es ee, 


y, 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. | | FO, WELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 
o0 West St $3 W. Joshua Bivda. 149 Californie St Engineers and Contractors 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS Designers and Builders 
OF OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, WAREHOUSES, Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS, COAL STORAGE, ETC. Engineering Works 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES mee ee Bi 


ae ’ 
sth 
MS Ro TWP deh ST Pa] 


; r ae PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 
400,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 


BUILT FOR ower Reintorerd Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. ime ee erie 
“THERE’S A REASON” 2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


cee 


New York State Barge Canal Terminal Elevator Now Under Construction 
$148,345.00 saved by the State of New York in placing contract for this structure with us. 
ADVANCED METHODS—INTENSIVELY DEVELOPED ORGANIZATION—MADE THIS POSSIBLE 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Limited “OS NN ARIO 
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Pennsylvania R. R. 
2Ist. Century Elevator 
Baltimore 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


1210 Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


In all parts of the world W. R. SINKS 


Southern Pacific 
Galveston 


Washburn Crosby 
Minneapolis 


&. William, Can. 


L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


National Life Building Chicago, III. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


P. FEF. McALLISTER & CO. 


CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE 


Locust S treet Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


ADE: wee SIZES 


TCL: 


QRECT HEAT OR STEAM 


adolplt TOL 


O. oe CO.TOLEDO OH//0 U.S.A. 


COSTS 
ONLY 


MILLING KINKS $1 


THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 


CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg., Fort Branch, 
indianapolis, Ind. Indiana 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators, Flour 
Mills and Associated Buildings 
327 South La Salle Street Chicago, IIL 


| 


Reinforced Concrete Storage built for the 
Quaker City Flour Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be Prepared for the New Crop 


Grain Storage Construction Costs are Greatly Reduced. 


HE very decided decline in the cost of materials and fates enter- 
ing into Grain Storage Construction makes this an ideal timeto build | 
this class of work. Because of our many years experience build- 
ing for the Milling Trade we are in a position at this time to 
give you an up to date plant including machinery layout and 7) 
erection, at a surprisingly moderate cost. 


| 
= — Se = ee 


4 Re 
Estimates and Sketches submitted without charge. ” 3 Pe 
«© yy a” 
. wy ‘' 
The Spencer Construction Soe .| 
PES) > ae a ; 
Company eee | 
Specialists in the design and erec- a: ae * Scaesiae 
tion of buildings for the Milling > 3 <* 
and Grain Trade. yy = se * ye 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md. A Sg a a 
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CONSTANT 
REPLACEMENTS AND REPAIRS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO STUDY THE REPLACEMENT AND 
REPAIR REQUIREMENTS OF YOUR ELEVATOR SO 
THAT IT CAN HANDLE PEAK LOADS 


THIS NEW EUREKA 


for Cleaning 


CORN and SMALL GRAINS 


A Masterpiece of Efficiency! 


We purposely ask you to forget any preconceived stand- 
ards you may have had of efficiency, because we believe 
this Cleaner is going to sweep aside every precedent of 
desirability that you may have had of any machine de- 
signed for a like purpose. 


This, our latest offering, represents the utmost in highly 
developed knowledge and skill. 


Write for special bulletin 


S. HOWES CO.., Inc. 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Eureka REPRESENTATIVES 
Service Satisfies mies piatetr Ross Sed ee ee Bled, Chicago, Ill. 


Ee E. Gambrill, 749 E, Church St. Marion, Ohio. 

W. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
Or Smythe, 3142 Bellefontaine St., sag tae Ind. 
F, E. Dorsey, 3850* Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. P. Stoffel, 1042 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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There is a Difference in Grain Ckanets | [Joad 32 Years 


We will be perfectly satisfied with 


your decision, if you investigate 


] 

. . 

thoroughly before buying. Put in the Elevator proved by the test 
. 

. 

| 


of time in hundreds of mills 
The Invincible Tri-Screen j : 
Compound Shake Double CN te HE Humphrey Elevator’s 
Receiving” Separator = | wide reputation for smooth, 
Removes from 90% to ip <= perfect operation, economy and 


95% of Garlic in one | Ppt yy safety is the result of 32 years of 
| eperenom. elevator building and developing. 
Those intending to re- 
model or build new mills 
in the winter wheat sec- Ve has been perfected. Note these 
tion, would do well to 52 Bs features: Electric silent chain 
give due consideration to —. ze | 

this subject-in which they : ; Pree 
are all so deeply inter- pact, self-contained unit running in 


ested, wiih ied oil bath; Humphrey Patented 
Automatic Stop; quick and easy 
control; self-operating. 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Company Gumphrey Elevator 


Every detail of its construction 


drive; driving mechanism a com- 


Write for your copy of our new Catalogue No. 17. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. Consult our Engineering Department. We 
can give you dependable advice and data on 
REPRESENTATIVES: the actual saving ey Humphreys are ob- Th ONLY 
taining in plants of various sizes. . Write ere is O} 
¥F, J. Murphy, 211 Postal Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. = “ ee 
H.C. Purvine, 111 Bast 5th St, Bristol, Tenn. today. ONE GENUINE 
esley, P. Ox eemont io. an a 4 A ff 
c L. Hogie, 5521 Bonna Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. Representatives im Principal Cities Humphrey Elevator 
G. Wilkinson’ 6027" Gnesi aaa CPeieielphia, P Humph El 
son, estnut adelp: ia, a. 
Sirons- Scot Mfg. ern Minneapolis, ane u Pp rey evator Co. 
erger arter, San ‘ancisco, . 2 tWIgi ni . . 
Grain Cleaners, Limited, 75 Mark Lane, London, England. 1131 Division St., Wi Faribault, Minn. 


| Who is Going to Make 
Money in 1922 


DP 4 


“The man who can buy at bottom 
prices and cut corners on costs.” 


Let that paragraph “soak in” until you can repeat it backward 
as well as forward. 


You can’t cut your corners on costs 
with old, worn-out or obsolete ma- 
chinery. Neither can it be done by 
antiquated methods. Stop the leaks. 


Business is on the increase right now. Are you in shape to cut 
your costs? Have you gone over each machine? Does any 
machine need repairs? Have you any obsolete or worn-out 
machines that you are depending on? Remember you must 


} The Type “<p” iS Built to Weigh cut your corners on costs—or else 


| Homly Loaded Auto Truck THE, ENGNEEUNS DES ARENT 
fe) J : ye auer 
eavi y, 0a e uto rucks Building, Springfield, Ohio, is at your dis- 
posal—without cost or obligation—for any 
The Fairbanks Type “P” Auto Truck assistance this Department can give. Bet- 
Scale is designed to withstand the pound- ter write them today. 
ing and jarring of heavily loaded auto 
trucks and to weigh them with continuous 
accuracy. The protection of your profits 
and the confidence of your customers de- 
mand that this be the scale on which your 
auto truck loads are weighed. 


Fairbanks. Morse 9G 


INCORPORATED CHICAGO 
Of Engines -Pumps - Electric Motors and Generators - Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
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Belt Driven 
If Preferred 


ri Rate for Work 


IG capacity with a minimum of p6wer—that’s the reputation of 

the Monarch Ball Bearing Attrition Mill. 

Start it going, pull the slide in the feed spout, and—watch 
results In comparison with the amount of power consumed, the 
number of bushels ground per hour will surprise you. 

The Monarch is a brute for work. When given an unusually 
heavy load, instead of balking or stalling, it shows real mettle. It 
rises to the occasion with remarkable efficiency. 

Other merits and advantages, of which there are several, are 
described in Catalogue D-120. Send for a copy. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1203 Sherman Street, MUNCY, PA. 
The Monarch Mill Builders 

KANSAS CITY OFFICE: Bhp vtoe OFFICE: 

102 rw Engiend ding . 9 South Chinton St. 
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MONARCH 


BALL BEARING 


ATTRITION MILL 
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The 
MILL MUTUAL 


Fire Insurance Companies have paid 


$1,150,769 for Fire Loss caused directly by 


LIGHTNING 


during the past twelve years. 


NOT ONE LOSS has been reported on a 
building having. APPROVED LIGHT- 
NING PROTECTION. 


The insurance saving on a flour mill or 
grain elevator makes the protection of the 
property a sound business proposition. 


Spring and the season of Lightning Losses 


is here. Act today. 


Ask for our Installation Specifications. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 E. Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


VS the upper terminal automatic 
stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NoRDYKE & Marmon ComPANy 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 


N. & M. CO. SERVICE ELEVATOR 
WITH . | 


peanuts 
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ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact. condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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The Day Dust 
Collecting System 


Dust Collectors alone do 
not prevent explosions in 
elevators, but Day Dust 
Collecting Systems do 
when properly installed. 


Ie 


Neg, 


For catalog write 


THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tage who is trying to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE Co. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 


are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
put in proper working order. 
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GAS FLUID 


the finishing touch of the 
ENOZ Process. If you don’t 
know about it you should. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago, 705-7 No. Wells St. New York, 429 6th Ave. 
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“SUPER TYPE” 


Builder of Big Profits 


The miller -who purchases Wolf Flour Mill 
Equipment is fortified by the definite knowledge 
that it will go right to work for him in plain, 
practical and efficient fashion. 


He is comfortably certain that, barring only ac- 
cidental hazards beyond the control of any man, 
it will continue to make good money for him, 
month after month for many years. 


He is assured that it will furnish ever increasing 
satisfaction because of the unexcelled quality of 
work it will continue to do. 


Two factors convince the miller of long-standing 
experience as to the wisdom of purchasing a 
Wolf Mill: The prime factor of Wolf Quality, 
Honor and Integrity, guarantees the worth of 
Wolf Equipment. The second factor lies in the 
popularity of Wolf Mills which are running in 
every country where wheat is milled. 


“Super Type’ Details 


All Cast Iron—the most rigid, therefore the most accurate grind- 
ing. 


Any Style Feeder—Roll, Shake, Squirrel Cage or Combination, 
therefore well adapted for any reduction. 


Fireproof—therefore secures the lowest insurance. 
Any Style Drive—therefore easily installed. 


Collar Oiling or Ball Bearing—therefore meets every power 
condition. 


Spring Grinding—easily adjusted and stays, therefore entirely 
dependable. 


Pabely First Mechanism—allows hard substances to pass 
through—therefore sure protection to roll surface. 


The “Super Type” is a Builder of Big Profits. 


THE WOLF CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA., U.S. A. 
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ALF a million dollars worth of well selected stock, con- 
stantly maintained, and an organization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is measured by the number of orders 

shipped on the day of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 
If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, Helicoid Conveyor or 


any of the Caldwell specialties promptly, wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest 
Link-Belt office. You will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street New York, 299 Broadway 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 
Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 


PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY = “*®-22420nx stacer 
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Ellis Rotary Driers 


Ball Bearing 


Offhand the question of lubrication on 
| a rotary drier does not seem of great conse~ 
quence. In reality it is extremely important. 
We have abandoned the use of the ordinary 
sight feed engine lubricator for a positive 
feed oil pump which is driven from the 
main gear shaft. It delivers a definite 
amount of oil to the rotary joint at each 
lever stroke insuring smooth running and 


long life at any steam pressure and at all 
Showing Positive Feed Lubrication speeds. 


WLU AL 


: This is only one point of difference among many which is giving the Ellis 
Rotary Drier a very deserving reputation for being the best on the market. 
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= The Ellis Drier Co.. Roosevelt Road & Talman Ave., Chicago,U. S. A. 
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charged and clear them- 
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Morse Chains 


URING the rush season, time is such an im- 
D portant element in the operation of terminal 
elevators that engineers have been working 
for years in the effort to expedite the handling of 
grain. Undoubtedly the latest instrumentality to- 
ward this end is the mechanical car unloader. Two 
years ago four unloaders were installed in the North- 
ern Central Elevator at Baltimore, and now four new 
ones have just been completed for the elevator of 
the Canadian National Railways at Port Arthur, 
Ontario. The elevator was designed and built by 
C. D. Howe & Co., who in collaboration with the 
Dominion Bridge Company, designed the unloader. 
The greatest difference in principle between the 
Baltimore and Port Arthur unloaders, is that in the 
Baltimore machines the grain car is tipped side 
ways as well as endways. In the Port Arthur house 
only the longitudinal tipping is provided for. While 
the Baltimore unloader has sturdy supports for the 
car which are said to absorb all the strain of the 
side, tip, still the Howe company believed that 
there must be an undue strain upon a car in this 
position, regardless of the amount of support that 
was provided, and designed an unloader in which 
this side tip was unnecessary. The relative merits 
of the two designs are a matter for expert engineers 
to determine, grain dealers are chiefly interested in 
the fact that both of them work and the railroads 
have made no complaint about either one as to un- 
due stress on their rolling stock. 

It is significant that in this Port Arthur elevator 
where the element of time-saving was considered of 
such importance, an integral part of the power trans- 
mission to the ponderous mechanism of the unloader 
should be by Morse Silent Chain Drives. The expense 
of such an installation would have been wasted if 
the power to drive it should fail. Naturally every 
means of transmission was scrutinized with the ut- 
most care, in order that one might be selected 
which could be depended upon, ‘at all times and 
under all conditions of atmosphere and tempera- 
ture, to give unfailing and exact service; that the 
operators could trust and 
their expectations. Under 
such conditions it is a 
matter of no little pride 
to the Morse Chain Com- 
pany, that its drives 
should have won out 
over the entire transmis- 
sion field. 

'The elevator of the 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways is on the water 
front and is so located 
that there is no through 
trackage. The unloading 
shed was placed at the 
shore end of the working 
house, and the loaded 
ear tracks and empty car 
tracks were side by side. 
Hach yard track has a 
capacity of 30 cars. The 
spring switch near the 
unloaders is open to the 
empty track, and the 
empty cars are dis- 


selves by gravity. Loaded 
cars are pulled to the unloaders by car pullers, 
specially designed cable grips being used for attach- 
ing the car to the moving cable. Loaded cars may 
be set into the elevator yard and empty cars re- 
moved without interruption of the unloading pro- 
cess. 

Each unloader consists of a 


steel girders rigidly braced to- 


- gether. The lower part of the 
girders is formed into a circu- 
- lar tread which rests on steel Atlanta 


Baltimore 


‘tracks supported on a heavy Bastor 


MORSE CHAIN CO. - . - 


rive 


concrete foundation. Lugs on the tracks mesh with 
slots in the girders to insure proper alignment at 
all times, and a roller at each end of the bridge 
operates in a steel guide set in the concrete struc- 


END ELEVATION OF THE UNLOADER 


ture of the unloader foundation as a further aid to 
keeping the bridge in alignment. 

The tipping machinery consists of an electric 
motor connected to a ram at each end of the bridge. 
By means of this the bridge can be rocked to an 
angle of 45 degrees in either direction. End locks 


CAR UNLOADER INSTALLATION AT ELEVATOR OF GANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS AT 


are provided for locking the four corners of the 
bridge platform to the foundation. These locks con- 
sist of heavy pins which slide into cast iron shoes 
set in the foundations, the pins being simultane- 
ously operated by a five-horsepower motor. 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” DRIVES. 


Producing More With Less. 


Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 


Chicago Detroit Montreal 
Charlotte, N. C. Kansas New York 
Cleveland Minneapolis Philadelp! 


SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


(echanism 


Bumpers for centering the car on the bridge plat- 
form and for holding the car in position during the 
tipping operation are of the collapsible type, formed 
by heavy steel casings, hinged and supported on a 
crosshead in the guideway. These are operated by 
large diameter screws driven from a motor located 
near the center of the bridge. The bumpers hold 
the car by clamping over the drawbars. 

The grain door remoyer consists of two steel 
levers cast into gear segments and operated by 2 
motor connected to a counter shaft having a steel 
pinion at each end. The door remover may be 
quickly adjusted to varying heights of car floors. 
In operation the remover forces the door inward 
without injuring it, and by a continuous motion 
carries it inward and upward to the roof of the car 
where it remains during the unloading operation. 
Afterward, as the remover is drawn from the car, 
the door drops to the car floor. 

Two deflecting baffles are provided, one at each 
side of the car door, each operated by a motor con- 
nected to a drum shaft. In order to provide for 
variation in the height of car fioors, the forward end 
of the baffle is adjusted by means of a large nut 
supported in a casting under the baffle guideway. 
As the baffle moves into the car it is lowered until 
it rests on the car floor, fitting tightly to the car 
floor and to the far side wall of the car. Deflecting 
plates are arranged under the car door to carry all 
grain well to the center of the receiving hopper, 
and flexible defiectors are arranged to prevent leak- 
age of grain along the side of the car. 

The operator’s cab is located directly opposite the 
ear door and is provided with glass windows so that 
the operator has an unobstructed view into the car 
at all times during the dumping operation. With 
an electrical control board in a convenient position 
before him he is at all times master of the situation. 

The safety factors of the mechanism are devyel- 
oped to the maximum. The rocking bridge is in 
stable equilibrium at ail times, and éven if break- 
age should occur in the tipping mechanism the 
bridge will immediately 
come to a horizontal po- 
sition without damage. 
Motors are equipped 
with solenoid brakes, 
and operations are elec- 
trically interlocked so 
they cannot be carried 
out in improper se 
quence. 

In operation a loadeu 
car is drawn onto the 
unloader and centered 
and blocked. The end 
pins are withdrawn and 
the door remover ap- 
plied. About 10 per cent 
of the grain now runs 
out of the car. The 
cradle is tipped 20 de 
grees in one direction 
without the insertion of 
a baffle and an addition- 
al 25 per cent of the 
grain flows out. One baf- 
file is now inserted and 
the car tipped 45 degrees 
in the opposite direction. 
This results in removal of a total of about 85 per 
cent of the grain. The one baffle is withdrawn and 
the other inserted and the car is tipped again in 
the first direction to an angle of 45 degrees and the 
remainder of the grain runs out. The baffle is with- 
P drawn, the car leveled, door re- 
mover taken out, end pins in- 
serted, bumpers dropped, and 
ear is ready for final inspec- 
tion and removal. In four min- 
utes a car of wheat can be un- 
loaded. Certainly an achiere- 
ment of note—Advertisement. 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO 


when the next car of mixed wheat and oats comes in? 


If you are outfitted with a MONITOR Northwestern, 
you know what you will do—you will pass it over the 
machine, secure in the knowledge that you will make 
the separation and keep the profit in the transaction 
in your own pocket. 


But if you have not got this machine, what then. 
Simply that you buy it as a mixture at a price, pass it 
on at the same price and let the other fellow cash in 
on it. 


Any transaction showing a profit is worth knowing 
about. Therefore, instead of dreading such mixtures, 
why not see what you can do. Let us send you printed 
matter of the machine. Ask for names of users in 
your section. 


Its the Easiest Thing You Can Do 


Canteen eat HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd. DEPARTMENT E 
Tillsonburg, Ont. SILVER CREEK, ING YY: 
(In writing us, mention department) 
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A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 


Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. ° 
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‘Handling Foreign Grain at Liverpool, England 


Plants of the Liverpool Grain Storage & Transport Company Equipped to Handle and Condition 
Vast Quantities of Grain from All Parts of the World 


world, with certain limitations, just as Chicago’ 


| IVERPOOL is the strategic grain center of the 


is the greatest cash market and the greatest 
futures market. Liverpool commands its great im- 
portance because it is the chief grain port of the 
United Kingdom, which absorbs by far the greatest 
amount of the world’s surplus grain. In 1921 the 
United Kingdom took from us 63,939,251 bushels of 
wheat, 16,554,050 bushels of corn, and 3,997,691 bar- 
rels of flour, besides great quantities of barley, rye, 
and oats. From other exporting countries it takes 
amounts in even greater proportion to their total 
exports. 
Inasmuch as the 
price paid for sur- 
plus sets the price 
‘for the entire crop, 
again with certain 
limitations, Liver- 
pool is the world’s 
grain price fixing 
center. Local condi- 
tions always have an 
influence which mod- 
ify this, but in the 
broad .sense it is 
true. At the present 
time a contradiction 
apparently exists in 
this country, but it ~ 
is only apparent. Pa- 
cific Coast wheat is 
nearer to Liverpool 
than Chicago, meas- 
ured in cost of trans- 
portation, but Coast 
grain is cheaper 
than Chicago. This 
is due to the fact 
that the Pacific 
Coast has not enough 
industries to absorb 
its wheat production 
and rail rates do not 
permit competition with Central States wheat, so 
that the Coast surplus is really distress stock, or is 
so regarded, There is no surplus of Central States 
milling wheat and mills are already paying high 
premiums for it. Chicago wheat at the present mo- 
ment, due to our larger exports, is largely independ- 
ent of foreign demand and will probably manifest 
this independence later. 
But, in spite of varying conditions from year to 
year, Liverpool maintains its importance. Its wire- 
less messages direct a large proportion of the car- 
goes afloat, telling them where to deliver their 
* grain, and its grain merchants have their fingers on 

the pulse of the world, in production, in demand, in 
_ finance, and in politics. Viewing the grain trade in 


ta 


this broad light makes local issues, over which we 
fuss so much, seem rather small. It also makes 
various suggestions for controlling grain prices 
seem as futile as they are in fact. 

Naturally Liverpool is well equipped to handle the 
volume of grain which comes to its port. The most 
extensive facilities are controlled by the Liverpool 
Grain Storage & Transport Company, Ltd., some of 
whose plants are shown in the illustrations on this 
and following pages. But before introducing de- 
tails of the elevators, it might be of profit to tell 
something of the manner in which grain is handled 
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TWO OF THE STORAGE HOUSES OF THE LIVERPOOL GRAIN STORAGE & TRANSIT COMPANY, 


at the port where much of our grain goes. 

To the average American, familiar with grain 
handling on the Great Lakes, a grain cargo is 
thought of as being a boat load, usually of one kind 
of grain. As a matter of fact the great bulk of ex- 
port grain going to Liverpool is taken as ballast for 
a boat carrying more profitable but more bulky mer- 
chandise freight. Grain is often only a by-product 
of the ocean carriers’ business and as such is 
treated with scant respect. A vessel would berth 
at Liverpool at a merchandise wharf, and if the 
consignee wanted his grain he could come and get 
il, certainly the vessel would not shift berth for so 
unprofitable a part of its cargo. The grain storage 
company, aS a consequence, had to employ a large 


“was antiquated. 
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fleet of barges which moved from dock to dock, 
lighterine the grain to the company’s elevators. As 
many as 80 of these barges were employed at one 
time, and the transferring equipment was so slow 
that a great deal of unnecessary time was con- 
sumed in the process. The barges are still used, 
but not nearly so many are required since the im- 
proved facilities were provided. 

The storage elevators of the company had a capa- 
city of 7,042,500 bushels, but its handling equipment 
Before the war plans for enlarge- 
ment of facilities were completed, but slow progress 
was made in war 
time: In 1919, in 
spite of the high cost 
of material and la- 
bor, a building pro- 
gram owas started 
which once more puts 
Liverpool among the 
leading grain ports. 
This extension of 
facilities was neces- 
sary, for improve- 
ments at other ports 
in England were tak- 
ing the grain bus- 
iness away from Li- 
verpool, so that it 
was a clear case of 
meeting this compe- 
tition or being rele- 
gated to the second 
class of ports. The 
improvements con- 
sist of two transit 
elevators, a hospital 
elevator, complete 
co-ordination of the 
storage and transit 
houses, and a reyolu- 
tionary change in 
rail operation. Up 
to this time English 
railroads were not equipped to handle grain in bulk 
to any extent. Freight cars (or waggons as they 
are called over there) were not grain tight, and 
everything had to be sacked for shipment. Through 
the influence of the Liverpool Grain Storage & 
Transit Company, a large number of bulk grain 
cars. were built and have largely replaced the sack 
carriers which serve the larger mills. This change 
alone has made a great difference in the company’s 
operations, for it furnishes grain to many inland 
mills. The bulk of its business, howeyer, is with 
the port mills and these are reached by barge or 
other vessel loaded in bulk. 

The two storage elevators are old buildings of 
brick construction, the walls of which are, in some 
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places, six feet thick. They are arranged in com- 
paratively small units, which can be marked, in the 
first illustration, by the towering elevator heads, 
one for each of the units. This gives a great deal 
of flexibility in the handling of grain through the 
plant, but would not be an economical way to build 
at present. Considerable change was necessary in 
these older buildings to link them up with the new 
transit elevators, but it was done successfully, and 
so far as handling is concerned the storage ele- 
yators are modern and of rapid movement. 

The two new transit elevators, one of which is 
shown in the illustration, are of reinforced concrete 
construction throughout. They are nearly identical 
in size and shape, each being 200 feet long, and the 
main elevator towers 130 feet high. The receiving 
equipment is thoroughly up to date in every parti- 
cular and is one of the best in the United Kingdom. 
No. 2 elevator has two fixed and two traveling 
marine legs, with a total capacity of 600 tons per 
hour; No. 1 elevator has only the fixed legs at pre- 
sent but can he equipped like No. 2 if necessary. 

The grain is elevated from the hold of vessels or 
barges, and is carried by belt conveyors to the main 
elevator boot, and thence to the top of the building. 
Here it passes over one of four automatic scales 
and is distributed to the bins. From the bins the 
grain can be spouted to barges, to cars, or to the 
conveyor leading to the old storage elevators. 

The two transit elevators are connected by belt 
conveyors so that grain can be transferred from 
one to the other for shipping purposes. Between 
the transit elevators and the storage houses is a 
distance of over a quarter of a mile taken up with 
a public roadway and railroad tracks. A tunnel was 
constructed under this entire distance, the tube be- 
ing eight feet high and 10 feet wide. It contains 
two reversible belt conveyors so connected with the 
various elevator legs that any one of the 600 bins 
in the plant is immediately available for storage or 
for turning grain that is out of condition. Grain can 
be turned within the house at a rate of 1,700 tons 
per hour. If any grain is received at the plant in 
doubtful condition it is immediately sent to the 
hospital elevator, a separate structure equipped 
with coolers and other conditioning apparatus. 

But this is only part of the Liverpool company’s 
storage. At the Coburg Docks on the south side of 
Liverpool is another plant with a capacity of 60,000 
tons. It is a complete unit in itself, is thoroughly 
up to date, and besides the handling equipment the 
plant has a testing laboratory which meets every 
requirement of the dealers and millers who are in- 
terested in the grain which passes through the com- 
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ment. The ground plan of this house is illustrated 


below and gives a good idea of its up-to-date fa- 
cilities. 
Connected with the Coburg Docks plant there is a 


HESS DRIER IN THE LIVERPOOL ELEVATOR 


Hess Drier of a capacity of from 1,000 to 2,000 
bushels per hour, depending upon the amount of 
moisture that has to be extracted from the grain 
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gave the contract to the Hess Warming & Ventilat- 
ing Company, and in 1915, in spite of the war, a 
representative of the company went to Liverpool to 
install it. The drier is housed in a brick structure 
and has given the highest sort of satisfaction ever 
since it began operating. 

The Liverpool Grain Storage & Transit Company, 
Ltd., is one of the most important factors in the 
grain trade of England, and has been the pioneer in 
the United Kingdom in a great many improvements. 
which mark the company as being a progressive 
and forceful entity, one which the millers of Great 
Britain must appreciate highly for the service that 
is given as a part of its routine work. 


THE CARE OF SCALES 


BY TRAVELER 
The scales in an elevator should receive constant 
attention, and should be shielded in every possible _ 
way from harm; but, unfortunately, this is not gen- 
erally the case. Too frequently the wagon scales 
are without covering and are left entirely to the 
mercy of the elements, so that they become rusted 
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SACK & BULK DELIVERY TO CARTS 


‘SACK SHOOT 
TO BARGES 


COBURG DOCK. 


BOILER 
HOUSE 

SILO CAPACITY $2,000 TONS (2300000 BUSHELS) 
FLOOR CAPACITY 2500 . 
TURNING CAPACITY. £00 . PER HOUR. [| 
DOCK INTAKE 800 . . \ -- 
DOCK OUTPUT 1,000 Au he 
RAIL &.CART OUTPUT 4,000 » DAY. 


GROUND PLAN OF COBURG DOCKS ELEVATOR 


passing through it. The installation of this drier, 
which is the largest pneumatic drying plant in the 
United Kingdom, was contracted for in 1914 when 
the various improvements were first decided upon 


COBURG DOCKS ELEVATOR 


pany’s hands. In this laboratory all the grain that 
comes to any of the company’s plants is tested as a 
Mmaiter of routine, and the laboratory has proved 
itself to be a most valuable part of the firm’s equip- 


by the company. In. January of that year Edward 
Paul, director of the company, came to this country 
and for six months traveled about inspecting drying 
plants of all kinds and in many places. He finally 


or sagged out of shape, and thus can no longer 
weigh accurately. 

The average elevator man thinks it is all-suffi- 
cient to have the local inspector go over the scales. 
and then affix his official seal. When this is done, 
he dismisses the matter from his mind, and is ready 
to swear by his scales to anyone that comes along. 

Sometimes this will work out all right; but often 
there is still something wrong with the scale, which 
the inspector’s method has failed to show up. For 
instance: The scale may weigh correctly up to the 
capacity of the inspector’s test-weights; but beyond. 
that it may begin to bear at some point, so that as. 
the load is increased the error in weight becomes. 
proportionately greater. 

Such a defect can usually be discovered by the 
intelligent use of a spirit level. If floor, sides and 
standards of a scale aré perfectly level, there will 
be little chance of it bearing at any point—but it 
must be level both light and fully loaded. 

The writer knew an old German millwright who 
could find defects in scales after experts had de- 
clared them perfect; and his only tools for locating. 
the trouble, were a spirit-level and plumb-bob. 

As a rule, he found that the most serious faults. 
in the action of scales were due to the simplest of 
causes. Often the trouble was not in the scale it- 
self, but in the hopper which it supported. For in- 
stance: One day, we were trying to locate the source 
of trouble in a scale with a hopper capacity of 
about 150 bushels. When light, the scale worked 
perfectly, but would not do so loaded. The hopper 
did not discharge through the center—due, no doubt. 
to lack of fall—but, instead, the bottom was hop- 
pered all to one side, and the grain went out 
through a short spout which nested into another. 

At some time, the elevator man had found it 
necessary to repair this latter spout, and in doing: 
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so had gotten it out of position, so that as the hop- 
per was filled, its short spout rested against the 
other, and thus caused the scale to weigh incor- 
rectly. A few minutes work with a hammer and 
chisel soon remedied the difficulty. 

In another case, the working parts of a hopper 
scale were suspended from a frame, standing four 
feet above the floor and composed of timbers nearly 
a foot in thickness. All parts of the scale were 
easily accessible, and had been tested and found 
okeh by the sealer. Nevertheless, car-loads of~ grain 
weighed through these scales would invariably fall 
short in large amounts. 

The solution of this was also very simple. It 
developed that the elevator was equipped with a 
power loader, and for want of a better place, this 
loader had been “stayed” to the heavy frame sup- 
porting the scale. This loader would, of course, be 
in operation when the elevator man was weighing 
grain into cars, and as it revolved at a high rate 
of speed, the consequent vibration prevented the 
scale from weighing properly. As soon as the 
loader was “stayed” to some other part of the build- 
ing, the scale worked perfectly. Of course, when 
the sealer had been there to test the scale, the 
loader was not in operation, and the difficulty, 
therefore, was not in evidence. 

So, by all means, keep your scales covered up, 
leveled up, and also use your eyes and a little com- 
mon sense toward discovering the little things 
which will sometime cause a perfectly good scale 
to give a bad account of itself. 


U.S. MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EURO- 
' PEAN SITUATION 


The European crop outlook has become more 
promising during the past 30 days... The recent 
abundant rainfall provides adequate subsoil mois- 
ture after a serious deficiency extending over a 
period of six months; this, with the mild weather, 
favors the progress of the winter crop of western 
Hurope. Fall sowings were further helped by snow 
covering the Baltic States, Germany, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, northern Italy and Rumania. The large 
reduction in the acreage of winter grain in France 
will probably be offset by increased spring sowing. 

‘Crops are reported from fair to good in all prin- 
cipal producing countries except Czechoslovakia, 
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Turkey and Rumania. The outlook is so poor in the 
latter country that it is unlikely to play more than a 
minor part during this year in the exportation of. 
wheat, while Turkey in Europe must continue to 
‘depend upon coarse grain from neighboring states 
and low-grade American flour. Czechoslovakia, con- 
trary to earlier expectations, probably will continue 
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to draw heavily upon imported supplies of wheat 
and flour. ’ 

The Austrian food shortage is undergoing little 
improvement, though crop prospects are encourag- 


NO. {| TRANSIT ELEVATOR, LIVERPOOL 


ing. Coarse cereals are being widely employed as 
a substitute for wheat, stocks of which are ex- 
tremely meager. Reduction of food subsidies in 
January tended to raise prices and lower consump- 
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removal of Government restrictions. The demand 
for Hard Patent American wheat flour in the Baltic 
States is well maintained. 

British agriculture is disturbed by a serious out- 
break of foot and mouth disease, the worst cattle 
epidemic since 1883, which threatens the prospec- 
tive meat and milk supply of the country. Its con- 
tinuance will tend to stimulate the demand for 
American pork products and condensed milk. Brit- 
ish purchases of American refined sugar during Jan- 
uary were unusually heavy. : 

While the supplies of the wheat exporting coun- 
tries considerably exceed actual import require- 
ments of European countries, a tendency toward 
closing this gap is plainly discerned. England, the 
principal purchaser, has been living from hand to 
mouth, with port stocks now unusually low. The 
opinion is gaining ground that Russia, by its own 
shift and the assistance of organized charity, will 
prove a strong factor on the purchasing side. Ex- 
perts estimate such purchases during the next six 
months as high as 35,000,000 bushels. This, to- 
gether with movements of American exchange in 
favor of the principal purchaser, and continued dis- 
couraging reports of the condition of American 
Winter wheat in the Middle West confirm the hard- 
ening tendency of the European grain market. For 
six months the market showed a trend in favor of 
the buyer; now it displays a tendency in favor of 
the seller. The principal bearish factor is the pros- 
pect of large shipments from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The new Argentine crop is reported of 
superior quality sound and heavy wheat, and fur- 
ther being sold on an attractive basis of drafts at 
90 days’ sight covering full amount of bill makes a 
strong appeal to the British millers. The price of 
corn improves with that of wheat. Better feeling 
prevails, particularly in the forwarding business. 

British trade returns for 1921 reveal to a sur- 
prising degree the strength of American food-pro- 
ducts sales. There was a gratifying increase in the 
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tion. The shortage of the forage crop in Germany 
drives the farmers to slaughter their livestock. Meat 
prices have not advanced, therefore, in proportion 
to other foodstuffs along with the depreciation of 


FLOOR STORAGE 
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the mark. Reduction in supplies of fresh milk stim- 
ulates the demand for imported condensed milk. 
The acreage of Winter wheat and rye in Poland 
shows a marked increase. With continuance of 
favorable growing conditions, the country bids fair 
to shift from an importing to an exporting basis. 
Consumption, however, shows an increase with the 


. siderable advance in bacon, ham, and lard. 


value of business in the three principal cereal items 
(wheat, barley, and corn) as over 1913. The value 
of wheat imports doubled, and that of barley tripled. 
Corn showed a gain of £1,500,000. The decline in 
oats was governed by the law of diminishing con- 
sumption, as the horse is displaced in urban centers 
by internal-combustion engines. American sales of 
pork products to the United Kingdom show a con- 
This 
trade was valued at nearly £19,000,000 more in 
1921 than in 1918. The vigorous growth of Amer- 
ican foodstuffs trade in the British market in a year 
of severe business depression is worth attentive 
consideration. 


AMERICAN farmers were not the only ones to 
force down the wheat market with excessive ship- 
ments at threshing time. Canadian farmers did the 
same thing." Between harvest time and December 
1, 141,475,159 bushels reached the Head of the 
Lakes, 41,000,000 bushels more for the correspond- 
ing time last season. 
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The Independent Dealer’s Advantage 


Some of the Inherent Weaknesses in Co-operative Grain Handling which the 
Independent Dealer Escapes 


By L. W. RAILSBACK 


of the effect upon his business of the co-opera- 
tive craze, rampant throughout the nation, would 

but pause to realize that any claim to merit of 
co-operation, as thus far demonstrated, is based 
largely upon popular conception, rather than upon 
proved economic worth, I am of the opinion that 
he would be much less apprehensive of results. 
Notwithstanding the beautifully beneficent and 
altruistic guise in which its exponents would pic- 
ture to us the motif of co-operation, its true ap- 
is to the race-old Adamic trait of selfish- 
ness. Accustomed to look upon all middlemen as 
predatory, victim of a Yallacy born of inexperi- 
ence and suspicion and fostered by wilful misrep- 
resentation, it is small wonder that the farmer 
falls an easy prey to the machinations of the self- 
seeking organizer, whose favorite lure is a play 
at once upon the credulity and the cupidity of 
the farmer by a portrayal of fictitious, fanciful 
profits exacted from his product in return for neg- 


I THE country grain merchant who is fearful 


peal 


ae service. 
So blinded is the devotee in some instances that 


he will submit uncomplainingly to the gross mis- 
handling of his business after a manner that he 
would not tolerate in the independent merchant. 
It is this predilection to their own institution on 
the part of those to be served, an attitude of 
mind that assures to the co- -operative gratuitously 
a healthful yolume of business such as can be at- 
tained by the independent only by demonstrated 
merit, that to my mind constitutes the only seri- 
ous, inherent menace of co-operative competition 
thus far apparent. 

No’ one will deny that the promoter phase of 
co-operative organization is a fearsome thing, the 
mere contemplation of which tests the nerve of 
the timorous; but when the stout hearted come to 
grips with the reality its phantom terrors vanish 
as mist before the sun. 

There is, fortunately, no privileged road in the 
srain business. Successful operation exacts of 
the co-operative no less rigorous adherence to pre- 
scribed restrictions and limitations than it requires 
of the independent; and a failure to observe them 
results no less grievously to the one than to the 
other. That being true, it follows naturally that, 
unless co-operative agencies are aided by discrim- 
inating legislation, they can avail themselves of no 
marketing facilities superior to those accessible 
to the independent, so that the comparative merit 
of the two plans must be determined by the quality 
of service rendered, which after all is dependent 
largely upon the personal equation in management. 

In that connection the independent operator 
should bear in mind that as he envies his co-opera- 
tive competitor his easy patronage, so the latter 
envies him, his independence. Usually a fine fel- 
low, the co-operative manager aspires to the credi- 
table and profitable conduct of his stewardship. 
Too often, however, he is harassed and hampered 
by the ill-advised dictation of uninformed direct- 
ors, whose chief concern is likely to be not so 
much the welfare of the institution as a coveted 
return on the marketing of their individual grain, 
even at the expense of an abuse inflicted upon the 
institution. 

Conscious that he is not to be allowed to con- 
duct the business solely in its own interests, and 
sometimes subjected to insidious pressure from 
sources of authority, the plight of the co-opera- 
tive manager can hardly fail to result in an im- 
pairment of morale and a consequent lessening of 
efficiency. He lacks, too, the confidence of the 
independent born of a consciousness that his knowl- 
edge of the business has evolved as a result of 
costly experience personally applied. Perhaps in 
the stress of storm the independent may have en- 
vied the other his privilege of abandoning ship 
when disaster threatens, to pass blithely on to the 
next scene of operations. In time, however, he 


comes to appreciate that the stimulus of personal 
risk has been an invaluable aid to the acquire- 
ment of niceties of perception indispensable to 
profitable conduct of the grain business. 

The country grain merchant is fortified by cer- 


tain knowledge that dependence in the quality and. 


merit of his service is not misplaced; and it is 
obyious that in competition with the co-operative 
he does not cut the sorry figure that his detrac- 
tors would have us believe. That he has survived 
ruthless attacks directed at him and at his voca- 
tion is in itself no mean tribute either to his ability 
or to his usefulness. Im general he is accorded 
the esteem of his fellows, and is favored with a 
gratifying volume of business from many of the 
most substantial farmers of his community, as 
well as from non-resident landowners, both of 
whom, because of wariness, natural or acquired, 
have refused to identify themselves with the local 
co-operative organization. 

To this patronage usually must be added a con- 
siderable number of libéral-minded and highly de- 
sirable customers, who, in response to persistent 
appeal to class loyalty have subscribed for stock 
in the co-operative, but who because of personal 
friendship and in recognition of meritorious serv- 
ice, almost invariably entrust their business to his 
care. The aggregate is still further increased by 
an occasional defection of a disillusioned stock- 
holder. Not the least cause for the independent’s 
self-congratulation is the marked absence from his 
ranks of the exacting, fault-finding patron, the po- 
tential trouble-maker, who gravitates to the co-op. 
as inevitably as water runs down hill. 

And so I submit that the apprehensive independ- 
ent may well ponder the apparent supremacy of 
individualism, the superiority of personal initia- 
tive and effort stimulated to its best by a sense 
of personal ownership and responsibility. Just as 
self-preservation is the first law of nature, so is 
self-interest the lodestone of unsparing effort. It 
is the irony of co-operation that it, too, works best 
when its exponent sees an opportunity to help— 
himself; and the more apparent that fact becomes, 
the faster approaches the dread bete-noire of co- 
operation, the disintegrating tendency proverbially 
expressed as the inability of any group of farm- 
ers to “stick together,” which in reality is but 
the reaction of disillusionment upon too credulous 
expectation. 

It is significant that on every hand discerning 
individuals closely allied with established co-opera- 
tive organizations and the recipients of its alleged 
benefits, are becoming more and more unrespon- 
sive to the ravings of the co-operative promoter; 
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and to those fed up on the inspired comment of 
the subsidized press it would be refreshing to go 
among the farmers and hear at first hand the 
disparaging comment of typical representatives of 
that great majority of intelligent, conservative 
farmers whose restraining influence is exerted 
only when some wild project of the fanatic seems 
imminent of accomplishment, as witness the fate of 
those twin asininities, the Lantz Bills. 

The survival of the middleman is assured, then, 
not by a conjuring from the void of any miracu- 


lous power, but by an unfailing application of those ~ 


factors within his own control that make inevita- 
bly both for success and for the farmer’s recogni- 
tion of his usefulness—energy, industry, and con- 
scientious service intelligently performed. He 
should carry on in the serene consciousness that 
so long as the co-operative organization must en- 
trust the conduct of its affairs to human agency 
it will be at a disadvantage until the Creator shall 
have decreed His handiwork faulty, and shall have 
fashioned human nature in a different mold. 


REPUDIATES THE GRAIN GROWERS 


P. A. Lee of Grand Forks, secretary of the North 
Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Association, in his 
report to that organization on February 28, had 


something to say regarding the U. S. G. G. which ~ 


will be of interest to all dealers, and particularly to 
Senator E. F. Ladd who was one of the Committee 
ct Seventeen and one of the most enthusiastic back- 
ers of the Grain Growers, the outcome of the delib- 
erations of that body. Mr. Lee said: 


One of the problems that has come before a large 
number of our members during the past year is the 
report of the Committee of Seventeen, sometimes 
known as the Committee on Terminal Marketing. No 
doubt the question of the position taken by the officers 
of your organization has occured to you. 

In this connection we deem it but right at this time 
to make known your secretary’s position, at least, and 
the secretary believes that in voicing his opinion he 
has the support of the entire membership of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. That the farmers elevator com- 
panies especially have a right to terminal marketing, 
there can be no question about, and the writer verily 
believes that the time is fast approaching when it will 
be necessary for them to do so. 

However, the principal guestion before the farmers 
elevator companies today is that of whether or not a 
selling agency should be organized and operated in 
competition with the regularly established exchanges 
that we now have and which have heretofore operated, 
we believe, with a marked degree of success, and 
which certainly have been a wonderful improvement 
over the marketing system that prevailed previous to 
the organization of such exchanges. 

Let it also be said, and we do not believe there is 
any room for argument against the statement that the 
organization and operation of farmers elevator com- 


_ panies was an equal improvement in local marketing 


over and above the line elevator system which pre- 
vailed before the farmers organized their own local 
elevator companies. That the venture of organizing 
local farmers elevator companies has been a success- 
ful one is equally true. 

Inasmuch as the farmers elevator companies have 
been successful we believe it is a sound argument that 
any steps taken towards entering the terminal mar- 
keting field the local farmers elevator companies 
should and must be the nucleus from which terminal 
marketing agencies are established. In other words, 


the farmers elevator companies must be the founda- | 


tion upon which a sound organization is built. 

This brings before us the marketing scheme as out- 
lined by the Committee of Seventeen and which re- 
sulted in the organization of the U. S. Grain Growers, 
Ine. The officers of your organization have not taken 
a public stand on the question of the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., for the very simple and sufficient rea- 
son that the organization did not wish to do anything 
that might influence the probable success or failure 
of their plan. 

On the other hand, the officers felt, as they do now, 
that the contracts submitted by the U. 8. Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., have not been promulgated with a view to- 
wards protecting the best interest of the local farmers 
elevator company, but on the other hand they have 
undertaken to contract for grain direct with the grain 
grower, with cross contracts with the local farmers 
elevator company, independent dealer, or line company 
as the case may be, for the handling of such grain, 
allowing such company or dealer merely enough hand- 
ling charge to pay the necessary cost of handling such 
grain without any apparent intention of allowing any- 
thing for depreciation, reserve, or interest on the in- 
vestment. 


Under these contracts local elevator companies are — 


not permitted to buy the grain and sell it again where 


they can get the best market. They are obliged to re-— 
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_ ceive the grain, keep it separate from any other grain 
they may have bought, or own, or received in storage, 
‘with no terminal contract or arrangement made for 
the disposal of the same amount of storage capacity, 
from doing any business outside of the U. S. Grain 
Growers grain, only in the event of being able to lease 
other houses and operate such other house for the 
special purpose of handling said U. S. Grain Growers 
Grain. 

The elevator company is prohibited from entering 
into any contract to buy U. S. Grain Growers grain, 
but on the other hand if it has signed a contract it 
must receive U. S. Grain Growers grain offered to it 
: and handle it as stated above. The elevator company 

must keep a separate account of all U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers grain and keep such acount in such a way that it 

- will show how much U. S. Grain Growers grain each 
grower has delivered; what advances if any have been 
made on it, which by the way would be suicidal on the 

part of the elevator company but which no doubt some 
of the members of that organization will be asked to 
do. 

If. on the other hand, the local elevator company 
could receive U. S. Grain Growers grain in car lots 
and when cars were available to simply load and ship 
the same, there would, of course. be no objection to 
handling such grain, but we believe on the other hand 
that the producer or grower is better benefited by sell- 
ing his grain outright to the local farmers elevator 
company and letting that company get the prices ob- 
tainable for such grain, then to distribute the profits 
in proportion to the amount of grain sold. 

As noted above, you will readily understand that it 
is your secretary’s impression that any elevator com- 
pany that handles U. S. Grain Growers grain must 

. keep a double set of books, one set for the U. S. Grain 

Growers and one set for its own business. This will 
lead to confusion and will also tend to make it difficult 
for the local manager to satisfy his customers or 
patrons at all times. This with particular reference 
to the contracts promulgated by the U. S. Grain 
Growers. 

Permit us also to say that we believe past experi- 
ences have proven conclusively that it is inadvisable 
to set up machinery which competes with the machin- 
ery already established and which with minor faults 
has operated in the past 30 years with marked 
success. In view of this, the secretary believes that 
the best; most economical method of entering the 
terminal marketing field, is to operate through the al- 
ready existing machinery by organizing commission 
firms or a firm to handle the growers grain at the 
terminal markets through the existing channels, build- 
ing from the local farmers elevator companies as the 
foundation and upon which the terminal marketing as 
well as the exporting agencies must rest. 

This will in a measure insure the management of 
the marketing agencies as well as the exporting agen- 
cies in the hands of experienced practical grain men 
rather than place the management of such business in 
the hands of politicans and dreamers who have had 
little or no practical experience and who, there is rea- 
son to believe, jumped into a proposition like this in 
order to keep before the public eye. 


STILL POOLING IN AUSTRALIA 


As a consequence of the discontinuance of the 
Australian Commonwealth Wheat Pool, says the 
Grain Trade News, the wheat crop of Western Aus- 
tralia will be marketed by a state pool, according 
to information received by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The handling of wheat at railway sidings 
and the seaboard will be done by the same organi- 
zation as heretofore but the pool will be financed by 
the state government instead of the Federal govern- 
ment and its various activities will be controlled by 
a locally appointed board. — 

The wheat acreage of Western Australia this year 
is estimated at 1,545,026 acres, compared with 
1,445,000 acres during 1920-21, when the yield 
amounted to 12,220,000 bushels. The pool, therefore, 
expects to handle considerably more than 10,500,000 
bushels received last year. Growers have been guar- 
anteed a Government advance of 8s. (73 cents at 
par) per bushel, on delivery at railway siding, which 
will call for an estimated amount of upwards of 
£1,500,000 ($7,299,750 at par) exclusive of more 
than £300,000 ($1,459,950) of commitments for rail, 
wharfage, and handling charges. 

In regard to ocean freight rates it is estimated 
that those for Australia generally will be between 
65s and 75s. ($15.82 and $18.25) per ton. Western 
Australia, owing to its geographical position, will 
probably receive a reduction of 5s. ($1.22) per ton on 
these rates. On account of the expansion of certain 
Australian industries and the consequent slacken- 
--ing of importations, considerable tonnage required 
for the Australian harvest must now come in ballast 


- from the United Kingdom. The effect is that the 
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rate charged for wheat has to bear the cost of run- 
ning the steamer one way empty. The average 
freight from Australia to the United Kingdom be- 
fore the war was 27s. 6d. to 30s. ($6.69 to $7.30) 
per ton. 


A SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT GRAIN 
DOOR REMOVER 


There is hardly a grain receiver in the country 
who hasn’t had trouble at different times, and 
plenty of it, getting the grain doors from the cars 
as they came in. The old way was to apply a com- 
bination of axe and elbow grease on them, but 
this had its disadvantages, for even with the re 
ceiving chute screened, some splinters and chips 
are bound to get by and make trouble in the con- 
veyor or elevator. 

Through the courtesy of William Kelly, presi- 
dent of The William Kelly Milling Company of 
Hutchinson, Kan., we are reproducing herewith the 
layout of a simple grain door remover, which Mr. 
Kelly himself devised and has used at his mill for 
over a year, with the greatest success, saving the 
grain doors for the railroad, and much time and 
trouble for the receiver. Mr. Kelly has not pat- 
ented the device, and has most generously passed 
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DIAGRAM OF WM. KELLY’S GRAIN DOOR REMOVER : | 


it on to the trade in general, so that anyone is 
at liberty to make them for use. 

Mr. Kelly made 25 or 30 of them and sent them 
around to his grain friends, they paying the cost 
of production only, which is about $11 or $12. Any 
blacksmith shop can make them up from the dia- 
gram given herewith. Mr. Kelly states that in 
his case he is using a channel iron, as the cut 
shows, as a standard by which to get the leverage 
to lift the grain door. The top door is always 
taken first, working downward from that. 

Some plants which have a car puller are using 
the latter in place of a leverage bar, but except 
under special conditions, the bar will be found 
most convenient. Usually the car puller is located 
quite a distance away from the point where the 
car is unloaded and the operator cannot see what 
his puller is doing, causing trouble every now and 
then. Mr. Kelly advocates using the leverage bar 
under all ordinary circumstances. 


N. D. GRAIN ACT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The United States Supreme Court declared the 
North Dakota Grain Act to be unconstitutional upon 
the grounds that it constituted a burden upon and 
interference with interstate commerce. The Act 
was designed to protect the North Dakota grain 
grower by providing for the grading of his grain at 
the local elevator, and by insuring him against any 
fraud in the matter of dockage. 

The law provided that the farmer, if dissatisfied 
with the percentage of dockage, could at his option 
pay for the cleaning of the wheat and require that 
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the dockage be returned to him. It further gave a 
right of action to the farmer where the grain was 
purchased by the elevator at a price below its fair 
market value. 

The Supreme Court held this latter provision to 
be clearly unconstitutional and found it was so in- 
terwoven with other clauses as to require the entire 
Act to be declared unconstitutional. Justices Bran- 
deis and Clarke dissented upon the ground that the 
state had the same right to protect producers as it 
had to protect consumers against frauds in business. 

United States Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, 
commenting upon the decision, said that the Fed- 
eral Grain Act and the Minnesota statute protected 
dealers in wheat, but did not sufficiently protect the 
actual producers. The North Dakota legislature had 
endeavored to come to their relief and, in his opin- 
ion, the ruling of the Supreme Court was most un- 
fortunate. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION MEANS TO 
BE STANDARDIZED 


There are practical methods, practices, and ap- 
pliances for protecting buildings against lightning, 
but because of unscrupulous agents who a score or 
more years ago succeeded in selling equipment that 
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did not protect, all methods and equipment came 
into disrepute says the Department of Agriculture. 
In order to put the mark of official and scientific 
sanction on lightning-protection methods, there was 
recently appointed, through the collaboration of the 
Bureau of Standards, the Weather Bureau, and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, a com- 
mittee to prepare a code. Progress already has 
been made in the solution of this problem and 
many well-established principles have been made 
known to interested scientists and workers. It is 
hoped that the work of this committee will result in 
developing practical methods, practices, and appli- 
ances and make farm buildings and other struc 
tures safer. 


GRAIN GROWERS MAKE NEW 
GESTURE 


The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., has a new subsi- 
Qiary organization called the U. S. Grain Growers 
Sales Company. This company plans to begin oper- 
ations at once in the terminal markets of Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Indianapolis and Minneapolis. 

According to the officers of the organization, based 
upon the present membership, the sales company 
will have 110,000,000 bushels of grain to market. 
Just how the operations of the sales company is to 
be financed does not appear in the announcement. 
That other subsidiary, the Finance Corporation, has 
been refused permission to sell stock by several 
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state blue sky commissions, because it had too much 
Ponzi and Bischoff in its cosmos. 

We understand that the Grain Growers are Op- 
posed to hedging in which case the company will 
have difficulty in using the paper of that 110,000,000 
bushels through the regular banking channels. The 
alternative will be to make the grower wait for his 
money until the grain has been disposed of. This 
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will, of course, please the growers, and will some- 
what handicap the vaunted “orderly marketing.” 

We suspect that the move was made to quiet the 
erewing suspicion among farmers that the whole 
Grain Growers movement is designed to supply soft 
berths for the officers and profitable jobs for a flock 
et organizers. As Goldberg says: “It doesn’t mean 
anything.” 


An Attempt to Make the Government Responsible for Farmers Debts 
Through a Proposed Amendment to the Farm Loan Act 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


AZANY super-socialistic dreams have been 
\ / dreamed, and indications are that a few will 

425 be put across at the expense of the country in 
general, if independent tax-payers do not immedi- 
ately manifest their wishes to their Congressmen 
and Senators at Washington. The latest fad of hav- 
ing the Government perform strictly class business 
for the farmer is the suggestion of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board that the farm loan system, com- 
prising 12 Federal Land Banks and 4200 co-opera- 
tive national farm loan associations, be made a part 
of the Federal Government. 

This means not only that a vast and menacing 
political machine would be created for the farmer, 
at Government expense, but also that Uncle Sam, 
a kind and too often over-considerate gentleman, 
would occupy a position of footing the bill for a 
special class, a bill that should, by every principle 
of sound business, be paid by the individual who en- 
jcys the fruits of ownership and service. 

The war seems to have given us an over-allotment 
of long-haired, super-socialistic dreamers, and it 
gives the sane and common sense citizens a double 
responsibility in combatting these efforts to turn 
the United States Government into a clearing house 
and money market for every Tom, Dick and Harry 
that comes along with a new pipe-dream, the smoke 
of which he wishes the Government to provide, as 
well as the fuel. 

The Federal Farm Loan system is quite parallel 
tc the Federal Reserve system, in that it has 12 
Federal Land Banks, the local co-operative national 
farm loan associations acting in the same capacity 
as the National Bank members of the latter organi- 
zation. As the farmer subscribes for capital stock 
in the association and in the bank to the extent of 
5 per cent of the amount of his loan, like National 
Bank stockholders, he assumes a double liability of 
10 per cent of the amount of his loan. 

However, under the socialistic recommendations 
of the politically-appointed Farm Loan Board, Con- 
gress would amend the Farm Loan Act, making 
‘provision for the removal of this 10 per cent liabil- 
ity, permit the various land banks to take over that 
liability, and thus bind the United States Govern- 
ment to repay the outstanding bonds on farms upon 
which loans have been made through the system. 
This would give the borrowing farmers a nice, wide- 
open loophole through which to escape the repay- 
ment of their loans. Let us grant that no consider- 
able number of the farmers would wish to so shirk 
their financial obligations; with the enormous 
volume of loans outstanding that are now on the 
books, added to the great number of loans being 
granted and paid over every day, it is easy to ap- 
preciate that it would not be necessary for any great 
number of farmers to so become poor pay in order 
to convert our Treasury Department into a bank- 
ruptcy clearing house expending hundreds of mil- 
lions in making good the farmer’s poor debts. 

Thus, adopting a policy far more advanced than 
anything radical Russia has as yet dreamed of, the 
United States would become unique because of the 
fact that it would be the only land in the world 
where the Government provided a banking system 
for a special class, and. the Government, not that 
class, would stand to lose all and any losses! 

When the Federal Farm Loan system was put 
upon the books in 1916, it was the intent to provide 
the farmer with long-term credit, a temporary board 
ot directors being appointed to officer each of the 12 


land banks; when farmers had repaid the original 
capital advanced to capitalize these banks, they 
were to be turned over to the farmer-stockholders, 
they to assume all responsibility and operate the 
banks themselves. This is the only sane and sens- 
ible method of running banks anywhere, and be- 
cause a small minority wishes the Government to 
become banker for a special class, is no valid excuse 
for the institution of such a super-socialistic pro- 
gram. 

The farmer-borrowers will very soon repay to the 
Gvoernment the last dollar of capital advanced to 
start this system going, and then we face the ques- 
tion of whether the farmer shall himself become 
responsible for this banking system that a kind and 
considerate nation provided for him, or whether he 
shall be the only baby in the banking business, and 
the Federal Government become banker in order to 
carry on his business. 

Sound, sane, sensible-and conservative men are 
of the opinion that he should take his medicine, as- 
sume all the losses that may accrue, and not pass 
the buck to Uncle Sam’s money box. In other 
words, that the 12 Federal Land Banks be immedi- 
ately turned over to the farmer-owners, they to elect 
six directors of each of these 12 banks, the Federal 
Government to appoint three to safe-guard any in- 
terest that the Government may have. This latter 
plan seems essential, in view of the fact that all 
Farm Loan Bonds are tax-exempt in lieu of being 
issued under Government supervision. 

The sound-minded farmer element is against the 
creation of the proposed socialistic program, and I 
believe all business men will be upon understand- 
ing of the fact that a radical minority is trying to 
put something across. The National Grange, the 
National Board of Farm Organizations are already 
on record as opposed to this program, while James 
R. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, although looking kindly upon many 
over-liberal plans, has recently said that: “I deplore 
a growing tendency on the part, not only of some 
farmers, but other men in high places, to stress the 
functioning of government too much and of the 
individual too little.” 

As Congress is soon to decide this matter, I would 
urgently suggest that every man reading this im- 
mediately write his Congressman and two United 
States Senators at Washington, telling them that he 
favors putting the 12 Federal Land Banks wholly 
into the farmer’s control, and leaving the Govern- 
ment out of wholesale banking business. Let the 
farmer stand up to the rack and run his own bus- 
ivess, and--pay his own bills. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES VS. CO- 
OPERATION 


The farmers grain companies are still in a stage 
of evolution. It is quite probable that the final 
form has not been even suggested, or at least ad- 
vocated by propagandists. This was shown to some 
extent at the meeting last month of the Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Association of Missouri. 

Missouri farmers’ elevators’ \reports now show 
that the elevator stock is gradually being assem- 
bled in the hands of a few of the, wealthiest farm- 
ers with a result that after the \share-ownership 
is limited the tendency is then ta make a large 
dividend rather than to give service to the com- 
munity. There is in various parts jof Missouri a 
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feeling that the joint stock farmers elevator is 
not a true farmers marketing organization, there- 
fore, is coming the request of a similar plan to 
change the joint stock to a co-operative form. 
As the law in Missouri now stands it is neces- 
sary to dissolve the organization through the cir- 
cuit court in order to change to the co-operative 
form unless 100 per cent consent of the stock 
holders, which is practically impossible, is obtained 
te change to the co-operative form. The grain states, 
Iowa, and Illinois have an amendment to the co- 
operative law stating that by two-thirds share 
holders votes in a farmers elevator, this change 
can be made. The Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation went on record requesting the next legisla- 
ture to investigate this matter and make such 
changes as seemed advisable. 


THE SITUATION OF THE FARMER 


BY E. D. CHASSELL * 


Secretary Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of 


America 

Agricultural prosperity is decidedly on the up- 
ward swing. 

The close of 1922 will see the farming industry 
back to normal and by the end of 1923 the losses 
of 1920 and 1921 will have been entirely repaired. 

This prediction is general and applies to farm- 
ers as a class. There will be individual exceptions. 
The man who lost his head in the land boom of 
1919 and bought a farm for $400 an acre, making 
a cash payment of $100 an acre, found himself 
bankrupt when subsequent payments came due and 
the value of his farm had dropped to $250 an acre. 
That was not farming. That was reckless specu- 
lation. 

There are 6,448,366 farms in the United States, 
and only a few hundred were purchased by men 
with small capital at extraordinary high prices, 
which wiped out the investment of the buyer when 
land prices relapsed to normal values, based on 
rental earnings. 

Following the abnormally high prices and big 
profits that reached their peak in 1919, agricul- 
ture was the first business in 1920 to drop to rock 
bottom. The jar was so sudden that the impor- 
tance of the disaster was greatly exaggerated. 

Agricultural credit has been injured by magnify- 
ing the losses. The worst enemies of the farmer 
are those who have enlarged the importance of 
his losses. One governor of a great agricultural 
state won applause from his audience of farmers 
when he declared that 90 per cent of the farm- 
ers are bankrupt. A speaker at a Chicago conven- 
tion recently said that over 50 per cent of the 
farmers are bankrupt. Such assertions may be 
politically popular now, but not next year when 
the situation is better understood. Careful inves- 
tigation will show that less than 1 per cent are 
bankrupt. 

In the year 1921 in the United States of 1,927,- 
304 commercial firms doing business 19,652 failed. 
This is a fraction over 1 per cent. 

In the United States, according to the census of 
1920, of the total of 6,448,366 farms, 2,454,746 were 
operated by tenants. / 

In years past it has been so unusual for failures 
to occur among farmers that when one now goes 
into bankruptcy it occasions comment. 

It is a safe estimate that the percentage of farm 
failures has been less than half as great as the 
failures in other lines of business. The greater 
solvency prevailing in agriculture is due princi- 
pally to two causes—the low percentage of indebt- 
edness on which interest is paid and the capacity 
of the farmer to reduce his cash overhead expense. 

More than half of the farmer’s labor expense is 
the work of himself and family. He has no 
monthly bill to pay for rent of a dwelling. That 
is thrown in with the farm. His food is largely 
provided from the farm. On two-thirds of the 
farms of the country, fuel may also be provided 
from the farm in the form of wood. This winter, 


*Extracts from an article, one in a series, on 
“What is the real situation of the American Farmer,” 
in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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thousands of farmers have stopped burning coal 
and have gone back to wood. For two or three 
years the farmer is in position to refuse to buy 
clothing, farm implements and harnesses. He is 
in a very favorable position to “dig in” and lead 
a life independent of other occupations. The 
farmer’s wealth is tangible and permanent. Very 
little of it is made up of good-will, an important 
asset in the business of the merchant and the 
manufacturer. After the “digging in” time is over 
and business again is on a normal footing, the 
farmer takes his place with the other business 
men of the country. The value of his land and 
other property will be undiminished from the ef- 
fects of having lain dormant a few months. When 
agriculture shuts off buying, other industries 
atrophy and, unlike agriculture, they are not able 
to begin just where they left off when business 
again starts. 

When forced into an economic contest, the 
farmer is in better position than anyone else to 
take care of himself and to play a waiting game. 
His average indebtedness is moderate—less than 
that in any other business. The total value of 
farm lands and buildings in the United States in 
1920, according to the Federal census, was $66,334,- 
309,556. The total farm mortgage indebtedness in 
the United States is estimated by experts to be 
approximately $8,000,000,000—something over 12 
per cent of the total valuation. And this does 
not take into consideration the personal farm prop- 
erty, which is far in excess of the personal debts. 
The census reports farm mortgage indebtedness of 
$4,003,767,892 January 1, 1920, but that only in- 
cludes indebtedness on farms occupied by owners 
at the time the census enumerators called. No in- 
formation is collected regarding farms operated 
by tenants or managers. The census gives the 
mortgage debt of 18.6 per cent of American farms. 
It is conservatively estimated that 40 per cent of 


_the farms are encumbered by mortgage. 


The railroads of the country are understood to 
be carrying an indebtedness of approximately half 
their value. Mercantile and industrial concerns 
and public utilities often pay interest on more 
than half of their operating capital. It is apparent 
that agriculture is carrying a much smaller burden 
of indebtedness than any other business. The 
farmer can stand hard times, with less insolvency, 
than others. 

- During the last 50 years the drift of population 
from the country to the town has been more rapid 
than in previous years. As the proportion of coun- 
‘try population has been reduced, the living con- 
ditions and profits of the farmer have steadily im- 


proved. Within recent years a group of faddists 


have urged a “back to the farm” movement as the 
one thing most desirable to promote national pros- 
perity and happiness. Comparison of compensa- 
tion shows that we have too large a proportion of 
our population on the farms now. To increase the 
percentage of farm population would throw the 
national system still further out of balance. The 
man who has the industry and managing ability 


. to operate a farm is entitled to labor compensa- 


tion not less than that received by the bricklayer, 
the plumber or the railroad employe. 


Improvements in farm machinery have increased 
the productive ability of farm workers. This is 
particularly noticeable in grain harvesting machin- 
ery, with which two men can now accomplish as 
much as a dozen could with the hand implements 
of 75 years ago. It is no longer necessary for a 
majority of the population to engage in rural pur- 
suits to produce the food required for the nation. 

The friend of the farmer will not favor Gov- 
ernment appropriation to put more competitors 
into his field of operations. If 15 per cent of those 
now engaged in farming were to change to other 
gainful occupations, and part of the fields now cul- 
tivated were turned into pastures, it would be bet- 
ter for those remaining in the business. 


_All signs point to a speedy rehabilitation of ag- 
riculture on a nationally profitable basis with one 
exception. The exception is taxation. Agricul- 
tural taxes are steadily and rapidly advancing. The 
farmer pays heavier local property taxes than form- 
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erly; and also Federal income taxes. Unless there 
is a cessation of the steady increase in the output of 
tax-exempt securities the taxes of agriculture as 
well as other industries will continue to increase. 


NEW EQUIPMENT AT FOSTORIA 


The Fostoria Storage & Transfer Elevator Com- 
pany of Fostoria, Ohio, has recently made some im- 
provements in its plant. 


The elevator is one of 


RANDOLPH DRIER IN FOSTORIA PLANT 


the most up-to-date transfer houses in Ohio, and is 
so arranged that it is very flexible and can be oper- 
ated with much less labor than most houses of its 
capacity. 

The iron clad working house was acquired some 
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plan and is 130 feet high. This contains 22 bins 
with a capacity of 75,000 bushels. The machinery 
equipment consists of a No. 9 Eureka Clipper and a 
double warehouse Eureka Cleaner. Two 96,000- 
pound Fairbanks Beam Registering Scales are on 
the second floor, while the top floor contains the 
four elevator heads and drives. The conveying and 
elevating machinery was furnished by the Webster 
Manufacturing Company. 

The house has a 1,000-bushel per hour bleacher 
and there has just been added a Randolph Direct 
Heat Drier of a capacity of from 500 to 600 bushels 
per hour, which takes the place the old drier which 
necessitated a boiler to operate it. 

The concrete storage annex consists of eight 
tanks 25 feet in.diameter and 78 feet high which, 
with three interstice bins, gives a storage capacity 
of 250,000, making a total storage for the plant of 
325,000 bushels. The original house was erected by 
the Burrell Engineering & Construction Company. 

Adjoining the elevator is a one-story warehouse, 
42x48 feet, used for storage and as a sacking room. 
There is a seven-foot basement under the entire 
plant. In the basement is a car puller operated by 
a 25-horsepower motor. The total power required 
for the house is 215 horsepower which is dis- 
tributed through 12 motors of various sizes, each 
drive in the house being operated independently. 

The company is ably managed by the president, 
A. T. Ward, who has had an extensive experience 
in elevator operation. 


“BLACKHULL” WHEAT 


Kansas has a new variety of Hard Winter wheat 
of which great things are expected. It has been 
grown chiefly in Harvey, Sedgwick and Reno Coun- 
ties and it is under test at the Kansas Agricultural 
College, which, however, makes no report on var- 
ieties until they have been tested on for three years 
at least. But the county agent of Harvey County 
furnishes some facts about it. Blackhull wheat, 
he says, is highly disease resistant, has a stiff 
straw and stands up well in rich ground where 
other varieties go down. Its yields are high. It 


PLANT OF THE FOSTORIA (OHIO) STORAGE & TRANSFER ELEVATOR COMPANY 


five years ago by Buffalo interests, but the company 
does a general transfer business, for its location at 
the intersection of five grain roads, gives it advan- 
tages which many independent shippers appreciate. 
The working house is 42 by 48 feet on the ground 


is not very winter-hardy and is not recommended 
for western Kansas. 

Blackhull was developed from three black 
heads of wheat which Harl G. Clark, a farmer near 
Sedgwick, found in a, field of Turkey Red in 1912. 
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POOR OLD FARM BUREAU 


TIS bad enough to be spurned, but to be 

spurned twice in the same spot is too 
much. Our hearts should bleed for the Farm 
Bureau Federation for this has been its re- 
cent experience. Perhaps we would grieve 
if the Farm Bureau had not brought its 
castigation upon itself. 

The first blow came from the cooperative 
live stock shipping associations which the 
National Live Stock Producers Association, 
the pet child of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, is trying to put out of business at 
various central stock markets. The indepen- 
dent co-operative societies are up in arms 
and have determined to fight the National. 

The second jolt came from the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of North Dakota, 
which at its recent meeting at Grand Forks, 
repudiated the U. S. Grain Growers and all 
its works. The sentiment of the convention 
was pretty well expressed by Secretary Lee 
whose report appears on another page of this 
issue. North Dakota has been the stamping 
ground of radical social experimenters. The 
leader of the group, Prof. E. F. Ladd, now 
Senator, was one of the Committee of Seven- 
teen of the Farm Bureau who formulated the 
policies of the Grain Growers. The organ- 
izers counted on North Dakota to a man and 
had them 
members. 


their 
3ut the plans of the Grain Grow- 
ers, or rather the utter lack of plans, has dis- 
gusted even the radicals of the Northwest, 
and the U. S. G. G. will have to get along 
without them. 

All this must be somewhat discouraging 
to the Farm Bureau. That organization tried 


already numbered among 
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to monopolize the marketing of both live- 
stock and grain, and the American farmer has 
rebelled. He has renounced the monopolies 
threatened by the agencies of the Bureau. This 
was the undoubted goal of the Farm Bureau 
or it would not have been so anxious to have 
the Co-operative Marketing Bill passed by 
Congress. This independent stand of the 
farmer organizations is one of the most en- 
couraging things we have seen in some time, 
and promises a future where honest com- 
petition will keep grain and stock marketing 
on a basis of economy and service. 


CHANGES IN WHEAT GRADE 


N ANOTHER page will be found sug- 

gestions for changes in wheat grades 
which have been made to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace. He requests that sugges- 
tions or criticism of these grades be sent to 
him not later than March 23. There will be 
no public hearings so all your comment will 
have to be done by mail. 

To nine out of ten wheat buyers the 
changes would make but little difference. 
Millers, who buy the bulk of Spring wheat, 
buy it on quality and not on name. The 
changes, therefore, merely express the desire 
of the growers to kid themselves in the be- 
lief that they can get something for nothing, 
and changes would only make for harder 
work and confusion of inspectors. 

The very fact that there are to be no hear- 
ings leads us to believe that Secretary Wal- 
lace does not contemplate changing the 
grades unless there is an unmistakable de- 
mand from all interests. If you have any- 
thing to say see that it reaches Washington 
before March 23. 


UNIFORM INTERPRETATION OF 
GRADES 


HAT is heat damaged wheat? This 
was the question which consumed most 
of the time at the meeting on March 1 at 
Oklahoma City. The gathering was com- 
posed of grain dealers from the Southwest, 
members of state and board of trade inspec- 
tion bureaus, and Government officials, about 
150 in all. . 
The meeting was called because of dissatis- 
faction from the various interpretations of 
damaged wheat at the several inspection of- 
fices. The differences in the grades assigned 
have amounted to from 10 to 30 cents a 
bushel in price. The inspectors present at 
the meeting are trying to work out a form 
which will make uniformity less difficult, 
which country dealers can follow without 
danger of being severely penalized when their 
grain gets to a terminal market or inspection 
point, but just what that form will be has 
not been announced. 

This is one of the phases of inspection 
upon which there can never be perfect’ uni- 
formity. Of necessity a decision must rest 
upon individual judgment and until all men 
are cast from a single mold there will be dif- 
ferences in judgment even when the) men 
concerned are trained observers and scrupu- 
lously honest in their mental processes. By 


reviewing many samples together, however, 
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inspectors and shippers can approach uni- 
formity in grading damaged wheat and this 
is the most we can expect. Even if this much 
is accomplished the meeting will prove itself 
a decided success. 


FARM: NEWS - 


UCH of the news and several articles 

in this issue relate to farm subjects 
rather than to strictly elevator or grain mat- 
ters. This is not by design, but happens be- 
cause the grain dealers’ interests at this time 
are so closely bound up with legislation and 
financial issues as they relate to farming and 
farm movements that the subject assumes 
unusual importance. A close reading of 


these articles will not be unremunerative for | 


they show up many of the fallacies in regard 
to farm subjects under which our legislators 
and the general public are laboring. As 
grain dealers are often called upon to answer 
arguments about alleged abuses and fancied 
unfairness to the farmers, this number wil! 
prove of value. - 


I. C. C. SUPREME IN RAIL MATTERS 


ECIDING the now famous Wisconsin 
Rate Case, the U. S. Supreme Court 
held that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has power to fix intrastate rates if the 
state rate made unjust discrimination against 
any stated area. This settles the contention 
of many years between state commissions and 
the Federal body, and the decision will be 
welcomed by the grain trade as it will insure 
market equalization from competing territory 
so far as state discrimination is concerned. 
The decision does not affect the power of 
the state to fix rates within its borders, this 
power remains as it has always been; but it 
settles for once and all the fact that when 
there is conflict, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the higher authority and its 
rulings shall prevail. It will mitigate some- 
what the ever-present threat of local political 
bias under which the railroads have been la- 
boring, and makes our roads national utilities 
as they should be. 


ANTI-TRUST LAW UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL 


HE New York Supreme Court has held 

the Donnelly Anti-trust Law of that 
state to be unconstitutional. Amendments 
to the Law exempted combinations of farm- 
ers and dairymen, which, the court held, ren- 
ders the whole statute unconstitutional and 
void. The technical ground for the decision 
was that the law denies to other business men 
the rights and privileges accorded to farmers 
and dairymen, and thereby it denies to all 
citizens the equal protection of the laws. 

If this is good law in New York it should 
also be good law before the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Congress recently passed an act 
which gave to co-operative societies of farm- 
ers exemptions and privileges which trade as- 
sociations and individuals are denied. This 
is certainly not equal protection before the 
law, and the Supreme Court, soon or late, 
will have to decide 


its constitutionality, — 
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Charles Quinn recently called attention to 
the fact that Chief Justice Taft, when Presi- 
dent, vetoed an appropriation bill because it 
contained this sentence: “No money therein 
to be appropriated shall be used for the prose- 
cution of farmer or labor organizations for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Law.” 

Congress in 1912, as in 1922, for the sake 
of the farm and labor vote, seemed willing 
to prostitute justice and destroy the founda- 
tion of equality upon which our Government 
was built. Fortunately there are still men 
who are Americans first and politicians or 
egotists second. Upon them the future rests 
with a grave responsibility and it is up to all 
of us to back them to the limit. 


MORE POWER TO SECRETARY 
WALLACE 


ILLS, authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 

culture to determine trading rules and 
business practices of all who handle farm 
products, have been introduced into Congress 
by Senator McNary of Oregon and Repre- 
sentative Summers of Washington. This 
joint bill is known.as the “Farm Products 
Trading Rules Act,” and gives the Secretary 
power to investigate any transaction or rec- 
ord or business of persons who handle such 
products, and authorizes him to organize ar- 
bitration boards to settle disputes. 

At its best the Act is an unwarranted in- 
fringement upon private rights; and at its 
_ worst it provides the Secretary with an in- 
strument which could be used to destroy the 
last vestige of opposition to farmers co-op- 
erative marketing agencies, not through 
power of suppression perhaps, but by way 
of annoyances which would drive out of busi- 
ness all independent operators. We believe 
that even the present Congress would hesi- 
tate to pass such an injurious measure. 


GRAIN RESERVES 


ESERVES of grain in this country, esti- 

mated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as of March 1, are much less than last 
year at this time, in spite of the heavy coarse 
‘grain production. There were left on farms 
1,313,120,000 bushels of corn, or about 42.6 
per cent of the crop, as against 1,564,832,000 
bushels or 48.8 per cent of the crop last year. 
As the feeding requirements from March 1 
to October 1 are normally nearly half the 
crop and as there has been and will be un- 
doubted waste which always accompanies 
large and cheap crops, the carryover to the 
new crop will probably be very small, com- 
paratively. 

Wheat on farms March 1 was estimated 
‘at 131,136,000 bushels, as compared with 
217,037,000 bushels last year. Elevator and 
mill stocks are 72,564,000 bushels or a total 
in all positions of about 224,000,000 bushels. 
This compares with 327,000,000 bushels last 
year, a decrease of 83,000,000 bushels. Our 
exports last year between March 1 and July 
t were about 105,000,000 bushels and if this 
amount is even approached this year it will 
put our millers in a hard scramble for sup- 
plies. 

There were 404,461,000 bushels of oats, or 
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about 38.1 per cent left on March 1, as 
against 683,759,000 bushels or 45.7 per cent 
last year. Oats have been draggy all season 
and reports of decreased consumption have 
been prevalent in all centers, so that the dis- 
appearance, in the face of these facts, is 
somewhat -remarkable. Barley shows 40,- 
950,000 bushels in reserve this year as against 
65,229,000 bushels last year. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


OO many grain dealers turned faint- 
hearted when a co-operative elevator 
has appeared at their stations. They have 
been able to see no silver lining to the cloud 
and life has become a place of gloom and dis- 


couragement. But on Page 646, L. W. Rails- 
back offers some suggestions which should 
prove encouraging to these pessimists. Mr. 


Railsback is a director of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers Association, and has had experience 
in co-operative competition. He is no “Polly- 
anna,’ but a practical successful dealer who 
knows what he is talking about, so that his 
optimistic attitude can be accepted as an ac- 
tual basis of operation and not as a mere 
theory. 

The experience of many co-operative ele- 
vators this year shows that:they are not im- 
mune to the vicissitudes which befall inde- 
pendent houses, and the failures among the 
latter are certainly no greater than among 
the co-ops. So why lie down on the job? 
Others have successfully withstood the in- 
vasion of their territory, and so can you. It 
all resolves itself in the matter of service, 
for a farmer may easily be carried away by 
a co-operative organizer and lend his sup- 
port to a movement, but if the project does 
not produce better returns than the indepen- 
dent house has in the past, the farmer is not 
going to sacrifice his personal advantage for 
the sake of a theory. 

All grain dealers are agreed that a pri- 
vately owned and managed business can be 
operated more economically than a co-opera- 
tive house with paid help to run it. It is up 
to the individual then, to demonstrate this 
fact in his community, not by losing his head 
and entering into a price boosting competi- 
tion, but by good: conservative management 
with fair and equitable treatment to all and 
a smile,—particularly the smile. 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


ADLY as we need a full economic under- 
standing with Europe, under the cir- 
cumstances no one can quarrel with President 
Harding’s determination not to be represent- 
ed at the conference at Genoa, Italy, sched- 
uled for April 10. The refusal of this coun- 
try to take part will have a more salutary 
effect than if we participated. We will lay 
ourselves open to criticism by the chauvin- 
istic press abroad and will not make America 
any more popular with the masses, but the 
statesmen and perhaps even a few of the 
politicians will be brought to face the brass 
tacks of the real situation, a thing they have 
carefully avoided in the past. 
American business men have come to dread 
every news item from Washington, lest our 
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politicians will be found to have again stirred 
up an evil scented mess that disturbs busi- 
ness or undermines the Constitution, but gets 
ignorant votes for the legislators. But bad as 
our Congressmen are, they are no worse than 
the politicians abroad. They, and they alone, 
have kept Europe in turmoil ever since the 
armistice, and we would gain nothing and 
might lose much if we took part in their 
squabbles. At this distance it looks as if the 
Genoa conference would result mere 
grinding of political axes, and we do not care 
to be the grindstone nor the boy who turns 
it. 


in a 


FIAT MONEY 


N SPITE of the examples of fiat money 

and its effect which we have had from 
every country of central and eastern Europe, 
our politicians, and some public men outside 
of politics, still keep flirting with the idea 
in the interest of some special class or group. 
Of all the radical and silly measures which 
have been advocated in recent years, this is 
the most dangerous, for it is applied first to 
one group and then another, and all in their 
selfishness fall for it, regardless of the effect 
it would have upon the country at large. 

The names of Thomas Edison and Henry 
Ford carry a great deal of weight with many 
people. They have earned their place in our re- 
gard, one as an inventor and the other as a 
manufacturer and merchandiser. But neither 
of them apparently knows the first thing 
about economics or they. would not be advo- 
cating spurious currency based upon farm 
products or upon the good name and credit 
of our The proposed Bonus 
Bill with its discountable certificates is an- 
other form of fiat money propaganda that is 
unworthy of Mr. Fordney and its other advo- 
cates. Even the radical farm bloc might be 
supposed to have intelligence enough to draw 
a lesson from the experience of Russia, Aus- 
tria and Germany, but their taste of power 
seems to have destroyed their judgment. The 
article “Government for Farmers Only” by 
Earle W. Gage, in this issue, provides an in- 


Government. 


stance in point, 

The line is sharply drawn between money 
that is backed by a gold reserve, the world’s 
standard of banking security, and that which 
exists merely as an I. O. U. and is issued with 
the hope that posterity will pay. The Ameri- 
can people would be quick to reptidiate fiat 
money if it were presented to them as such, 
the danger lies in the camouflage with which 
it is concealed. We have drawn upon the 
future to pay our war debts; it is time the 
nation took the stand for cash payments on 
its operating expense. 

pe en en 

Auto trucks brought 51,100 hogs, 3,600 
sheep, and 9,500 cattle to the Chicago mar- 
ket last year, from distances up to 50 miles. 
This hauling was done cheaper than the rail- 
roads could do it, and the animals reached 
market in an infinitely better condition than 
it they had been shipped by rail. There are 
many services that the truck can do that 
is out of the realm of horses. There should 
be no conflict between the two, each has a 
function to perform. 
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Alberta is proposing a law to compel Cana- 
dian farmers to co-operate in fighting grass- 
hoppers and other insect enemies of crops; a 
sort of Farmers Draft Law. 


Oat smut still causes hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars loss each year to elevator op- 
erators as well as farmers, in spite of the sim- 
ple formaldehyde preventive. 


Senator Moses says that “the agricultural 
bloc consists of 19 lawyers, one editor, one 
oil driller and one pipe manufacturer.” But 
they all know how to farm for votes. 


The best way to prevent a coal strike is to 
persuade your customers to stock up now for 
at least 90 days. If all coal bins are full miners 
will hesitate about starting something they 
can’t finish. 


For the seven months ending January 31, 
our exports were less than twice as much as 
our imports. This is much better than it has 
been, but the ideal, healthy state is for one 
to balance the other. 


President Harding has taken a firm stand 
on the soldiers’ bonus question, and we be- 
lieve he will be equally courageous in case 
the coal miners remain obdurate. We have 
little fear of a coal shortage. 


The American Wheat Growers, Associated, 
pioposes to reconcile all the plans and theories 
of the various farmers organizations and make 
one big pool. It will be so busy reconciling 
that there will be little time to market grain. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
modified its order in the western rate case, 
so that railroads may be allowed to retain 
the relationship between markets. This is 
the danger of flat reductions or increases in 
rates. 


Western Canadian wheat is known gener- 
ally on the world’s markets at “Manitoba.” 


Saskatchewan and other provinces take ex- ° 


ception to the name as most of the wheat is 
no longer raised in Manitoba. They all want 
the credit for their own product. 


President Markham of the Illinois Central 
is right when he says that when public super- 
vision of railroads assumes the duties of man- 
agement and inflicts unnecessary burdens 
upon the roads, it is the public that has to 
pay the bill. 


Bert H. Lang of the Soil Products Depart- 
ment, First National Bank in St. Louis, pro- 
poses a new way of getting crop statistics, 
namely: “Provide that all threshing outfits 
operate under Federal License with provision 
for final report at a stated period at the end 
of the season, such reports to cover stocks 
of old wheat in their patron’s hands as of July 
1 and also the threshing result of the then 
current crop.” This is all right as a supple- 
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mentary source of information, but inasmuch 
as there are thousands of farmers who do not 
attempt to thresh until long after the final 
returns on the crop are issued, there would be 
grave discrepancies. 


Parts of North Dakota are suffering from 
feed shortage which has reached serious pro- 
portions. It must amuse the Russian soviet- 
ists that such a condition should exist in this 
country where there is such a wealth of feed 
grains and hay. 


An elevator is proposed for the Everglades 
ci Florida. The Everglades suggest to most 
of us merely moss-hung trees, snakes and al- 
ligators. But drainage has made some won- 
derful corn land in this forsaken region, and 
even an elevator is a possibility of the near 
future. 


If there is one agricultural fact that has 
been thoroughly and conclusively demon- 
strated, it is that fertilizers return a profit out 
of proportion to their cost. Many elevators 
are using the figures that have been prepared 
in every agricultural state to work up a nice 
business in this profitable sideline. 


Chairman Trethowan, chairman of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Pool, is on his way to this 
country to negotiate an agreement with Am- 
erican and Canadian interests to restrict sell- 
ing at certain periods so as to avoid compe- 
tition. We wouldn’t give a cancelled postage 
stamp for Mr. Trethowan’s chances. 


Plans for wheat pooling having fallen flat in 
Canada the farmers are now trying to force 
the Government to handle the crop. Ameri- 
can farmers will be fortunate if they can gain 
the sad experience by proxy from our north- 
ern neighbors, instead of having to go through 
with the uneconomic experiment themselves. 


The Indiana Grain Dealers Association has 
joined with the millers of the state in ar- 
ranging for wholesale life insurance of mem- 
bers up to $2,000 and up to $1,000 for em- 
ployes, at a rate about half that of individual 
policies. Secretary Riley has accomplished 
something worth while in this arrangement. 


The Department of Agriculture has been 
devoting much time to the production of high- 
yielding varieties of both Spring and Winter 
oats. State experiment stations are co-op- 
erating. lJogren and Idamine are two vari- 
eties that have already been distributed in 
Iowa and Idaho, respectively, but the work is 
only just started. 


House Resoluion 2964: “To promote agri- 
culture by stabilizing the prices of certain 
products,” represents the attempts of the 
North Dakota crowd to revive the U. S. Grain 
Corporation and fix a minimum price for 
wheat. Only the extremists like Senator 
Ladd are for the bill, and recent price gains 
seem to have taken all the pep out of its support. 


The engineers who are investigating the 
state owned elevator and mill in North Da- 
kota, recommended that the state write off 
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its books the actual cost to the state and 
place the plant at present value, as a basis 
of calculation of profit. A great many private 
elevator owners would be in a much more 
healthy condition if they did the same thing. 
An elevator built at war costs cannot compete 
with one built now, unless this loss is ac- 
cepted. 


The farmer is receiving plentiful advice as 
to what crops to plant or not to plant this 
year. Most of them will seed in what they 
have been accustomed to grow, with a little 
more attention to rotation than they have paid 
in the last few years, perhaps, but otherwise 
with little or no attention paid to the ad- 


visors. In the long run the farmer is wise. 


The season of conventions is upon us and 
the grain trade needs no reminder that there 
are a multitude of national issues which need 
the support or opposition of the united trade. 
You cannot give your share of such support 
by staying home from your association meet- 
ing. Sportsmanship, even it it were not a 
matter of personal advantage, commands your 
presence. 


Those who have given thought to future 
shipments of grain from Great Lake ports 
direct to Europe, call attention to the neces- 
sity of having package freight wharves in 
connection with elevators as grain will have 
to go as ballast cargo only, in many instances. 
This is brought out in connection with con- 
ditions at Liverpool in the first page article 
of this issue. 


The Agricultural College of Missouri is 
responsible for the statement that farmers’ 
buying and selling associations in the state 
in 1921, saved $91,773 over what it would 
have cost through ordinary channels. This 
appears like careless bookkeeping, as some 
of the transactions must certainly have had 
some odd cents involved in the deal. If they 
had said $91,773.49 it would have been more 
convincing. As it is it leaves us cold. 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas has been 
elected leader of the Agricultural Bloc in 
Congress. For many years he has cultivated 
the art of making the farmer believe he was 
abused so he could sympathize and suggest 
correction in his farm publications, and inci- 
dently get the farmers’ subscriptions. It 
worked splendidly. He is still at the same 
game and with the same methods, except 
that instead of dollars he is now after votes. 


The new domestic bills of lading go into 
effect on March 15, 1922. The carriers will. 
permit the use of old forms where new forms 
are not available, but shippers should stamp 
the old form as follows: 

This shipment is tendered and received subject 
to the terms and conditions of the company’s uni- 
form bill of lading, effective March 15, 1922. This 
receipt is not negotiable and if the shipment is con- 
signed “To Order” must be exchanged for the 
company’s uniform order bill of lading, 
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Agent’s signature. 


March 15, 1922 
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URMSTON ba 


ELECTION AT LITTLE ROCK 
At the recent annual meeting of the Little Rock, 
Grain HWxchange, Little Rock, Ark., Guy Williams 
was elected president and F. Kramer Darragh, vice- 
president. The directors chosen were: John F. 
Weinmann, Walter Brown, E. L. Farmer, Geo. E. 
Cunningham and C. L. Gordy. 


NEW OFFICERS AT CAIRO 

The new officers elected to serve the Cairo 
Board of Trade, Cairo, Ill, are, H. EB. Halliday, 
president; Ira Hastings, vice-president; John 
Thistlewood, secretary; Louis H. Block, treasurer. 

Directors are, H. V. Lind, Chas. Cunningham, 
O. B. Hastings, H. S. Antrim, EH. G. Pink, Jobn 
Thistlewood, Ira Hastings. 


LOOK FOR CONTINUOUS GOOD MARKET 

The decline we had during the past week or 10 
days from the previous high point, of course, has 
shut off some business, but on the whole, the vol- 
ume does not show a material decrease. Thus far 
Milwaukee buyers have absorbed everything of- 
fered and are looking forward to a good market 
right along—H. P. Bacon Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. March 11, 1922. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF GRAIN SHIPPERS, 
ETC. 

Officers of the Chicago Board of Trade desire to 
place grain shippers, producers and consumers in 
position where it will be possible for them to ap- 
ply to the state legislature for any change at any 
time which they may deem advisable. At a recent 
meeting they therefore favored a broader and more 
elastic basis covering the clause relative to the 
Illinois Warehouse Act before the Illinois Consti- 
tutional Convention. 


GENERAL. DEMAND GOOD 

The demand for cash grain in this market has 
been very good and has not been influenced by the 
option market as much as usual. Of course, the 
main reason for this fact is the extremely light re- 
ceipts. Especially true is this of wheat, the move- 
ment of which is very limited and we look for the 
premium on good heavy milling wheat to increase. 

The recovery of grain prices has, of course, had 
a very far reaching effect on the entire trade and 
since the first of the year we have had a better feel- 
ing of optimism than we have seen for some time. 
From what observations we can make, we find that 
improvement can be noted in practically every line 


and we find that every degree of improvement re- 


sults in a very large increase in optimism.—Mu- 
tual Commission Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mar- 
ket letter of March 18. 


JULY WHEAT LOOKS ATTRACTIVE 

J. Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chicago, IIL. 
‘says in late market letter: 

“Wheat has had a good decline and, although it 
may have extended further than generally expected, 
it is certain that the decline has placed the mar- 
ket in a decidedly better position to respond to 
constructive news. Considering the closely ad- 
justed position of the world’s supply and demand, 
there is every reason to expect developments fa- 
vorable to investors. July wheat is selling at a 
good discount under May. While the crop outlook 
has improved, it is a long time to harvest. Con- 
stantly shrinking supplies and the possibility of 
a erop scare sooner or later make purchases of 
July wheat on breaks attractive. 

“Corn at no time showed decided weakness and 
the market has all the appearance of having ab- 
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sorbed the heavy selling of the recent past. Much 
may be said in favor of higher prices. The export 
demand has been a vital factor in our market for 
a long time and there seems to be no letup in 
this demand.” 


W. S. POWELL DIES 

After many months of stern but hopeless fighting 
against cancer of the throat, William Smith Powell, 
chief grain inspector and weighmaster of the Cairo 
(Ill.) Board of Trade, succumbed at his home in 
Cairo on Marcf 5. 

Mr. Powell was 56 years old at the time of his 
death. Brought up in Chicago, he got into the grain 
business at an early age and for 29 years was con- 
nected with the weighing and inspection depart- 
ments of the Chicago Board of Trade. In 1909 he 
was appointed chief inspector at Cairo and held the 
position up to the time of his death. He had been 
jor many years a faithful attendant at the principal 
grain conventions and had a wide acquaintance in 
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the trade. His friendliness and courtesy endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact and he 
will be greatly missed by a large number of dealers. 


Mr. Powell was an earnest churchman and for the 
last three years had been grand knight of the Cairo 
Council, Knights of Columbus. To Mrs. Powell and 
the other members of his family who survive we ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy. 


TO BOOM PHILADELPHIA SHIPPING 

The following recent dispatch from the Quaker 
City will be of undoubted interest to all grain ex- 
porters: 

“The Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau 
has been formed by the leading trade organiza- 
tions of Philadelphia, which will be the means of 
quickly advancing the commercial prestige of this 
city, and Emil P. Albrecht, president of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse, has been appointed president of 
the bureau. George F. Sproule, director of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries of the city, is chair- 
man of the sub-committee and he has forwarded 
copies of the report of his committee to all the 
trade bodies together with a copy of the minutes. 
As soon as the program is formally adopted steps 
will be taken to have the ‘bureau’ established on 
a working basis. Maritime men associated for 
years with the activities of the Port of Philadelphia 
have expressed themselves as well pleased with the 
progress made. 

“President Albrecht explained in detail the pro- 
cedure that is to be pursued by the bureau in go- 
ing after new business for the port, and what this 
business will mean to the city at large with the 
bringing of additional ships here. It has been es- 
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timated that the average ocean carrier entering 
the port spends approximately $20,000 while here. 
With 1,448 overseas vessels arriving here last year, 
and this number to be greatly augmented this year 
through the activity of the new ocean traffic bu- 
reau, it was pointed out that the investments that 
are to be made in financing the organization will 
offer big returns to the city and find reflection in 
increased business in all lines.” 


FAIR DEMAND FOR CORN AND OATS 

Corn and oats business picked up considerably 
on the bulge of the market but dropped off some 
when prices started to decline. However, the re 
ceipts are slowing up and this week there has been 
a fair demand for all the corn and oats arriving. 

The demand for mill feed is from a hand to 
mouth character. -The trade is only buying as they 
need it feeling that prices will be lower later on— 
H. S. Allen & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Market letter 
of March 13. 

MORE THAN NORMAL MARKETING OF 

WHEAT 

There has been some local movement of Winter 
wheat and as prices are rather attractive to the 
producers there has been more than normal market- 
ing at this time. 

The receipts of corn here have been fairly good 
with demand constant and no accumulations no 
ticed. Receipts are not so heavy now as. country 
points are reporting bad roads and consequently 
light receipts. Values here are just about in line 
with western terminal markets, but better than 
most of the eastern markets. 

Oats are in slow demand and only an occasional 
car of oats suitable for seed brings anything like 
market values. Oats are slowly accumulating in 
the elevators here which is unusual at this time 
of the year. Prices are much lower than western 
terminal markets quotations. Trade not inclined 
to buy and demand continues much below normal. 
—Harper Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Market 
letter of March 13. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 

Norfolk has just authorized a bond issue of 
$5,000,000 for the improvement of terminal facili- 
ties, pier, and grain elevator of 750,000 bushels’ 
capacity. The plans call for the expenditure of 
$3,500,000. The balance to be secured from the 
bonds may be put into additional grain storage if 
the business at the port warrants. 

At the same time that the Norfolk program was 
being planned, the Hampton Roads Port Commis- 
sion has been making a survey of that port and 
has made some 14 recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia for the development of 
that port. 

Eastern people have either not waked up to the 
fact that the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway project 
will be adopted and put through, or else they have 
no faith in the threatened setback for Atlantic ports 
which would follow the construction of the water- 
way. Probably the latter is the real situation. 
While there is no question but that great quantities 
of grain will be diverted to the northern rouie, 
still the St. Lawrence channel will take years to 
complete and by that time the country’s exports 
will have grown faster than the new facilities so 
that both Virginian ports will get plenty of business. 

New York, Philadelphia, Gulf Ports and others 
have shown great activity in port development. 
Part of this is due to the pressure of the northern 
route, but most..of it is made necessary by the 
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natural growth of the foreign commerce of the 
country which the St. Lawrence waterway will not 
affect in the least. Western shippers are glad 
to see better facilities in the Atantic Ports, for 
they have long been needed. 


BIG BILL REILLY 

Ssst! Grain Dealers! Listen! We've got some- 
thing on Big Bill Reilly of the Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Exchange of Cincinnati, Ohio, and don’t want 
him to get wise that we’re spilling it to you. Bill’s 
a big fellow and might get sore. Here’s a picture 
of him drawn from life while he was acting as 
judge of elections at the annual election on the 
Exchange held from 10 to 1:30 o’clock one day late 
in January. At first glance one would easily ima- 
gine that we were publishing a cartoon of Bill. 
That’s where the joke is and the reason why we 
don’t want Bill to know we're running it. 

It’s no eartoon at all but a life-like picture. 
us? 


Get 
Just as he looked when serving as judge of 
elections. No cartoon or anythirg. Naturally any 
one with a face like that wouldn’t want to have it 
get in the papers. We ask you particularly to keep 
quiet about it as we wouldn’t hurt Big Bill’s feel- 
ings for anything. 

Big Bill is with The McQuillan Company. We'll 
hold their paper out this month so he wont get wise 
to the running of the picture. Last year before he 
began to look this way he took a trip and a great 
many grain and hay dealers through Ohio and In- 


The Smile Jhat won'foome off, 
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diana still remember and talk of the visit of a cer- 
tain young man of‘ gigantic proportions with a 
hearty handshake and million dollar smile who 
came. from Cincinnati to tell about the superior 
service he was prepared to give through the firm 
with which he was associated, The McQuillan Com- 


pany, Inc. And they do say he made good on the 
service. 
Ssst! Grain Dealers! Listen! If you go to Cin- 


cinnati in the near future and call on The McQuil- 
lan Company, don’t say anything about our running 
Big Bill’s picture. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS WILL GROW 
BETTER 

Our movement of wheat, corn and oats, has been 
generally declining for the past three weeks. The 
latter part of February we had quite a heavy move- 
ment of corn, but since then the receipts have let 
up considerably. Wheat has been moving in fair 
supply, but the quality has been very low. We do 
not think over 10 per cent of the receipts would 
pass choice milling wheat. Our information 
from all millers covering this whole southeastern 
territory is that their stocks are very light and 
the demand is also more normal, however, most of 
them are buying a little choice wheat and they re 
port generally a gradual improvement in the mill- 
ing business. 

There has been a good demand for corn here right 
along, but the exporters are getting pretty well 
filled up again. Receipts are running light and it 
looks as though the demand will fully keep up with 
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the receipts, in fact we look for corn values to 
harden a little—they have already worked about 2 
cents closer to the option than they were last week. 

Receipts of oats have been running light and 
considerably less than expected, and while the de- 
mand has kept up, the oats that were selling at 
416 cents to 5 cents under the Chicago May a week 
or 10 days ago, are now selling at about 3 cents 
under. Stocks of oats in the Southeast are light 
and it looks as though we are going to get a de- 
mand for them right along at fairly steady prices. 

We note that business conditions all over the 
country are improving, although the improvement 
is hardly noticed, but an advance of 15 cents to 20 
cents a bushel in this corn the past 60 days indi- 
cates that we are almost bound to have very bene- 
ficial effects on the general business of the coun- 
try. The railroad people say they are noticing an 
increase in the freight, incident to the advance in 
the price of corn. 

We do not look for anything startling, but we do 
think that the general condition of things will work 
up gradually for the better for the next six or 
seven months.—Elmore-Schultz Graig Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Market letter of March 13. 


“NO PEP!” 
“Wheat lacks pep,” says C. A. King & Co. of 
Toledo, in letter of March 11. “Our monthly dis- 
appearance on the crop has been around 80,000,000 


bushels. It would appear we are short wheat, but 
where do the primary receipts come from? Has 
domestic consumption been greatly reduced? Are 


the Government figures wrong? 
situation is that unless the visible supply of wheat 
Monday shows a decrease of 2,000,000 bushels or 
better, buyers will do well to wait for breaks. 
market is a case of present plenty against pros- 
pective scarcity. 

“We feel friendly to corn and rye. 
of oats does not look bullish.” 


The future 


CORN RECEIPTS LIGHT; ADVANCE 
EXPECTED 

Receipts of corn here the past week show a de 
cided falling off. Values in this market have had 
a fairly good break, in sympathy with the de- 
cline in other markets the early part of the week. 
The demand here at present seems to be of a 
local character, industries taking the bulk of the 
arrivals. Very little business is being done for 
shipment. Selling on the part of the country since 
the break in prices has been limited, and no doubt 
receipts will continue light for some little time as 
farmers will no doubt begin their spring work 
soon, and we would not be surprised to see con- 
siderable of an advance in prices. 

Receipts of oats have been fairly good, and while 
the demand has not been active, all arrivals have 
been taken care of at fairly good prices as com- 
pared with other markets. Stocks seem to be 
large everywhere and buying has not been active 
on this account.—Mueller Grain Company, Peoria, 
Ill. Market Letter cf March 138. 


THE GOOD DEMAND WILL CONTINUE 

While the week just closed has seen wide fluc- 
tuations in the futures market there has been a 
strong undertone to the Buffalo cash market 
throughout the week, and at the close today spot 
corn prices are 1% cents higher than last Satur- 
day while oats are only % cent lower against a 
decline of 1144 in Chicago May. This shows con- 
clusively that the recent advance in values has 
been warranted, and due to an actual demand for 
the real article. 

While supplies of corn and oats in store locally 
are large, the movement from the farms has ceased 
and will not be resumed until after planting, and 
in the meantime there is every indication that the 
good demand experienced here since the first of 
the year will continue right through the spring 
months and that local stocks will not be more 
than sufficient to carry the trade which looks to 
this market for supplies until the opening of lake 
navigation six weeks hence. 

It will be another month or six weeks before 
pastures in the East will green up and in the 
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meantime consumption will continue ‘at a heavy 
rate as feeding operations have proven profitable 
this winter and the consumer seems to have gotten 
his nerve back. In fact conditions in the grain 
trade throughout the East are nearly if not quite 
normal again. 

The wheat market has been dull with very little 
trading and will probably continue so, as local 
millers have mostly enough wheat on hand to carry 
them until the opening of navigation. There are 
indications of some improvement locally in the de- 
mand for Winter wheat and it would not be sur- 
prising to see a scarcity in Soft wheat in this 
market shortly.—J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Market Letter of March 13. 


D. J. SCHUH RETURNS TO GRAIN AND HAY 
a EXCHANGE 

Following an absence of 11 months, D, J. Schuh, 
resumed his duties on March 1, as executive sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange. 
During 1921, Mr. Schuh was in the employ of the 
Early & Daniel Company and when John De Molet 
was elected president of the Exchange it was the 
first act after he assumed office to instruct the 
Board of Directors to endeavor to have Mr. Schuh 
return to his former pcsition with the Exchange. 

In taking over the executive secretaryship of 
the Exchange, Mr. Schuh relieves B. J. Drummond 
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of those duties which he had been combining with 
those of traffic manager. Mr. Drummond will con- 
tinue to serve as traffic manager. Mr. Schuh left 
the Exchange on April 1, 1921, to accept an ex- 
ecutive position with the Early & Daniel Company. 
He is a man of wide acquaintance with grain 
trade affairs and may be expected to promote the 
growth and influence of the Exchange on his re- 
turn to his former office. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago——New members elected to the Board of. 
Trade during February are: James T. Munds, Edw. 
Tilden, Charles V. Essroger, Henry B. Smith, Paul 
Heyman, Alfred G. Kay, C. H. McCarty, C. G. Ellis, 
Benjamin F. Stern, S. F. Mayer, and Edward T. 
White. The memberships of the following were 
transferred: John H. Holden, James B. Forgan, 
Benjamin S. Armstrong, Joseph A. Rushton, Frank 
S. Gresham, H. W. Ladish, Harley McCardel, H. R. 
McLaughlin, H. P. Rogers, H. S. Newell and Julian 
G. Cates. Reported by Secretary John R. Mauff. 

Duluth—W. F. Rosar and Parker M. Paine have 
been admitted to membership on the Board of 
Trade; John A. Lamb and Joseph Simons have 
withdrawn their memberships on the Exchange. 
Reported by Secretary Charles F. MacDonald. 

Indianapolis —Charles S. Weirick, 515 Board of 
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Trade Building, is a new member on the Board of 
Trade. Reported by Secretary William H. Howard. 

Kansas City—A. W. Stewart was admitted to 
membership on the Board of Trade on transfer from 
G. C. Martin; R. O. McKenna was admitted on 
transfer from A. W. Stewart. Reported by Secre- 
tary E. D. Bigelow. 

Milwaukee.—William P. Cavanagh, Frank A. Mil- 
ler, Harold L. Mott, Fred Pabst, Charles H. ReQua 
are new members in the Chamber of Commerce. 
The memberships of C. S. Christensen, Sr., Frank 
W. Donaldson, A. C. Peters, Emil Stoppenbach and 
George A. Schroeder, deceased, have been trans- 
ferred. Reported by Secretary H. A. Plumb. 

Richmond, Va.—Membership on the Grain Ex- 
change was granted to Herbert Smith during Feb- 
ruary. Reported by Secretary W. F. Green. 

Wichita—Herman E. Bauman of the Southern 
Grain Company and Clyde F. Candill, of Stevens- 
Scott Grain Company, were elected to membership 
on the Board of Trade. Reported by Secretary R. 
B. Waltermire. 


TERMINAL NOTES 

The Wilkinson Grain Company, Ltd., of 
treal, Que., has been incorporated. 

A Chicago Board of Trade membership sold on 
March 9 at $7,350 net to the buyer. 

Logan & Bryan of Chicago have been admitted 
to membership on the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Rasmussen & Co., grain and stock firm of Chi- 
cago and New York, recently made an assignment. 

L. C. Newsome of the Newsome Grain & Feed 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is taking a short vaca- 
tion’ in Cuba. : 

Fred Langenburg of Langenburg Bros. Grain 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., is enjoying a vacation at 
Pass Christian, Miss. ; 

C. F. Caudill of Stevens-Scott Grain Company, 


Mon- 


Wichita, Kan., was recently admitted to member- 


ship in the Wichita Board of Trade. 

A receiver was recently appointed for the Tem- 
plar Corn & Fruit Products Company of St. Louis, 
Mo. The assets were given at $1,990,000. 

BH. M. Hibbs, formerly in charge of the mill feed 
department of the Kemper Grain Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has joined B. C. Christopher & Co. 

A new blackboard has been installed in the trad- 
ing hall of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange and 
hereafter local stock market quotations will be 
posted. 

F. J. Landon, recently Kansas City representa- 
tive of the Opsal-Fleming Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has closed his office and will return to Min- 
neapolis. 

Frank Schroeder, formerly associated in the 
grain business with J...J. Mullaney at Sioux City, 
Iowa, is now buying grain for the Terminal Grain 
Corporation. 

J. P. Parks, until lately connected with the 
Salina office of the Hall-Baker Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., has resigned and returned to 
Kansas City. 

H. D. Richardson, formerly with the Armour 
Grain Company and now residing in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was a recent visitor among his old 
friends in Chicago. 

The plant of the Curtiss Grain Corporation, 
which recently became financially involved, is to 
go back to the Nowak Milling Corporation which 
held a large mortgage against it. 

The St. Louis Merchants Exchange is perfecting 
arrangements to send broadcast, by radio telephone 
service, grain quotations and other information to 
the territory covered by this market. 

Herbert H. Ladish, formerly with the Ladish 
Milling Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has engaged 
in the grain and feedingstuff jobbing business 
with offices in the Brumder Building. 

Clarence H. Thayer of C. H. Thayer Company, 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade, and Paul 
B. Malebranche, an employe of the firm, were in- 


dicted recently by the Grand Jury charging con- 


fidence game and obtaining money by false pre- 
tenses. The two men were charged with obtaining 
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$60,000 from the Corn Exchange National Bank by 
forging receipts placed with the bank as collateral 
for loans. Mr. Thayer denied the charge and placed 
the blame on Malebranche who disappeared. 


The Northwest Wheat Growers, Inc., an associa- 
tion of grain growers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana, have opened a sales office in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in charge of J. H. McVay. 

Frank C. Blodgett, who has been associated with 
the grain interests of Minneapolis, Minn., for very 
many years, has formed a connection with the 
Barnes-Carey interests at Kansas City, Mo. 


Stein, Alstrin & Co. of Chicago have admitted 
to partnership C. Grovenor, Ellis and C. H. Mc- 
Carthy, S. F. Mayer and B. F. Stein who have 
been for some time associated with the firm. 


Duhne & Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., have incor- 
porated with capital stock of $20,000 to conduct 
a general grain business. Capital stock is $20,000 
and incorporators are Francis Duhne, Jr., Erwin 
John, and Edna Nyff. 


W. A. Hottensen of W. M. Bell Company, Presi- 
dent H. H. Peterson and John L. Bowles repre- 
sented the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress held 
March 1 and 2 at Washington, D. C. 


W. W. Wright has taken charge of the Memphis 
office of the Marshall Grain Company of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., succeeding Chas. W. Friss, who returns 
to Oklahoma City to take charge of the hay depart- 
ment of the Marshall Grain Company. 


The Minneapolis Durum Products Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $500,000. Officers are B. B. Sheffield, 
president; W. H. Sudduth, vice-president; W. D. 
Gregory, secretary; W. J. Russell, treasurer. 


E. O. Moffatt, who has been engaged in the grain 
business at Kansas City, Mo., for over 30 years, has 
sold his Board of Trade membership and organized 
a savings and loan business. The Moffatt Grain 
Company continues under the management of J. F. 
Mc#Elvain. 


The Board of Directors of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange, Memphis, Tenn., recently ap- 
pointed Miles B. Houseal as chief grain and hay 
inspector of the Exchange to succeed E. R. Gardner 
who resigned. Effective March 1, the fee for plug 
inspection of hay was reduced from $3 to $2 per 
car. 

The Kemper Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
sustained a loss of approximately $60,000 recently 
as a result of irregularities in the accounts of two 
employes. Following the knowledge of the loss, 
application for a Federal receivership was filed. 
The entire stock of the company is held by W. A. 
Hinchman, president, and Fred L. Bedell, secretary. 


Late reports were that E. W. Wagner & Co., 
of Chicago, who went into liquidation December 
30, would pay creditors 50 cents in cash and 50 
cents more in slow assets. Plan of settlement 
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The Hart Grain Weigher Company of Peoria, II1., 
has sold its farm grain elevator machinery business 
to the Kewaunee Implement Company of Kewaunee, 
Il. 


The directors of the Grain Dealers’ National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
met recently, electing the following officers to serve 
for the coming year: J. W. McCord, president; A. 
E. Reynolds, vice-president; J. W. Sale, treasurer; 
C. A. McCotter, secretary. 

H. Z. Ballinger, lately of Ballinger & McAllister 
of Bloomington, Ill., builders of grain elevators, 
fiour mills, etc., has joined the Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Company of Chicago, Ill., and will 
serve in the sales department. Mr. Ballinger started 
in the grain elevator building business with the 
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will be submitted to creditors in a short time. 
Liabilities of the company are $8,500,000 of which 
$6,500,000 are in the West and $1,500,000 in the 
East. The Chicago committee having the liquida- 
tion in charge is composed of J. C. Murray, F. S. 
Cowgill, Fred S. Lewis, G. B. Van Ness, John H. 
Jones and John Hill, Jr., the latter acting as sec- 
retary. John §S. Sheppard, receiver at New York 
City, said: “If this estate is administered in bank- 
ruptcy with its attendant reclamation claims and 
litigations, the administration will take many years 
and even then the net realization will be compara- 
tively small. Consequently, I believe that a settle- 
ment should be speedily brought about and carried 
out.” The Chicago reclamation committee con- 
curred in this opinion. 

The incorporation and merger was announced 
recently of two long established firms of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the Brouse-Skidmore Grain Company and the 
Perin Milling Company. The new firm will be 
known as the Perin, Brouse-Skidmore Grain & 
Milling Company and will operate flour mills in 
addition to dealing in grain and hay. The capital 
stock is $125,000. 


Andrew R. Templeton, for many years a member 
of the Johnstone & Templeton Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has re-entered the grain business after 
several months’ absence by accepting the position 
of manager of the Milwaukee office of Armour 
Grain Company of Chicago. The former manager, 
James Hessburg, became associated with the Froed- 
tert Grain and Malting Company on March 1. 


Geo. C. Martin, Jr., recently of Goffe & Carkener 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., and P. C. Knowlton 
have formed a partnership known as the Martin- 
Knowlton Grain Company to take over the business 
of Goffe & Carkener Company at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Knowlton are well-known in south- 
western grain circles and the new firm will have 
the wishes of countless friends in the grain trade 
for their success. 


The Barnes-Piazzek Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been taken over by the Nye & Jenks 
Company of Omaha, Neb., and hereafter will be 
known by that name. D. F. Piazzek will retire 
from the grain business to take care of his farm 
near Stanley, Kan. He has been a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade for 22 years and 
during the war served as second vice-president 
and manager of the Kansas City office of the U. S. 
Grain Corporation, 


The Overland Grain Company, owned principally 
by the southeastern millers, which has had its of- 
fices in Nashville, Tenn., for some years, has been 
incorporated under the laws of Missouri with $50,- 
000 capital stock and the main office has been re- 
moved to St. Louis. The office will be in charge 
of Paul W. Pritchard, formerly of the local office 
and a very popular man in the grain trade. J. B. 
McLemore will continue to direct the management 
of the company from Nashville. 
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Burrell company in 1908, remaining with them 
until 1917. Now he has returned and will again 
engage in building grain elevators on the Burrell 
plan. 


The Medart Patent Pulley Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has changed its corporate name to the Medart 
Company. It was held that the earlier name had 
become a misnomer as it failed to embrace its exten- 
sive lines of pulleys, friction clutches, rove drives, 
sprockets, etc., that the firm manufactures today. 


One of the handsomest wall calendars we have re- 
ceived this year comes from the Cyclone Blow Pipe 
Company of 2542-2552 West Twenty-first Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This well known firm has been for years 
specialzing in installing dust collecting systems in 
large and small grain elevators and remodeling old 
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systems on modern lines on its most economical 
plans. Supplementary systems are added also where 
present systems are outgrown and defective systems 
are corrected and put in proper working order. The 
illustrative feature of the calendar is a Cyclone 
Blow Pipe Company system removing the world’s 
dust. This it apparently does efficiently and eco 
nomically. 

The Weller Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Il., 
manufacturers of conveying machinery of all kinds, 
has perfected a Portable Reciprocating Feeder to 
take care of materials received in hopper bottom 
ears. This feeder eliminates the digging of pits, 
and cars can be unloaded at a point most conven- 
ient to where the materials are required. This ma- 
chine operates above the track and handles sand, 
stone, gravel, coal, ore, etc. saving the labor of 
several men. One man can easily handle the job 
of unloading and delivering the materials to any 
style of loader or elevatos.) It is mounted on roller 
bearings and can easily be slipped under the car. 
A motor or engine is mounted on plaiform making 
it a complete unit. There are no complicated parts 
to get out of order. Blue prints showing consiruc- 
tion will be sent on application. 


IMPORTANT C. I. F. RULING 


Justice McCardie of London, in the case of the 
Diamond Alkali Export Corporation vs. F. Bour- 
geois, has made a ruling which permits buyers to 
repudiate customary c. i. f. contracts, under the 
pretext that a “received for shipment” bill of lad- 
is merely a cae ipt for the goods, or that “in- 
surance certificates” are not assignable. The seri- 
aspecis of the case were presented in Com- 
2 ts of February 20, in part as follows: 
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Delays Caused by Changed Sailing Schedules 
When it comes to ocean vessels the seller faces a 
problem in the fact that sailing schedules frequently 
depend upon factors” beyond his control There may 
be a eteamer leaving the port of shipment for the 
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port of destination at regular intervals. The seller 
delivers the goods to the dock in time for the sched- 
uled shipment, but the company operating the vessel 
may either omit or postpone the sailing, or it may 
direct the vessel to proceed first to a series of other 
ports of call rather than direct to the port of desti- 
nation, delaying the arrival of goods at destination. 

Now in this connection let us examine the general 
tenor of c. i. f& contract clauses with regard to the 
obligation assumed by the seller to effect ocean ship- 
ment at a given time or within a given time. If in 
engaging space for the shipment the seller has not 
entered into a contract with the ocean carrier which 
would indemnify him against loss or responsibility 
under his contract for the failure of the vessel to 
sail on scheduled time, or for the substitution of a 
vessel, or for the deviation of the vessel in its jour- 
ney from the direct course, he has assumed responsi- 
bility and obligations of a serious character for fac- 
tors which he cannot control. In other words, he 
has either speculated or committed himself without 
realizing the seriousness of the obligations he has 
assumed, when he has in his c. i. f. contract the 
clause “shipment within 30 days,” or “shipment in 
the latter part of the month of oe 

Sellers should rigorously avoid entering into any 
such obligations without a provision exonerating them 
from responsibility if, after delivery to the ocean 
carrier, the shipment does not go forward as planned. 
There is no argument that would stand the test of 
business reason which would justify the assumption 
of such a responsiblity by the seller. He has no 
right to take this risk upon himself. On the other 
hand, the seller whose ec. i. f. contract lacks such a 
protective clause exposes himself to serious perils if 
he delivers goods to the ocean carrier in a happy-go- 
lucky fashion, trusting that shipment will be effected 
in due course as scheduled. 


Buyer Should Allow Time for Delayed Sailings 


There are several possibilities to be considered’ in 
this connection. Once in a while the buyer must 
make such rapid connections that the rigid observ- 
ance of the promised time of shipment is of exceed- 
ingly great importance to him. He may have agreed 
to furnish the goods by a certain time in order to 
comply with time requirements under a Government 
or other contract bearing penalty clauses for delay. 
In this case, in all fairness, he must assume the risks 
incident to delay. A merchant undertaking to pro- 
cure goods abroad and to deliver them within a speci- 
fied period of time must first consider how long it 
should take him to perform his contract, and he must 
not overlook the element of uncertainty in ocean 
shipment. He should not figure so closely that ship- 
ment on February 28 would be considered as com- 
plying with the clause in the contract calling for 
February shipment, while shipment on March 1 would 
appear as a violation of the same contract. Trading 
between distant countries is based by usage and 
comity upon substantial rather than technical com- 
pliance with obligations unless in altogether excep- 
tional circumstances. The importance of rigid ad- 
herence to the time requirement of contract clauses 
should be pointed out by the buyer in these excep- 
tional circumstances. A certain latitude is therefore 
provided in the ordinary run of contracts by the use 
of expressions as “end of the month,” or “early part 
of the month.” or “shipment in May, June, July.” 
The seller should not be reasonably expected to 
shoulder the responsibility for the ocean carrier’s 
schedule. It is his business to place the goods in the 
physical possession of the carrier in sufficient time 
to enable the latter to effect the shipment of goods 
in compliance with the intention of the contract. 

Sometimes the buyer undertakes to sell goods 
bought abroad as merchandise afloat. The time ele- 
ment of delivery here is more or less a speculation 
in goods. Natural produce is frequently sold in this 
fashion. The same remarks apply in this case as in 
the preceding paragraph. But in the majority of 
cases it does not really make much difference to the 
buyer if, on ac. i. f. contract specifying shipment 
by the end of August, the goods are actually loaded 
on September 4. Taking the case of such shipment 
to the Dutch East Indies, for instance, where the 
weather element alone may cause a difference of sevy- 
eral days one way or another, so slight a divergence 
from the contract clause can not be of grave conse- 
quence to the buyer. 

If under such circumstances the buyer seeks to 
repudiate the contract it is generally due to the fact 
that it is convenient for him to do so. The price of 
the commodity may have dropped, or he may seek to 
extort an unwarranted concession. If he needs the 
goods badly, or if in the meanwhile the world mar- 
ket price has risen, he will not seek to take advan- 
tage of the failure by the seller to adhere strictly to 
the wording of the contract by a few days’ delay. 

Now most of these c. i. f. shipments are’ made 
against payment by letter of credit, and the bank 
holding the funds is instructed to pay them against 
“documents.” The documents include as the most 
important elements a bill of lading, as evidence of 
shipment, and an insurance policy as evidence of, hay- 
ing protected the goods against loss or Ages, 


Issuance of Bills of Lading 


Due to the uncertainty of sailing dates and to other 


exigencies of maritime traffic, there has developed a 
practice of issuing bills of lading reading “received 
for shipment.” This is a bill of lading indicating 
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that the seller has complied with his part of the 
obligation and delivered the goods to the ocean car- 
rier in good condition, but that the goods have not 
been actually put on board for one of’several reasons. 
The vessel may not yet be in port, or the goods must 
await their turn in loading. Perhaps they are lighter 
packages which must be kept on the dock pending 
the stowing of heavier packages before they can be 
taken on board. The bill of lading may specify the 
steamer, reading as follows: “Received for shipment 
by ‘SS. or any subsequent steamer.” The 
bill of lading in the case decided by Justice McCardie 
read: “Received in apparent good order and condi- 
tion from to be transported by SS. Anglia 
now lying in the Port of Philadelphia and bound for 
Gothenburg, Sweden, with liberty to call at any ports 
in or out of the customary route, or failing shipment 
by said steamer, in and upon a following steamer, 
280 bags of dense soda.’’ The document did not even 
say “immediately following” nor indicate that the 
following steamer would be under the control of the 
carrier issuing the bill of lading. The justice found 
this bill of lading to be a mere receipt for the goods. 
The remedy, the justice ruled, lies in appropriate 
contract clauses accepting the “received for ship- 
ment” bill of lading. But the “received for ship- 
ment” bill of lading represents a thoroughly estab- 
lished usage in several trades. 

In the Marlborough Hill case, tried in Privy Coun- 
cil, a broader view was taken by Lord Phillimore. 
With this view Justice McCardie disagreed, fearing 
that if the view of Lord Phillimore was carried out 
logically a mere dock receipt might be considered a 
bill of lading. This is avoided in the Liverpool cot- 
ton trade by the guaranty of shipments within 21 
days. In the Australian wool trade it has been sug- 
gested that the bank accept the documents subject 
to a guaranty by the shipping companies that the 
vessel was in port, that the goods were under the 
control of the shipping companies, and that the ship- 
owners would guarantee shipment by the particular 
vessel named in the document. “Shipped” bills of 
lading, or bills of lading reading “received on board,’” 
are impossible in many instances, and a rigid con- 
struction of Justice McCardie’s decision is bound to 
work havoc with financing arrangements. 

Distinction Between Insurance Policy and Certificate 

Of equal importance to this decision by Justice 
McCardie was the view taken by this British jurist 
that a proper policy of insurance was not presented 
in the insurance certificate which accompanied the 
documents. The insurance certificate in question 
read as follows: “This is to certify that on ; 
this company insured under policy No. 23819, for 

, $5,790, on 280 bags, 58 per cent dense soda 
ash, N. Y. & L. test, valued at sum insured, shipped 
on board of SS. Anglia and other steamer or steamers 
at and from Philadelphia to Gothenburg. And it is 
hereby understood and agreed that in case of loss 
such loss is payable to the order of the assured on 
surrender of this certificate.” 

This certificate conveyed all the rights of the origi- 
nal policy holder and was declared to be subject to 
the full terms of the policy. Justice McCardie dis- 
sented from the ruling of Justice Dailhache in a pre- 
vious case, in which the American certificates of in- 
surance were admitted to be on a footing of their 
own, being accepted in England as policies. Justice 
Scrutton had also previously stated that a certificate 
of insurance issued by an insurance company under a 
floating policy, upon which document the company 
can be sued, would suffice in any case. Justice Mc- 
Cardie felt that the buyer in this case was at a dis- 
advantage by not being able to examine the policy 
under which the certificate was issued. He further 
pointed out that the buyer could not assign the cer- 
tificate for the purpose of bringing suit in the same 
sense that he could assign a policy, and he ruled that 
a document of insurance is not a good tender in Eng- 
land under an ordinary ec. i. f. contract unless it be 
an actual policy and unless it fall within the provi- 
sions of the Marine Insurance Act (1906) as to as- 
signment. 

Justice McCardie distinctly realized the serious ef- 
fect of his decision. Hé¢/expressed his opinion “with 
diffidence and reluctance” and intimated that legisla- 
tion might well be needed to enlarge the operations of 
the Bills of Lading Act (1855) and of the Marine 
Insurance Act (1906). He advised the employment 
of appropriate clauses in the contract itself to meet 
the difficulties indicated in the judgment. 


Effects of Justice McCardie’s Decision | 

It is understood that the sellers in this case have 
decided not to appeal, and so for the present Justice 
McCardie’s decision is the law in England with re- 
gard to bills of lading and to insurance certificates. 
This state of affairs has led to much discussion and 
numerous conferences in the United States between 
important shippers and their advisers on legal aspects 
of transportation and insurance. The prevalent view 
is that for the present original policies of insurance 
must be presentéd under c. i. f. contracts to England. 
But the grave danger is always present that in other 
countries, first of all, of course, in British posses- 
sions, buyers under c. i. f. contracts may choose for 
ulterior motives to repudiate ec. i. f. contracts under 
either pretext (“received for shipment” bill of lading 
or ‘insurance certificates”), claiming that these do 
not constitute proper documents called for under 
e. i. f£. contracts and setting up the defense that the 


‘sellers had not complied with their part of the con- 
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tract. The position of the banks disbursing funds 
under letters of credits is a very delicate one, and 
not only. shippers, carriers, and insurance companies, 
ut also banks are vitally interested in submitting 
the decision of Justice McCardie to review. In the 
face of abandonment of the appeal by the sellers in 
the “Diamond Alkali’ case,-a movement is on foot to 
bring about a friendly suit to settle the question. 
Justice McCardie in his decision pointed the way to 
such a suit by saying that if any custom and usage 
ecquld be asserted, modifying the long and clearly 
established rights of a buyer under a c. i. f. contract, 
such points could be dealt with in some future ac- 
tion in the Commercial Court. The interest aroused 
in the disquieting situation created by this ruling is 
evidenced in the number of communications received 
by the Department of Commerce from shippers, law 
firms, and insurance experts, soliciting its interest in 
finding a suitable remedy. 

In the meanwhile trade bodies representing Amer- 
ican shippers in several foreign countries have passed 
resolutions providing for the insertion in ec, i. f. con- 
tracts of a clause agreeing to the acceptance of in- 
surance certificates as equivalent to an insurance 
policy. 


CORN PRODUCTS IN EUROPE 


An extended study of the market possibilities for 
American corn products in Europe is being made 
by Trade Commissioner J. A. Le Clere, who reports 
that most of the European countries have formed 
an unfavorable opinion of these products, as the 
kind used during the war was generally of the 
nature of undegerminated cornmeal, which, al- 
though of excellent food value if consumed while 
fresh, usually cannot be kept very long without 
spoiling. The degerminated grits or meal will keep 
practically as well as wheat flour. Persistent edu- 
cational propaganda, supplemented by demonstra- 
tions, to introduce the higher grades of corn prod- 
ucts and remove the prejudice encountered in Eu- 
rope against this valuable foodstuff would no doubt 
pay in the end. 

Some cities in Europe, and even some countries 
have regulations restricting certain uses of corn 
products, but wherever their use is permitted both 
the bakers and brewers using corn flour and corn 
grits are evidently competing successfully. 

In France large amounts of corn flour were im- 
ported for use in bread making during the war and 
up to quite recently, but after the removal of all 
restrictions on the baking industry (August, 1921) 
no flour substitutes were used. Corn flour is used 


_in some of the breweries, just as corn grits or corn 


flakes are used, generally in connection with Amer- 
ican malt of high diastasic power. Under normal 
conditions the price paid in France for corn flour, 
much of which is purchased in Belgium, is such 
that it is quite possible for American firms to com- 
pete. 

American maize groats cannot compete success- 
fully with the excellent product of this kind manu- 
factured in France from imported corn, as the 
whole grain is subject to a duty of only 6 francs 
per 100 kilos (220 pounds) and the manufactured 
product to 32 francs per 100 kilos. France imports 
a small amount of corn flakes from Belgium, and 


‘although it would be possible for American manu- 


facturers to compete in this trade, the amount con- 
sumed is too small to be worth while. Flakes and 
groats are both used by the brewers, as they have 
approximately equal value as malt substitutes, but 
imported flakes can not compete in price with the 
groats manufactured locally from the imported 
grain. 

An official of the Bureau de Ravitaillement esti- 
mates that on account of the world scarcity of oats 
the French Army will require 100,000 tons of coarse 
cracked corn, free from meal, or small-kernel corn 
(such as the La Plata corn) for horse feed. If Amer- 
ican corn were imported for this purpose the 
Government would probably be interested also in 
the purchase of mills suitable to crack the corn. 

Most of the corn used in France comes from Ar- 
gentina, that country supplying 22 times as much 
of the French corn imports in 1912 as did the 
United States, 35 times as much in 1913, and 10 
times as much in 1919. Argentine corn is preferred 
because it is smaller and therefore better adapted 


for a poultry feed than the American product, 


which must be cracked, thus entailing a certain 
amount of waste. It is also claimed that Argentine 
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corn is sweeter and is thus preferred as a feed for 
horses, besides containing 3 to 4 per cent less mois- 
ture than American corn, which enables it to stand 
transportation better and to keep in good condition 
longer. At present Argentine corn sells for 3 or 4 
shillings more per quarter of 480 pounds than Amer- 
ican corn, so price has nothing to do with the pref- 
erence for the South American product. 

It is not possible to sell corn grits in France for 
use as a substitute for rice, mainly because of the 
difference in price due to the tariff. Rice from the 
French colonies is admitted free of duty, whereas 
corn grits from foreign territory pays 32 frances per 
100 kilos. 

Belgium also purchases the greater part of its 
corn supply from Argentina. Unofficial figures of 
the corn entering Belgium via Antwerp show that 
seven times as much Argentine as American corn 
was imported in the January-November period of 
1921. The Belgian preference for the South Amer- 
ican product is based on the same reasons as pre- 
viously. given for France. American corn is con- 
siderably cheaper, but the people seem to want a 
small-kernel, flinty grain. One objection named 
against the use of cracked corn, namely, its lack 
of keeping qualities as compared to the whole ker- 
nel, is worthy of consideration. To prevent the 
spoilage of cracked corn, its moisture content 
should be kept below 12 per cent, when it will keep 
for a very long time. 

Before the war Belgian bakers used a certain 
amount of corn flour in their baking. During the 
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breweries as adjuncts to malt. At present prices 
corn grits can easily compete with broken rice; 
furthermore, the rice used for brewing purposes is 
subject to a tariff and corn grits are free. Until re 
cently some of the large brewers used as much as 
$0 per cent of grits, but now they can use only 10 
per cent, owing to a recent regulation requiring 
that beer be made from a wort of 10° Balling in- 
stead of 13° as formerly. Although there is a re- 
duction of only about one-fourth in the extract con- 
tent of the wort, it means a curtailment of about 
two-thirds in the amount of malt substitutes that 
can be successfully used. Corn grits containing 
more than 1.25 per cent of oil are not satisfactory 
for brewing. 

Trade Commissioner Le Clerc has also visited 
Poland, Germany, and the Netherlands and is con- 
tinuing his investigations into most of the European 
countries. He expects to return to the United 
States about March 15. 


A NEW IDEA IN SELLING GRAIN 


BY L. C. BREED 

Every suggestion that tends to promote trade is 
welcomed by retailers in every line. It has re 
mained for a Massachusetts grain dealer, Herbert 
J. Jones, of Waltham, to demonstrate how modern 
salesmanship, that is on the alert for new ideas, 
can make practical use of the motor car in trans- 
porting a complete display of grain to the individ- 
ual buyer’s farm yard and there to demonstrate the 
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war, however, the amount of substitutes used was 
excessive, and upon the removal of restrictions on 
the baking industry the use of all flours except 
wheat was abandoned for the time being. Certain 
bakers are now showing an interest in the use of a 
product such as corn flour, which has the same food 
value as wheat flour but costs only two-thirds as 
much. The use of 7 to 10 per cent of corn flour in 
mixtures can be made successfully and an appre- 
ciable saving effected. 

Corn grits are used in brewing in Belgium, where 
there are some 30 large and about 1,000 small 
breweries. The large breweries are well equipped 
and use considerable amounts of corn grits, up to 
30 per cent, in making beer. To supply this de- 
mand there are two large corn-grits factories in 
Belgium. The small brewers cannot use corn grits 
because of lack of equipment, but they can use re- 
fined grits or starch, as is done by almost every 
small Danish brewer. 

Denmark imported more American corn than La 
Plata corn in 1921. Figures obtained from Consul 
General Letcher, at Copenhagen, give the imports 
from January to October, 1921, as 228,000 tons from 
the United States and 52,000 tons from Argentina. 
In 1920 the relative position of the two countries 
was reversed, the former supplying only 7,100 tons 
and the latter 252,000 tons. As the American prod- 
uct is cheaper, Denmark saved more than $500,000 
by purchasing the bulk of its supply from the 
United States. Danish farmers use small mills to 
grind the large kernel dent corn. Cracked corn is 
not imported because of its tendency to “heat.” 

Corn grits and refined grits are used by Danish 


comparative values of various feeds for livestock. 

A special truck body is used which at either side 
has been glassed in and divided into compartments 
in which 18 varieties of grain are displayed. In 
special pens at the front of the body of the truck, 
are carried a dozen blooded White Leghorn laying 
hens. Sleeping quarters for two men are provided 
in the rear part of the body, as well as cooking 
utensils, and a complete camping outfit. This will 
enable the truck to be operated all over New 
England, since it is proposed to use the machine 
with its display as described, in making visits to 
numerous agricultural fairs and expositions dur- 
ing the fall season. 


SCALE REQUIREMENTS 


We reprint below the general rules for scale 
design, as promulgated in Docket 9,009, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This concludes our re- 
print of these rules. 


SECTION IV—SCALE DESIGN, GENERAL 

1. Scale mechanism, platform and framing, shall 
be of such design as will insure proper distribu- 
tion of the weight among the parts when the load 
is applied, and shall be of such rigidity as will 
prevent displacement of the bearings, on knife 
edges, due to deflection of any member, or to oscil- 
lation of platform or hopper. 

3. The vital parts shall be readily accessible 
for cleaning, inspection and adjustment. 

4. Scales shall be of such construction that 
they will repeat their weight indications within 
one-half of the prescribed tolerance or ratio. 


“JIM DUNN” 


BY HOOZUS 

Jim Dunn, who runs the elevator at Sperry Sid- 
ing says: “Ebe Shade was a’tellin’ me th’ other 
day that his feed grinder was about played out, 
an’ he was a’wonderin’ if he should git another 
one. He was a’sayin’ t’ me, he says: ‘I been a’try- 
in’ t’ figger whether this here feed grindin’ pays 
for itself or not.’ 

“Well, I says t’ him, I says: ‘Ebe! I’m not 
much on this here ’fishency bizness, an’ I don’t 
reckon I could put it down in figgers for ya, but 
here’s th’ sitchyashun: If I cut out this here grind- 
in’, that there Lem Sours—four mile east—would 
pull it all over his way, an’ if I had t’ set here an’ 
see my good customers pullin’ right past my door, 
an’ a’takin’ their stuff over t’ that low down crook, 
I’m afraid it’d be apt t’ spoil my disposishun.’ 

“Bbe, he kinda studied for a while, an’ then he 
snickered a little, an’ pretty soon he says t’ me, 
he says: ‘Jim, maybe ya can’t handle figgers like 
some peeple, but ya got a fackilty o’ makin’ a 
feller see just what ya mean, ennyhow, I’m goin’ 
home an’ order a new grinder.’” 

LITTLE TIPS FROM JIM DUNN 

Don’t never pay th’ same for poor grain that ya 
do for good. Ya can’t make a friend out 0’ one 
customer by makin’ a fool out o’ another. 


Allus keep your office a’lookin’ smart. Cleanli- 
ness is next t’ godliness, an’ your elevator is 
usually next t’ your office. 


Make all th’ money ya can, but make it straight. 
Ya’ll die some day, an’ maybe th’ spirits can hear- 
us talk. 

Allus look after your gas engine in zero weather. 
If ya don’t open your pet-cocks for prevenshun, 
ya’ll have t’ open your purse strings for a new 
engine. 

Don’t wait for a fire t’ put ya on your metal. 
Put th’ metal on your building, an’ let th’ fire wait 
on ya. 

When ya’re dealin’ in futures, allus remember 
that commisshuns is th’ cheapest thing “on th’ 
board.” Git in an’ out often—an’ ya'll allus be 
able t’. 

Allus try t’ make friends with “stiff comp’ti- 
shun.” It’s better t’ thaw out a compet’ter, than 
t' try t’ freeze him out. 

When some dealers run out o’ talk about their 
own bizness, they start in on th’ other feller’s. It 
takes both kinds t’ make a world; but git a list- 
ner’s certificate—there’s more coupons attached t’ 
it. 

Some elevator men think they’re doin’ big biz- 
ness when grain is scattered all over th’ floor, but 
th’ rats an’ income tax people know better. Keep 
it swept up an’ fool ’em both. 


SECRETARY WALLACE OFFERS PRO- 
POSED CHANGES IN WHEAT GRADES 

In the spring of 1921, I received a number of re- 
quests for changes in the Federal wheat grades, and 
in April held a two days’ hearing, attended by vari- 
ous people interested in such grades. The evidence 
submitted did not convince me that the changes pro- 
posed were justified. At the conclusion of the hear- 
ing I made the following statement: 

“The criticism of the present grades warrants a 
thorough-going investigation, especially as to their 
practical application at country buying points. I 
shall make such investigation during the coming 
wheat marketing season, and if changes are justi- 
fied they will be made well in advance of the mar- 
keting season next year.” 

Last summer I secured the services of L. A. Fitz, 
of the University of Kansas, and John Lee Coulter 
of the West Virginia Experiment Station, and asked 
them to go into the wheat country and make thor- 
ough inquiry in the country and at the elevators 
and mills. I.asked Mr. Fitz to serve because of his 
practical and technical knowledge of the grading 
and milling of wheat, and Professor Coulter be- 
cause of his practical experience and his training 
as an economist. Both are men of very high stand- 
ing in agricultural work, and undertook the inves- 
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tigation wholly free from predjudice and with no 
other desire than to gather and present the informa- 
tion necessary to arrive at a just decision. They 
had a free hand in making their studies and inves- 
tigations through the summer and fall of 1921. 
They were furnished with experienced assistants 
and all of the data previously collected in this De- 
partment were made available to them. They spent 
some months in the wheat country. They have 
made several reports to me and some recommenda- 
tions which, if adopted, would involve changes in 
the present wheat grades. These recommendations 
which contemplate changes are believed to be cor- 
rectly summarized and stated here. Their reports 
are extensive and therefore the detailed explanatory 
matter and the discussions are omitted. In brief, 
their suggestions are as follows: 


Test Weight Per Bushel 

Let the test weight per bushel be determined upon 
the basis of the clean wheat, excluding both foreign 
material other than dockage and dockage. Four views 
as to grade requirements based on test weight per 
bushel are presented for consideration: 

a. Let the present minimum test weight of 58 
pounds for Hard Red Spring stand for No. 1, but 
change No. 2 to 56 pounds, No. 3 to 54 pounds, and 
No. 4 to 52 pounds, leaving No. 5 the same as at 
present. : 

b. Restore the former test weight per bushel] re- 
quirement of 59 pounds for No. 1, leaving the other 
grades the same as at present. 

ce. Provide a new grade at the top with a minimum 
of 60 pounds. 

d. No change in present test weights. 


Moisture Content 

Let the limit of 14 per cent for No. 1 Hard Red 
Spring and Durum wheat stand, but make the same 
limit apply to all the other grades in these classes. 
In case any wheat has moisture content in excess of 
14 per cent, grade it in the same manner as if it did 
not have such excess moisture, but attach to the 
grade designation the words “excess moisture” or 
some Similar phrase, together with the percentage 
of moisture. Apply the same principle to all other 
classes of wheat, using the present limit for No. 1 
in each class as the basis. 


Poreign Material Other Than Dockage 

Let the grades be based strictly upon the clean 
wheat and, therefore, let all foreign material, includ- 
ing dockage, be treated separately. This would mean, 
for example, that the test weight per bushel would be 
on the basis of the clean wheat, excluding all foreign 
material, Limit No. 1 and all other grades to 0.5 
per cent of foreign material other than dockage and 
when the amount of such foreign material other than 
dockage exceeds 0.5 per cent in any grade, its percent- 
age Shall be determined and stated separately in ad- 
dition to the grade designation, together with a state- 
ment of the character of such foreign material, such 
as wild peas, kinghead, rye, flax, ete. 

Subclasses of Hard Red Spring Wheat 

Three suggestions are considered and presented: 

a. Drop the Red Spring subclass. 

b. Retain Red Spring and raise the requirements 
of Northern Spring wheat with respect to dark, hard 
and vitreous kernels, but no specific percentage rec- 
ommended. 

ce. Let the present subclassification stand. 


Mixed Wheat 

Consideration is given to the question of the desir- 
ability of some change in the provisions for mixed 
wheat, with special reference to mixtures of Hard 
Red Spring and Durum wheat, but without specific 
recommendation, 

While these investigations were being conducted 
and reports prepared by Messrs. Fitz and Coulter, in- 
dependent consideration has been given in the Pacific 
Northwest to the possibility of some change in the 
standards for white wheats now covered in the com- 
mon white and white club classes. 

Among the suggestions advanced are the following: 

a. Combine the present classes, common white and 
white club, into one class designated ‘‘white wheat.” 

b. Subdivide the new class into three subclasses, 
designated hard white, soft white, and white Walla. 

ec. Make the same application of the hard white 
and soft white subclasses as at present and designate 
as white Walla all white wheats or mixtures of white 
wheats containing more than 10 per cent of white club 
or Sonora. 

As 90 days’ notice of proposed changes is re- 
quired, and as it is desirable to have any proposed 
changes go into effect at the beginning of the mar- 
keting of the bulk of the wheat crop of 1922, final 
decision as to.changes must be reached early in 
April. I am sending this statement to every grain 
inspection department, and to organizations of mill- 
ers, grain dealers, farmers and others having \a di- 
rect concern with the marketing of wheat, includ- 
ing state authorities having the inspection of wheat 
under their jurisdiction. I shall not hold further 
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hearings, but invite any who may receive this state- 
ment to give careful consideration to the proposals 
included herewith, and to let me have in writing, 
not later than March 23, a statement of their views, 
with the reason for or against each item, avoiding 
generalities. Statements and opinions received 
later than March 23 cannot be considered. 

This matter is one of considerable importance, 
and I hope to have free expression of opinions from 
those interested. All communications will be given 
full consideration. 'The announcement of conclu- 
sions will be made at the earliest possible date. 

(Signed) HENRY C. WALLACH, 
Secretary of Agriculture 


DUST COLLECTING 


The use of dust collectors and dust collector 
systems has become a necessity in many forms: of 
industry besides milling and grain handling. It is 
necessary not only to obviate the danger of explos- 
ion in some cases, but as a sanitary. measure as 
well as the recovery of valuable -by-products in 
other cases. The use of dust collectors in some 
form is practically necessary in every industry that 
involves the dry grinding of materials. Chemical 
industries employ such devices and on the oc- 
casion of a recent meeting, M. I. Dorfan of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company prepared a paper which we find 
reproduced in a recent issue of the New York 
Journal of Commerce. 

After a preliminary statement of the subject, Mr. 
Dorfan proceeds to say that the simplest form 
of dust collector is the settling chamber, and the 
principle on which it operates is merely a reduc- 
tion in velocity, of the dust carrying air and de- 
pendence on this reduced velocity to precipitate the 
dust. A settling chamber has a certain efficiency in 
that the reduction of velocity will precipitate 
some of the coarser dust, but the fine dust con- 
tinues on through the outlet. 

The next step in the development of the dust 
collecting art was the development of the cyclone 
or centrifugal separator. Its principles of operation 
are as follows: 1. Centrifugal motion is induced 
by the shape of the exterior shell and construction 
of the interior of the device, and because of the 
difference in specific gravity of the air and the 
dust, the heavier dust particles, due to centrifu- 
gal force, are thrown to the sides of the device and 
in that way precipitated. 2. The reduced velocity 
in the interior of this device, due to its having a 
larger cross sectional area than the inlet pipe, gives 
the same results derived from the settling chamber. 

Of cyclone devices there are two general types, 
that is, the suction and the pressure type. A fur- 
ther development was the use of liquid sprays in 
connection with either ordinary settling chambers 
or cyclone or combination of both. 

All of the aforementioned devices are applicable 
to easily precipitated dusts, and by this is meant 
particularly dusts of comparatively coarse char- 
acter. For the control of the finer dusts there was 
developed finally the filter type of dust collector. 
In its original stages it was nothing more than a 
series of screens or bags which were used for sep- 
arating dust from the dust laden air. These filters 
were often employed in connection with settling 
chambers, cyclones and many other innumerable 
combinations as a final collecting medium. 

The electrical precipitator, one of the important 
steps in dust collection art, is also one which must 
be mentioned. 

In the opinion of Mr. Dorfan the most important 
step in the development of dust collecting ma- 
chinery was the invention of the all automatic 
self-cleaning filter type dust collector. In this ma- 
chine all the advantages of the foregoing devices 
exist, and furthermore, there are many advan- 
tages which this type of machine has over any 
of the others. 

It must be admitted that for handling any dust 
collecting problem the determination of the 
proper dust collector is an important item, the most 
important requisite is a sufficient and well 
grounded knowledge of the type of hooding, sizes 
and areas of pipes and the air velocities employed. 
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WARFARE AGAINST INSECT PESTS 


In addressing the first annual meeting of the 
Crop Protection Institute held at Rochester, N. Y., 
on January 12, Dr. R. W. Thatcher, Director of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
said, humanity is in as much danger from food- 
attacking insects as it is from body-attacking bac- 
teria. The warfare against insect enemies of 
plants, animals and men must be fought by every 
means of destruction which science and ingenuity 
can devise. The study of the effect of chemical 
substances upon the nutrition of man and animals 
has developed dietetics into a science of immense 
importance, and similar study of their effect in 
curing or alleviating disease, known as pharmacol- 
cgy, has been of untold benefit to the health of 
mankind. “It requires no great stretch of the im- 
agination,” said Dr, Thatcher, “to conceive that 
similar systematic study of the relation of chemi- 
cals to the life processes of insects might easily 
develop into a science which would have a great 
corps of workers, a wide field of activities and im- 
‘mense economic results in promoting the warfare 
against parasitic insects.” 

Researches thus far carried on in this field have 
dealt chiefly with the application of some of the 
common simple chemicals in the form of sprays, 
dusts or suffocating gases or liquids to insects 
which they destroy either by poisoning or by con- 
tact injury. “There has, however,” said Dr. That- 
cher, “been comparatively little systematic study 
of the relation of the chemical composition of 
groups of substances to their insecticidal and fungi- 
cidal properties; and almost no study of the chem- 
istry ‘of insect nutrition and physiology from the 
viewpoint of the possibility of establishing environ- 
ment unfavorable to their growth.” 


HALF-HOUR RADIO SERVICE 


Far-flung radio waves are carrying official grain 
price quotations to thousands of farmers in the 
Central West. 

Service established by the Chicago Board of 
Trade recently is proving successful. Price quota- 
tions are being sent by radio telephone at half hour 
intervals from the opening of the daily market to 
the closing gong. Space between the market and 
the producers, dealers and handlers of grain is 
thus being eliminated. News while it is news is 
available to farmers in many isolated districts. 
Agricultural leaders deem it a great forward stride 
in the dissemination of market information. 

The quotations are distributed from the floor of 
the Board of Trade through the KYW radio station 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company by arrangement with the Commonwealth 
Edison Company. Wave length 360 carries the mar- 
ket news throughout an area having a radius of 500 
miles and taking in the principal grain producing 
states. 

‘Hundreds of radio receiving sets in business 
houses, city dwellings and farmers’ homes pick up 
the guotations at which grain is then selling in the 
world market. 

Price quotations on future contracts for wheat, 
corn and oats are transmitted on the radio tele- 
phone at the 9:30 opening each business day and 
every 30 minutes thereafter until the close at 1:20 
pm. Cash grain prices are quoted at 10:30, 12 
noon and at 1:20, and “to arrive” prices at 1:20. 
During the morning and early afternoon market 
statistics and other official information is dissem- 
inated. The service has created widest interest and 
high commendation. 

President Robert McDougal of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in outlining this broadcasting of market 
information, declared it “the greatest forward step 
in 2,000 years.” 

It is reasonable to suppose, he said, that the half 
hour bulletins giving not only quotations but fun- 
damental news of the crop and market situation 
throughout the world, will enable the grain grower 
to buy or sell as confidently and almost as quickly 
as if he were in Chicago. The country grain ele- 
vators will serve as excellent stations. 

Other leaders in the grain trade pointed out that 
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at times a day may mean much to the farmer in 
marketing his grain, and that constant information 
will be of great value. The price of grain is not 
determined ‘by factors in any one country, but by 
conditions of the world. 'The radio report, market- 
ing authorities declare, will equalize the news op- 
portunities between the farmer and city man. In- 
structions to farmers and others receiving the quo- 
tations are brief: “Tune your set to 360 meters.” 


INDIANA COMPANY HAS FINE 
EQUIPMENT 


The Union City Elevator Company of Union 
City, Ind., was organized in September of 1919 for 
the purpose of buying out and operating the plant 
of the Farmers Grain & Milling Company of that 
city. The officers of the new company are C. N. 
Chattin, president; Clyde Shultz, vice-president; D. 
A. Lindley, secretary-treasurer. The company had 
a capital stock of $25,000 and the property of the 
Farmers company was taken over. The plant was 
uot operated, however, until October 6 of that year, 
when Henry W. Bowen, formerly junior partner 
of Geo. T. Bowen & Son, Savona, Ohio, was taken 
jnto the company and was made manager. 

The mill was dismantled and the machinery 
sold, the space being used for feed storage. At 
the same time the elevator was completely remod- 
eled and new equipment installed, the plant be- 
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ing completed about January 1 of this year. The 
house is on the Big Four Railroad and is of wood 
construction with a capacity of 50,000 bushels, of 
which 5,000 bushels are for ear corn, and the rest 
for small grain. The elevator is like new and the 
equipment is modern throughout. 

The receiving capacity of the house is 10,000 
pushels per day of 10 hours, while the shipping ca- 
picity is 5,000 bushels. A Monitor Combination 
Cleaner can handle 1,000 ‘bushels per hour, so that 
all the grain can be cleaned as received if neces- 
sary. Other equipment in the elevator includes 
cne 1,400-bushel Western Corn Sheller; one Bauer 
Bros, Attrition Mill; two Howe Wagon Scales and 
one Howe Automatic Scale; one electric freight 
elevator; seed cleaners; meal bolters, ete. Power 
is derived from a small steam engine and electric 
motors, the transmission being by rope and belt 
drives. 

The company handles all grains, and in addition 
is equipped to carry a complete line of Clover and 
cane seed; feed; coal; salt; flour, etc. It has 
ample storage facilities and has already taken an 
important position in the community, with every 
prospect of a continued increase in activity and 
prosperity. 


DISCOUNTS UNDER FEDERAL 
: GRADES 


About 150 southwestern grain dealers, members 
of state and Federal inspection bureaus, and Govern- 
ment officials met in Oklahoma City recently to dis- 
cuss plans by means of which a uniform interpreta- 
tion might be placed on the Federal grain standards 
at the various terminal and smaller markets. The 
meeting was the outgrowth of dissatisfaction result- 
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ing from the wide variation in prices due to the 
different rulings allowed for damaged wheat. The 
difference, it was brought out at the meeting, was 
often 10 to 30 cents a bushel and has been the cause 
of great confusion particularly, on the part of coun- 
try grad dealers who do not know what allowance 
to make for a possible grading of damaged wheat. 

Other features of grain grading came up for con- 
sideration, but most of the discussion was in regard 
to damaged grain of which there has been more 
than usual this season. The purpose of the meeting 
was not to ask for a change in the Federal standards 
but to secure uniform applications. Officials of the 
principal inspection bureaus remained in session 
and worked out a plan which is expected to bring 
sume relief. 


PICKELL WINS DEBATE 


“Speculation is an aid and not a menace in the 
marketing of grain.” Such was the decision that 
went clattering over the telegraph wires from Lex- 
ington, Neb., at midnight, March 4, after one of the 
most comprehensive and dramatic marketing de- 
bates ever staged. 

J. Ralph Pickell, Chicago economist, financial 
writer and publisher, won the decision over George 
J. Jewett, Portland, Ore., president of the North- 
west Wheat Growers Association. Mr. Pickell took 
the negative side of the question of whether specu- 
lation is a menace to grain marketing. 

Mr. Jewett represented the faction of farmers 
and farm organizers who have contended that the 
future market was not an aid to the farmer. The 
challenge for the debate created a stir. Farmers 
everywhere were eager to have the two recognized 
authorities, representing opposing sides, meet be- 
fore judges capable of rendering. a decision based 
on facts. Lexington, being about midway between 
Chicago and Spokane, was chosen for the debate, 
and incidentally was put on the map. 

Twenty-four hours before the time fixed, caravans 
of dust-covered flivvers came winding their way 
over the prairies; farmers walked in or came on 
horseback or freight trains. Passenger trains 
brought others from Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas and sev- 
eral Western States. Overnight Lexington took on 
the appearance of a western boom town of the dim 
past. Two hours before the debate the Methodist 
Church, the largest local hall, was packed with 1,200 
eager men and a scattering of women. Outside 
other hundreds waited to learn the result. 

The judges were out 40 minutes. When they an- 
nounced that Mr. Pickell had won, there was an 
outburst of applause. Mr. Pickell had gone into a 
solid farm community—a community steeped in 
prejudices against organized exchanges. He not 
only had proved that speculation was an aid to 
grain marketing, but in correcting the fallacies had 
won the hearty endorsement of the dirt farmers. 
The judges were Charles J. Brand, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Judge I. J. Nisley, Dawson County, Neb., and Wil- 
liam Harvey, Kansas City. Harvey turned in a 
minority report, which, however, had no bearing 
on the result under the rules of the debate. 

Mr. Jewett based his argument on the usual con- 
tentions of grain exchange opponents. He endeav- 
ored to show that prices could be depressed to the 
disadvantage of the farmer, and that speculation 
constituted gambling. His arguments, the judges 
decided, were disproved by the facts set forth by 
Mr. Pickell. 

Mr. Pickell sprung a surprise by basing his de- 
bate wholly on the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Chicago Board of Trade ver- 
sus Christie case. He quoted the court’s decision 
that the value of speculation “is well known as a 
means of avoiding or mitigating catastrophes, 
equalizing prices and providing for periods of 
want.” 

“People will endeavor,” Mr. Pickell read from the 
decision, “to forecast the future and to make agree- 
ments according to their prophecy. Speculation of 
this kind by competent men is the self-adjustment 
of society to the probable.” 

He declared elimination of speculation in wheat, 
corn and oats when price deflation swept the world 
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in the summer of 1920 “would have constituted a 
catastrophe.” Such catastrophe, he said, overtook 
many commodities not subject to speculation on the 
organized exchanges, including hides, leather, to- 
bacco, silk and wool, the latter having no market 
“for three months at any price.” ‘The grain future 
market, registering world supply and demand and 
permitting speculation which the speaker declared 
js nothing more than price insurance, prevented 
wheat from following the downward plunge of 
wool and other products. 

He pointed out that wheat is in demand by mill- 
ers, exporters and speculators and declared that 
some millers were opposed to speculation “because 
the speculator is the competitor of the miller.” 

“Tf it were true that speculative selling always 
depressed prices, can you imagine that the millers 
would object to it on that account?” he asked, add- 
ing that the miller as well as the exporter always 
sought wheat at the lowest possible price. From 
the standpoint of private gain, he said, the larger 
exporters would be glad to see the doors of the 
speculative exchanges “barred and bolted” and that 
there would be “plenty of millers to furnish ham- 
mers and spikes.” 

Under present conditions, he continued, the ex- 
porter obtains the hedging or insurance protection 
of the speculative market and thus avoids specula- 
tion and operates at a profit of 1 per cent of the 
value of property handled, as shown by Department 
of Agriculture reports. The miller likewise hedges 
his trades to obtain the protection against price 
fluctuations, he said. 

Assuming that the American farmer raised 900,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat this crop year and today 
held it all on the farm, he would still be unable to 
fix the price, the speaker said, for this is not the 
only wheat producing country. To hold the grain 
would be gravest speculation, he continued. “You 
can never eliminate speculation, because it begins 
when the seed is submitted to the soil.” After the 
miller and exporter have obtained their supplies, 
there are still millions of bushels of surplus wheat 
which must be carried and which, the speaker de- 
clared, is carried by the speculator. This point he 
proved to the satisfaction of the audience. 

“The speculator buys because he believes in higher 
prices. It is important to note here that investiga- 
tions reveal that 90 per cent of the speculative 
traders operate on the bull side of the market. They 
believe in higher prices for wheat. The other 10 
per cent are usually found in the ranks of the mer- 
chandisers of grain.” 

He explained that in carrying the surplus there 
was necessarily a considerable shifting or cancel- 
ling of contracts by means of set-offs. In such set- 
offs, he said, the idea of “gambling” originates, 
since there is no delivery of grain comparable with 
the volumes involved in cancellations. He quoted 
the Supreme Court, however, to show that the set- 
off is in legal effect a delivery. 

“And yet with that decision staring them in the 
face, we find honest men everywhere who mislead 
the public by insisting that purchase and sale of 


bona fide contracts on the exchange is ‘gambling. 
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in grain. He said success of large operators who 
had tried manipulation could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and declared speculators can- 
not, except under unusual conditions, unduly de- 
press prices. “For the minute wheat prices fall 
below a parity of world price,” he said, “then the 
exporters quickly seize that wheat—if the millers 
will let them have it.” 

He pointed to the fact that America is not the 
only wheat producing country and that prices must 
always be fixed by world supply and demand. It 
is not now and never will be possible for the farmer 
in this country to eliminate the law of supply and 
demand through pooling or any other methods ob- 
tain prices out of line with ‘world supply and de- 
mand. Without the exchanges and the future mar- 
ket, Mr. Pickell showed, the farmer would receive 
less for his grain and the consumer would pay more 
for his bread. 


SNOW and rain in the Southwest will cause some 
revision of the estimates of abandoned acreage. 
Crops as backward as the present one have been 
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known to produce well under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions. The chances, however, look like a 
poor gamble. 


KANSAS CORN 


The Kansas State Agricultural College has been 
conducting tests of corn varieties at the several ex- 
periment stations and on farms which are described 
in Kansas Bulletin 227. Kansas has been roughly 
divided into nine sections according to rainfall, soil, 
and length of growing season. For instance in cer- 
tein parts of eastern Kansas the precipitation is 40 
inches while in the west it is 20 inches. Obviously 
the same variety of corn would not thrive equally 
well in both sections. Western Kansas is from 1500 
to 2500 feet higher than the eastern part of the state. 
This too makes a great difference to corn. Some 
sections of the state have 100 days or less of grow- 
ing weather, while others have 130 days. There is 
even greater variation in soil. 

As a general rule, small varieties of corn yield 
better than large varieties on poor soil, in deficient 


moisture and in short growing seasons. The con- 
clusions of the tests are as follows: 
The varieties most extensively grown in north- 


eastern Kansas are Reid Yellow Dent and Boone 
County White. These varieties, however, do not yield 
as well as some others which were grown in the ex- 
perimental tests. Here Pride of Saline and Shawnee 
White produced the highest yields. Pride of Saline 
and Iowa Silvermine are especially adapted to the 
poorer soils in this section. On the more fertile soils 
Shawnee White is probably the best variety except in 
the northern part where it may not mature satisfac- 
torily in short seasons. Boone County White does 
well on the better soils in this section. Kansas Sun- 
flower almost always yields well in northeastern Kan- 
sas, but it has never been a popular variety. Commer- 
cial White, in general, matures too late for this sec- 
tion, but gives good results on bottom land along the 
Kansas River. 

In experiment tests in southeastern Kansas, includ- 
ing the area south of the Kansas River and counties 
east of Cowley and Butler, Commercial White and 
adapted strains of Boone County White have given the 
best yields on bottom lands. Midland Yellow 
Dent and Kansas Sunflower are two outstanding varie- 
ties of yellow corn for this area. Hildreth Yellow 
Dent gives good results on very fertile land in favor- 
able seasons only. For average conditions Midland 
Yellow Dent is the best variety of the three. 

Pride of Saline and Commercial White gave the best 
yields on upland as shown by experimental tests. 
Kansas Sunflower is well adapted to the northern por- 
tion of this area while Midland Yellow Dent is the 
best yellow variety for the southern part. Shawnee 
White does well on good soil in the northern half of 
this area. On very thin soils, especially those subject 
to drouth, small, early varieties like Freed White Dent 
give the best yields. 

In east central Kansas medium-sized varieties which 
mature in 110 to 120 days give the best results on the 
average. Pride of Saline has been an outstanding 
variety in this part of the state. It has yielded con- 
sistently high every season. Iowa Silvermine also 
does well. Kansas Sunflower is probably the best 
yellow variety for this area and is quite extensively 
grown. Reid Yellow Dent does well in favorable sea- 
sons in the northern part, but the average yield is not 
so great as that of the more hardy, better acclimated 
varieties. Commercial White and Boone County White 
yield relatively well on the better soils in the southern 
two-thirds of this area. Freed White Dent, the small- 
est and earliest variety in the tests, made the highest 
average yield during the four years that it was grown, 
because of its ability to produce relatively well in dry 
seasons. In a longer period it probably would not 
make so favorable a showing. 

In experimental tests in west central Kansas, the 
earlier varieties yielded best. Early strains of Iowa 
Silvermine and Freed White Dent, both of which 
mature in 105 to’ 110 days, made the highest yields. 
The larger later varieties were usually injured by 
drouth during the latter part of the season and there- 
fore did not yield so well as those which matured 
early. On creek and river bottom lands in this area, 
Pride of Saline and similar varieties made the best 
records. 

In variety tests of corn conducted at the Fort Hays 
Branch Experiment Station, located in west central 
Kansas, a larger number of varieties were included 
than in the cooperative tests. Also the work extended 
over a longer period of time. 

It will be noted that in tests conducted in seasons 
favorable for the production of corn; namely, 1907 and 
1915, and in the bottomland test in 1910, the medium- 
sized varieties made the best yields, while in the less 
favorable seasons, i. e., average seasons for western 
Kansas, the early varieties produced best. The corn 
crop was practically a failure in 1911, 1913, 1916, 1917, 
and 1918. 

The bottom land on which tests were conducted in 
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1906, 1907, 1910, and 1915 was a sandy loam, well 
adapted to the production of corn. The upland tests 
were conducted on silty loam typical of the upland 
soils in that locality. 

For growing on the upland, Freed White Dent 
proved to be the best variety that has been tested at 
the Fort Hays station, while Pride of Saline and an 
adapted strain of Iowa Silvermine prodticed best re- 
sults on the creek bottom. 

In western Kansas early varieties which mature im 
100 to 110 days almost always give best results be- 
cause of the short seasons and limited rainfall. Freed 
White Dent has given the highest average yield in ex- 
perimental tests conducted in this area. Colby Bloody 
Butcher, and other earlier and smaller varieties, how- 
ever, will probably prove more certain than Freed 
White Dent for the northern half of this area and 
throughout western Kansas. 

The bulletin contains a full description and the 


history of each of the varieties mentioned, and is 
a booklet which will be of the greatest value to 
Kansas corn growers, and interest to those who 
handle corn. 


WESTERN CANADIAN GRAIN ’ 
MARKETS 


Much has been heard of Vancouver as the logical 
outlet for western Canadian grain, particularly dur- 
ing the winter season. Large purchases are re- 
ported to have been made by Oriental buyers and 
some cargoes are being shipped to Europe via 
Panama Canal. From the commencement of this 
movement in October, to December 19, shipments 
by ocean steamers were: Wheat, 532,008 bushels, 
of which 245,198 went to Japan, 176,277 to the 
United Kingdom, and 110,533 to Holland. Further 
supplies are en route to and accumulating at Van- 
couver for future shipments. 

During the past calendar year, receipts and ship- 
ments at Fort William and Port Arthur were the 
third highest in the port’s history, only exceeded 
in 1915 and 1916, when Canada’s record crop of 
1915 was handled. During the year prices fell to 
lower levels than the most ardent advocates of 
liquidation could ever: hope for. The wheat crop 
was the second largest the country ever produced, 
it is true, and while quantity would counterbalance 
loss in price to many, the phenomenal decline com- 
bined with high freight rates mean a heavy bur- 
den, if not actual suffering, to a great many more. 
The farmer is not by any means the only sufferer, 
however, for the very rapidity of the declines has 
meant that all engaged in the handling or manufac- 
ture of grain have had to assume a share of the ~ 
losses between primary marketing and consump- — 
tion. 

The number of cars inspected during the mba 
fell off considerably and, except for oats and rye, 
was lower than a year ago, also. The total of all 
grains was 29,133, as compared with 36,131 in No- 
vember and 29,726 a year ago. Of a total of 22,732 — 
cars of wheat, 15,321, or 67.4 per cent, grades into 
contract grades, as compared with 23,294, or 75 per — 
cent, a month ago and 19,805, or 83.8 per cent, a | 
year ago. The number grading “no grade” on — 
account of excess moisture increased to 2,255, or 
9.9 per cent of the total. 


THE CARE OF CEMENT FLOORS 


In many cases, cement floors which have been 
improperly laid, and which, because of drying too 
quickly, are porous and weak, wear easily under 
usage and cause what is known as “dusting,” says 
Wallace’s Farmer. This condition, according to ex- 
perts of the Portland Cement Association, Chg 
Ill, can be remedied as follows: 

“Wash the floor thoroughly with clear water. 
scrubbing with a stiff broom or scrubbing brush, 
removing all dirt. Allow the surface to dry. Mix 
one part of water glass (sodium silicate) of 40 de- 
grees Baume, with three to four parts of water, | 
total four to five parts, depending upon the poros- 
ity of the concrete. The denser the concrete, the 
weaker the solution required. 

“With a brush apply one coat evenly over the 
entire surface. This will penetrate into the pores. 
of the concrete. Allow the concrete surface to dry; 
after 24 hours apply another coat the same as be- 
fore. Again allow the surface to dry, and apply 
another coat. If after 24 hours the third coat is 
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not flush with the surface in any part of the floor, 
apply another coat. That which remains on the 
surface can readily be removed, thus evening up 
the floor. That which has penetrated into the pores 
has come in contact with the alkalies and salts in 
the concrete and formed into an insoluble, very 
hard mineral glue. , 

“Tf there is any trucking over the concrete floor, 
the dust in it can very largely be reduced by turn- 
ing the edges of the truck wheeis. This obviates 
the abrasive action of the sharp edges of the wheels 
on the concrete.” 

While the sodium silicate does form a sort of 
a hard mineral glue which hardens the surface of 
the concrete and prevents dusting, such treatment 
has little effect in waterproofing the concrete. Re- 
peated tests by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards show that a cube of 1:2:4 concrete stored in 
air one day, six days in sodium silicate and two 
days in water absorbed 54% per cent of its weight 
in water, as compared with an absorption of 6 per 
cent of its weight of a similar cube which had not 
been treated with the sodium silicate. This differ- 
ence is almost negligible and there probably would 
be no noticeable difference in a treated floor so 
far as water seepage is concerned. 


FIGHTING WHEAT DISEASES* 


The average annual production of wheat in this 
country for the four-year period beginning 1916 
was 783,849,500 bushels. During this period the 
average annual loss from diseases was probably 
140,000,000 bushels. If this loss could have been 
saved and the wheat milled, it would have produced 
about 29,000,000 barrels of flour, which, at $12 a 
barrel, would have an approximate value of $350,- 
000,000. To check diseases and save as much as 
possible of this loss is one of the biggest problems 
of the department of Agriculture. Money spent on 
disease-control is money well spent. 

The campaign to eradicate the black stem rust 
is an illustration of what the Department is doing 
along this line. It is estimated that in 1916 this 
disease caused a loss amounting to 160,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the United States and 100,000,- 
Practically every year it ex- 
acts an enormous toll from wheat growers. 

Pathologists have known for many years that the 
common barberry was the alternate host for black 
stem rust, and have reported many observations of 
cereals and grasses more severely rusted near in- 
fected barberry bushes than elsewhere. They have 
jiearned that both the green-leaved and the purple- 
leaved forms of the barberry are equally susceptible 
to rust, but that the widely introduced Japanese 
Since investigations were be- 
gun many striking examples have been studied and 
mapped. showing the first spread of rust from rusted 
barberies to adjacent grass or grain and the con- 
tinued spread as the season advanced. It has been 
possible to trace infection from barberry bushes 
outward-for distances of more than a mile. Investi- 
gations in all the important northern wheat-grow- 
ing states, have, I think, plainly shown the damage 
cone by the barberry. 

Black stem rust produces two kinds of spores, 
the red or summer spores, and: the black or winter 
spores on grains and grasses, besides the yellow 
Gr cluster cup spores on common barberry. The 
zed spores produce the rust directly on wheat and 
other grasses. The black spores can produce the 
rust only on barberry. Wherever the red spores 
over-winter, therefore, rust can start without the 
barberry. Careful experiments conducted through 
two and three seasons at scores of points prove 
that under average conditions the red spores do 
not over-winter north of about latitude 39°, or the 
south line of Ohio, Indiana'and Nebraska. Below 
this general line rust is carried from one season 
to the next by red spores, but the danger is mini- 
mized by the fact that the wheat grown is Winter 
wheat exclusively, which ripens so early that the 
rust epidemics usually do not become severe in 
time to destroy it. In the North Central States, 


’ *From an address by Secretary of Agriculture H. 
C. Wallace before an assembly of grain dealers and 
millers, 
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on the other hand, where only the black or winter 
spores ordinarily over-winter, they start the rust 
on the barberry early in the spring and from the 
karberry it spreads to wheat, other grains, and 
grasses. This area includes the great Spring wheat 
belt where grain ripens late, giving the rust a long 
time in which to develop and epidemics an opportu- 
nity to become enormously destructive, as in 1904 
and 1916. 

After the discovery that the red spores rarely 
over-winter in the North, there still remained a 
possibility that red spores from the South might be 
carried into the upper atmosphere, blown far to 
the northward, and brought down with the rain 
on northern wheat fields. Preliminary experiments 
have been begun to learn whether this happens, 
and plans have been made for a study of spore dis- 
tribution in different layers of atmosphere, by 
means of ingenious automatic spore traps carried 
on kites operated by the Weather Bureau, or on 
aeroplanes of the different air services. This work 
is just well begun, and has not so far indicated 
that spores are carried in great numbers in this 
way. On the other hand, continued study of the 
immediate origin of local rust outbreaks in the 
North show practically all of them traceable to 
barberry bushes. 


In 1916 the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in co-operation with the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, discovered that there 
were numerous forms of black stem rust. This is 
one of the most important developments in rust in- 
vestigations in any country. It had been thought 
that black stem rust was the same everywhere. 
It was known, however, that varieties of wheat 
shown to be resistant in one state or section were 
badly attacked when grown in another state or 
section. Research on these has resulted already 
in the determination of 32 different strains or 
hiological forms in this country. Under the micro- 
scope they look alike and can be separated only 
by growing them artificially on a series of wheat 
varieties and wheat allies, like emmer and spelt, 
on which these different forms react differently. 


After determination of a form, the next step is 
to map its distribution, which is a slow and 
laborious process. Rust specimens must be col- 
lected from many localities and grown on the series 
of determining host plants, which requires weeks 
of tedious experiments, Some of these forms have 
been found to be apparently of local distribution, 
while others grow over a wide range of territory; 
and the work is still in progress. The existence 
of these numerous forms makes the development 
or breeding of rust-resistant varieties a very com- 
plex and difficult problem. It has long been known 
that certain groups of wheat, for example, are more 
resistant than other groups such as the common 
or bread wheats. It is known also that certain 
varieties of pure-line strains are much more resist- 
ant than others. The cause of resistance, however, 
has not been known. In the case of early maturing 
varieties, what has been called resistance usually 
is not true resistance, but escaping late epidemics 
by early ripening. The two most probable causes 
of resistance are differences in structure of the 
wheat plant and differences in its chemical consti- 
tution. 


Several varieties of wheat resistant to one or 
more forms of stem rust now are being grown com- 
mercially. Of Kanred, developed in'Kansas, it is 
estimated that about 2,000,000 acres were grown 
in 1921. Kota, a Hard Red Spring wheat developed 
by the Department, has just reached the commercial 
stage in North Dakota. Among the rust-resistant 
varieties of the Durum wheats are Acme, developed 
co-operatively in South Dakota; Monad, developed 
co-operatively in North Dakota; and Lindum, de- 
veloped by the Minnesota Experiment Station. Pen- 
tad, or D-5, developed in North Dakota and usually 
know as Red Durum, is very rust-resistant, but of 
poor milling quality. All of these varieties are 
grown commercially in the states named. The de- 
velopment of rust-resistant varieties which are also 
good milling varieties will take time, patience and 
hard work; but that is the sort of task that chal- 
lenges the real scientist. 

Following the extremely destructive rust epidemic 
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of 1916 and the rust investigation instituted im- 
mediately thereafter, a strong sentiment for the 
eradication of the common barberry developed in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley. As a result, an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 was made by Congress for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1918, and has been 
continued annually since. The campaign was out- 
lined to cover 13 north-central states: Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Field investigation was begun immediately to de- 
termine the distribution and abundance of barber- 
ries and widespread publicity was employed to bring 
home to every person in city, town and country 
alike, the relation of barberry to black stem rust 
and the necessity of destroying the barberry to pro- 
tect the wheat crop. During 1918 and part of 1919, 
strong effort was made to eradicate the barberries 
in all cities and towns of the 13 States. 

Beginning in 1919, a comprehensive farm-to-farm 
survey was begun, in the progress of which not 
only the farmsteads but all woodlands were scoured 
te locate cultivated and escaped barberries. By the 
end of 1920, approximately 180 counties, or about 
20 per cent out of a total of 830 counties requiring 
survey, had been covered by this comprehensive and! 
intensive plan. To the end of 1920 about 5,500,000: 
bushes had been located. Practically all of those 
lccated had been eradicated. 


KANRED A GOOD VARIETY 


Kanred is a wheat which is resistant to preva- 
lent forms of leaf and stem rust, is less liable to 
winter killing than the Turkey or Kharkof, and 
matures from one to four days sooner than those 
varieties, which sometimes means escape from bad 
weather conditions. It outyields the varieties 
named in the principal Hard Winter wheat sec- 
tion by from three to five bushels per acre. The 
variety was developed from a single head of Crim- 
ean wheat, selected at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station 10 years ago, from which 
source it is estimated that 2,000,000 acres were 
harvested in 1921. 

“Kanred Wheat,” is the title of Department Cir- 
cular 194, just issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Kanred is a Hard Red Win- 
ter wheat very similar to Turkey. It is bearded 
and has hairless white chaff. The superior yields 
of the Kanred variety in northern and northwest- 
ern Kansas, eastern Colorado, southwestern Wyom- 
ing, and in Nebraska and South Dakota appear to 
have been due largely to its resistance to rust and 
to winter killing. 

Kanred wheat may be grown with success wher- 
ever other Hard Winter wheats are grown, and 
should partly replace the Turkey and Kharkof va- 
rieties now widely grown. It shows no special ad- 
vantage in the northern Great Plains and the Pacific 
Northwest. It cannot compete with the Soft Win- 
ter wheat varieties grown on the lower lands and 
the richer soils of eastern Kansas or the eastern 
United States, and is not winter hardy enough to 
replace Spring wheat in the northern Great Plains, 
Wherever Turkey or Kharkof Hard Winter wheats. 
are grown, however, the Kanred can be grown with 
equal chances of success. ‘ 

In milling and baking experiments Kanred has 
compared favorably with other Hard Red Winter 
wheats. For successful growing, pure seed is nec- 
essary and, because of similarity of the seed to 
other varieties, certification has been found essen- 
tial. This certification is made by the Kansas Crop 
Improvement Association with the co-operation of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


IN consequence of the large shipments westward 
from the Canadian prairie provinces, an embargo 
has been placed upon all shipments to the Pacific 
Coast. About 1,200 cars are believed to be in transit 
to Vancouver. - 

THE 1921 wheat production of North Manchuria. 
is estimated at 200,000 tons, of which 150,000 tons. 
is required for seed and domestic mills. The sur- 
plus is in strong hands and is being held at a high 
price in anticipation of demand from Russia. 
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ORN has been topping. the list of daily receipts 
C of grain on this market for some time back. The 

” Globe Elevator Company set the ball rolling 
during the fall in bidding up for corn and other oper- 
ators have since been following suit. Receipts of 
corn have run up as high as 155 cars daily during the 
last 10 days and elevator stocks of it have been run 
up to over 200,000 bushels. The great bulk of the 
corn in store here was bought for shipment to the 
East at the opening of navigation. No. 2 Yellow spot 
corn is being handled at present at a basis of 7% to 
8 cents under Chicago, and No. 2 Mixed at 8 to 8% 
cents under Chicago. Commission men are sanguine 
that export demand for flaxseed will be good in the 
spring. 


a he ® 
Business is running smoothly in this market under 


the Future Trading Act. All the grain houses are 
keeping records of their individual daily trades, so 


that they are available at any time. The experience 
of operators is that through the elimination of specu- 
lation to a great extent, buying power has been lack- 
ing, so that deeper price recessions have come about 
at times when the market has been caught bare of 
orders to absorb a selling out of the ordinary run in 


volume. It was mentioned, for example, that there 
has been no trading in the May Spring future in 
several weeks for the reason that marketings of 


Spring wheat here have limited to the current re- 
quirements of local millers and hedging sales upon 
the purchases have been put through elsewhere. 

& = * 


R. M. White of the White Grain Company, asserted 


that the hay department of his house has been busy 


as a result of an active demand from dairying in- 
terests over the district. Buyers have all been press- 
ing for prompt deliveries lately, having been appar- 
ently driven into a panicky frame of mind on account 
of fears that the railroads might not be in position 
to handle shipments promptly. The market in hay 
was advanced twice during the last month, the quota- 
tion in No. 1 Timothy being $20. The oats market is 
friendless, according to Mr. White. Im spite of their 
low price basis, dealers have been buying them spar- 
ingly that even the few cars arriving from the 
country daily have been found difficult to place. 
Stocks of oats in the elevators here now aggregate 
5,900,000 bushels and so far holders have been unable 
to find any working selling basis for them. Operators 
have all along been pinning their faith upon an ex- 
port demand developing around the opening of navi- 
gation. 


so 


* * * 


Complaint has been filed with the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Bureau that the force employed 
at the grain sampling bureau here is inadequate to 
handle any rush of receipts, so that heavy losses were 
entailed upon shippérs and handlers during the recent 
falling market owing to delays in getting inspections 
through. « 

* * * 

In spite of low prices and discouraging conditions 
during the early part of the season receipts of grain 
on this market have made a better showing this crop 
year than some of the experts had expected. From 
August 1 last to March 8, they aggregated 70,416,225 
bushels, as compared with 56,474,670 bushels up to the 
same period last year. Wheat receipts were 41,586,115 
bushels, against 34,959,316 bushels last year. Of that 
Durum receipts this year came to 27,863,774 bushels, 
an increase of 5,000,000 as compared with up to the 
same period last year. The outstanding feature was 
the movement of corn, its receipts aggregating 7,892,- 
000 bushels as against only 413,219 bushels last year. 
Stocks of all grains in the elevators here now aggre- 
gate 16,000,000 bushels or little more than half their 
registered storage capacity. 

= > . 

Perey Fuller, formerly with the American Linseed 
Company here, but now manager of that concern’s 
Winnipeg office, was a recent visitor on this market. 
He asserted that the outlook is bright for a fair move- 
ment of flax seed to the lake terminals between now 
and the opening of the navigation season. From re- 
ports received from correspondents, he estimated that 
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from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 bushels of flaxseed remains 
to be marketed in the three Canadian provinces, and it 
is thought that a rush will be made to move it out 
from interior points as soon as the roads become pass- 
able up there. He predicted that higher prices still 
would be established in flaxseed in view of the lim- 
jlted supplies of it being carried at the terminal mar- 
kets and in public elevators in Canada, and in this 
country taken in conjunction with the improved de- 
mand for linseed oil and the quantities of oil con- 
tracted for May delivery by crushers. Canadian grow- 
ers claim that the price spread of flaxseed over Spring 
wheat is not sufficiently attractive in view of the 
extra cost of growing flax and preparing it for the 
market afterwards. He mentioned that the American 
Linseed Company, and Spencer Kellogg & Co. now 
are operating in the flaxseed trade on the Winnipeg 
market. Though the American Linseed Company 
closed up its Duluth office a year ago it is still buying 
on it through commission houses. 
* * = 

Practically no changes have been announced recent- 
ly in the personnel of houses operating on this mar- 
ket or in representatives on the trading floor of the 
Board of Trade. Logan & Bryan of Chicago have been 
elected to corporate membership on the Board. 

* * * 


G. H. Spencer of the -Consolidated Elevator Com- 
pany received congratulations of members of the 
Board of Trade recently on the occasion of the arri- 
val of a young son at his home. In keeping with the 
time-honored custom, he set up the cigars for the 
crowd. 

* * * 

Duluth has been fully maintaining its standing as a 
Durum market this winter. Good premiums have been 
current and considerable Durum has been bought to 
arrive recently in response to an active inquiry from 
exporters for grain for shipment at the opening of the 
lake navigation season. From two to 12 cents over 
the May price has been paid for No. 1 Durum lately, 
and it is predicted in some quarters that a still more 
attractive basis will be set. 

Considerable Durum has been taken by the mills 
here for the making of macaroni flour so that stocks 
have not been accumulating to any extent. They now 
approximate around 2,000,000 bushels. From informa- 
tion received by houses specializing in that market it 
has been estimated that around 12,000,000 bushels of 
last season’s Durum crop remain at interior points in 
Minnesota and North Dakota to be marketed. Author- 
ities are of the opinion that a larger acreage than last 
year will be seeded to Durum in this territory this 
spring in view of the better production results as 
compared with Spring wheat in the dry areas of the 
country. 

* * = 

A representative of a Buffalo milling establishment 
who visited this market recently appeared disposed to 
criticise the attitude of the trade here in not meeting 
the high premiums that have been offered elsewhere to 
attract Spring wheat this way from over the North- 
west. He was informed that in past seasons the ele- 
vator interests set high premiums for Spring wheat 
only to find eastern millers backing away from it and 
leaving them to hold the bag. “The elevators have 
lost considerable money. in bidding up for Spring 
wheat in other years, and as a result their manage- 
ments decided to pursue a conservative policy this 
season,” said an official of one of the elevators. He 
pointed out that elevator men and commission houses 
on this market stand ready at any time to buy any 
kind of wheat, but they want to know that millers 
will be ready to take it off their hands. 

* * * 


Operators here complain that they have for years 
been compelled to put up an everlasting fight with 
the railroads to enable them to: hold their rightful 
advantage over Minneapolis as rail and lake distri- 
butors of grain. While the present differential on the 
rate for grain from this market via the lake is con- 
sidered sufficient to win the traffic for this route, it is 
claimed that operators here have not enjoyed the full 
advantage that should have accrued to them on ac- 
count of the efforts of the railroads to route the 
traffic with a view to obtaining the longest possible 
mileages over their systems. The latest development 
in that connection was a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denying an application of the 
Soo Line to put into effect a new schedule of rates 
on grain from Minneapolis to the Atlantic Seaboard. 
It is claimed that the proposed rate structure would 
have upset the differential in favor of this point for 
lake and rail shipments to the East. 
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CCORDING to the monthly report of the statis- 
A tician of the Commercial Exchange, the stock of 

grain in public warehouses in Philadelphia on 
March 1 was: 1,886,597 bushels wheat, 759,789 bushels 
corn and 238,097 bushels oats, compared with 2,080,117 
bushels wheat, 477,955 bushels corn and 248,093 bushels 
oats on February 1, and 1,029,190 bushels wheat, 1,056,- 
078 bushels corn and 259,962 bushels oats on March 1, 
1921. Receipts of grain at Philadelphia during the 
month of February, 1921, were 3,168,906 bushels wheat, 
2,419,427 bushels corn, 150,135 bushels oats, 97,333 
bushels rye and 1,496 bushels barley. Exports from 
this port during the month of February, 1921, were: 
2,697,964 bushels wheat, 1,881,030 bushels corn and 
88,000 bushels rye. 

* * * 

New memberships in the Commercial Exchange have 
been petitioned for during the past month by Thomson 
& McKinnon, M. J. Goehl, John R. Gillespie, Michael 
E: Price and American Stores Company. 

27 Rok 

John O. Foering, retired chief grain inspector of the 
Commercial Exchange, has returned from Dunedin, Fla., 
where he has been since last fall. 

= * = 


John K. Scattergood of the grain and feed firm of 
S. F. Seattergood & Co. in the Bourse, left March 1 
for Pinehurst, N. C., for a stay of one month. 

ee 8 

Harry W. Koch, head of the firm of H. W. Koch & 
Co., grain merchants, has returned to his office in the 
Bourse, having been confined to his home for the last 
two weeks with an attack of grippe. 

= s = 

Horace Kolb, long established in the grain and feed 
business at 3047 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
discontinued that business and will now use his building 
for the manufacture of candy. 

* * * 

Charter has been filed with the Governor of Delaware 
by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., for the purpose of 
manufacturing food products. The capital is $7,000,000. 

= = s 

Embargo No. 5610, recently placed by the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway Company, covering all ship- 
ments of flour and feed consigned, reconsigned or to 
be reconsigned to H. S. Beidler, Doylestown, Pa., has 
been entirely cancelled. 

se * 

Rice, Unruh & Co., and Susquehanna & New 
York Railroad were recently elected to membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

= = s 

Woodward & Co., have purchased the feed store 
of V. E. Bond, located at Darby, Pa. This is the elev- 
enth store operated by Woodward in Pennsylvania 
on the cash and carry plan. 

= = * 

Lawrence H. Hansberger, aged 62 years, of Kansas 
City died suddenly at Cincinnati, Ohio, recently. Mr. 
Hansberger was for many years Philadelphia represen- 
tative of the Cornfalfa Feed Milling Company, where 
he was well known in the feed trade. At the time of 
his death he was a representative of the Omaha Al- 
falfa Milling Corporation. ; 

= = * 

George C.'Shane and Fred O. Shane, formerly of the 
firm of Shane Brothers & Wilson Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are now connected with The Reserve, Inc., 
of the Rumely warehouse in North Kansas City. George 
C. Shane has been appointed president and Fred O. 
Shane, vice president. 

* = = 

The business name of the Harrisburg Grain & Feed 
Company will in the future be carried on under the 
trade name of James W. Barker, successor to Harris- 
burg Grain & Feed Company, located in the Harris- 
burg National Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

zs s 

According to the Bureau of Market and Crop Esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture, the stock of 
wheat on farms in Pennsylvania on March 1 was 5,962,- 
000 bushels compared with 7,945,000 bushels for the 
same period last year and the percentage of this crop 
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1 since 1920. W. I. Biles, president of the National Hay 


other trade organizations 
' more recently met in the office of William A. Glasgow, 


March 15, 1922 


shipped out of the county where grown was 38 per 
cent in 1921 compared with 37 per cent in 1920. Stocks 
of corn were 32,024,000 bushels compared with 30,109,- 
000 bushels for the same period last year and the per- 
centage of this crop shipped out of the county where 
grown was 90 per cent in 1921 compared with 85 per 
cent in 1920. Stock of oats were 14,466,000 bushels 
compared with 21,707,000 bushels for the same period 
last year and the percentage of this crop shipped out 
of the county where grown was 6 per cent in 1920. 
* * * 

A suit of $14,929 against the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway has been won by Charles §. Kalbach, a 
grain dealer of Richland, Pa. Mr. Kalbach’s grain 
elevator was destroyed by fire last March and he 
claimed the fire was caused by sparks from a passing 
locomotive. 

* * * 

Charles W. Kolb, aged 58 years, died February 14 
at his home in Collingswood, N. J. Mr. Kolb was for- 
merly the hay inspector of the Commercial Exchange, 
but entered the services of the Government during the 
war in the Forage Department and was located at 
Newport News, Pa. Previously to entering the services 
of the Exchange he was an inspector of hay for the 
firm of BE. H. Price. He is survived by a widow. 

* * * 

Philadelphia shippers were recently notified by the 
Chamber of Commerce of proposed important changes 
in freight rates upon which they will have a hear- 
ing before the Trunk Line Association in New York. 

* * * 

Philadelphia receivers of flour have been advised by 
the Flour Committee of the Commercial Exchange that 
of and after March 1, 1922, no flour will be inspected 
unless permission is indorsed on the original bill of 
lading or given in writing by the shipper, or the bill 
of lading is surrendered to the railroad company. 

* * * 

Norwood P. Holland, aged 49 years, died February 
21 at his home in Philadelphia, due to pleural pneu- 
monia. Mr. Holland has been a member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange since 1901, having served on the Hay 
and Straw Committee for several years. He was for 
several years manager of the hay department of BE. 
L. Rogers & Co. in the Bourse until his recent appoint- 
ment as manager of the firm, which position he held 
at the time of his death. About a year ago he was 
confined to his home for several months and previous 
to his death he was sick for about two weeks. He is 
survived by a widow and one son. 

a * * 

The number of cars unloaded at the Girard Point 
Elevator during the month of February, 1922, was: 
1,190 wheat, 614 corn and 7 rye; at Port Richmond 
Hlevator: 798 wheat, 846 corn and 79 rye; at Twen- 
tieth Street Elevator: 13 corn, 52 oats, 1 rye, 2 buck- 
wheat and 2 barley and barley screenings. 

* * * 

American shipping was the topic of a four-day con- 
vention held at Washington, D. C., March 1 to 4, and 
Philadelphia was represented by Emil P. Albrecht, 
president of the Philadelphia Bourse. Mr. Albrecht is 
a director of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
and a member of the governing council of the National 
Merchant Marine Association. 

* s 

Representatives of the Commercial 
in Philadelphia 


Exchange and 
and Balti- 


Jr., counsel for the Exchange, to continue plans for 
the fight to protect the port differentials now in favor 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore, which are attacked by 
interests in Boston and New York. Mr. Glasgow wilt 
represent the local trade organizations when the matter 
comes before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
hearing’ of which will be held on April 10. Embargo 
placed by the Philadelphia & Reading Railway on car- 
load export freight moving on through export bills of 
lading is extended to cover all shipments of bulk grain 
consigned to Philadelphia for export or to Port Rich- 
mond Elevator, Philadelphia, Pa., moving on either 
through export bills of lading or domestic bills of lad- 
ing. All applications for permits should be addressed 
to O. W. Stager, Permit Bureau, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Company, Room 611, Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * * 

The Wastern Federation of Feed Merchants called a 
conference of all eastern feed dealers at Binghamton, 
February 14 and 15, which was attended by C. W. 
Wagar, S. A. King, S. F. Scattergood and Wm. Scatter- 
good, representing Philadelphia. Professor Davis of 
the Connecticut College of Agriculture explained the 
study the college is making of the cost of the conducting 
@ retail feed and grain store. There was also discus- 
sions held on “Retailers’ Merchandising Problems” and 
of! “Delivery Cost.” The meeting was in the nature 
of a test of the appreciation of eastern feed dealers for 
the work the Federation is doing. 

s s ¢ 

Philadelphia hay merchants were represented by 
Joseph A. Huey at a meeting of hay dealers and pro- 
ducers before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently in the general investigation of transportation 


“rate levels who asked for a removal of all the increases 


in freight on their products which have been instituted 
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Association, said that the higher freight rates of recent 
years had localized the hay business. Reductions of 
10 per cent and 16 per cent in the rates granted during 
the last six months has stimulated the movement of hay, 
but not restored the industry to normal. 

% * * 

Waldo O. Fehling, chairman of the Feed Committee 
of the Commercial Exchange, advises that certain 
handlers of feed are shipping into Pennsylvania feed- 
stuffs that have not been registered in the state and 
also using metal fasteners, the use of which is strictly 
prohibited in the state which provides heavy fines for 
violation of this law; that Durum feeds have been 
shipped on Spring wheat feed contracts, which is not 
permitted under the new “National Rules Governing 
Transactions in Feedstuffs,” unless so specified at time 
of sale and the attention of feed jobbers is directed to 
these various matters in order to avoid friction with 
the Pennsylvania feed laws so that they can protect 
themselves against the violation of these rules by 
western shippers. 

* * * 

The Fourth Annual Dinner of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia was held February 27 in the Sun Room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel which was elaborately 
decorated for the occasion. The dinner was attended 
by over 100 flour merchants and their guests 
and among those present were Hubert J. Horan, presi- 
dent of the Club, who acted as toastmaster; George 
Dallas Dixon, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; Richard Spillane, of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Thaddeus §. Dayton, of the Foreign Trade 
Association; H. DeWitt Irwin, of the firm of Barnes- 
Irwin Company, Inc.; A. W. Mears, president of the 
Baltimore Flour Club. There was also a large repre- 
sentation from the Commercial Exchange. 
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LANS for the construction of 15 new type grain 
Prearriers to be equipped with Diesel electric drive 

to cost $5,000,000 have been approved by the Cen- 
tral Steamship & Commerce Corporation of New York. 
The ships will be of New York State Barge Canal 
size and will engage in the grain carrying trade be- 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee and uplake ports and New 
York City. Contracts have not been awarded but 
Theodore D. Wells of New York, naval architect, has 
completed the plans. The vessels will be of a new 
type designed for operation through the Welland 


Canal or the New York State waterways. They will 
have practically no superstructure. They will be 257 
feet long, 42-foot beam and 18 feet deep. The main 


power plant will develop 1,300 electrical horsepower. 
The ships will be of steel of staunch construction for 
deep sea service and will be rated by the American 
Bureau of Shipping. It is planned to have the ships 
load grain on the upper lakes for delivery at the At- 
lantic Seaboard. The new Gowanus Bay Elevator of 
the New York State Department of Public Works 
will probably be the eastern terminus of the new line. 
* * * bad 

The Grain Shovelers’ Union has approved of an 
agreement with the terminal elevators for a working 
agreement next season. Simon O’Brien is president 
of the union. He looks for an early movement of 
grain down the lakes to Buffalo this season, 

* * * 

The work of building two new marine legs and steel 
towers for the Mutual Elevator has been started by 
the Monarch Engineering Company. The new parts 
were planned by Harry Waite, president of the cor- 
poration, and will be of an improved design. The old 
towers were razed by a gale last winter. The towers 
will be 13 stories high and the legs will be 10 feet 
longer than the old ones. This means an increased 
ability to dip, and will be a big improvement to the 
elevator generally. 

* * * 

Negotiations which have been in progress for some 
time and which had been reported closed some time 
ago, have finally been completed between the Amer- 
ican Malting Company and the Electric Steel Elevator 
Company, of Minneapolis whereby the latter company 
on April 15 will take over the Buffalo plant of the 
malting company. The purehase prices was not made 
known. The elevator has a capacity for 2,000,000 
bushels with one marine leg. Extensive improvements 
are planned to the structure when the new owners 
take possession next month. It is reported that George 
Martin will be retained as superintendent but several 
changes will be made in the working force at the 
plant. 

oes 

Very little grain remains afloat in vessels which 
had winter storage cargoes in the Buffalo Harbor. 
Steamers have been discharging their cargoes at a 
rapid rate during the last month. All of the boats 
will be ready for the opening of navigation next 
month. Although many boats have been lined up to 
earry grain during the opening weeks of navigation, 
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other owners are holding off for higher rates. Grain 
shippers have been offering 2%, cents for shipment 
down the lakes at the opening of the season. Vessel 


owners are not in any hurry to charter ahead at that 
figure for they realize that with millions of bushels 
lying in the terminal elevators at Lake Superior ports, 
shippers will have to bid up in order to get early ton- 
nage. Statements received by Buffalo vessel men say 
that early this month there were almost 15,000,000 
bushels in Duluth-Superior elevators as compared 
with half that amount a year ago. The elevators at 
Port Arthur and Fort William at the same time had 
31,000,000 bushels in storage, which is just slightly 
under the amount in storage during the corresponding 
period of 1921. 
* * * 

Edwin T. Douglas, manager of the Concrete-Central 
Mutual Grain Elevators, has returned from a tour of 
Europe. Mr. Douglas took on weight and looks fit for 
another hustling season at the big terminal elevators. 

* * * 

Joseph Scott has resigned as assistant manager of 
the States Marine & Commercial Company, Inc., to 
become manager of the steamship department of the 
Transmarine Corporation, a subsidiary operating com- 
pany of the Submarine Boat Corporation. The Trans- 
marine Corporation operates a fleet of canal-size grain 
carriers from the head of the lakes to the Atlantic 
Seaboard via Buffalo and the New York State Barge 
Canal and the Hudson River. 

* * = 

At the investigation into the affairs of the Curtiss 
Grain Corporation before Referee James W. Persons 
in Bankruptcy Court, the trustee informed the referee 
that officers of the corporation have declined to appear 
and testify because it might incriminate themselves 
in an investigation which has been started into the 
company’s affairs by the United States District At- 
torney. "Witnesses called by the trustee at the inves- 
tigation testified that the corporation had been insol- 
vent for a long period of time and had been losing 
money at the rate of almost $5,000 a month for about 
a year. This was due to the fact that the company 
had contracted for screenings at a high figure and 
when the market price dropped, the company was 
forced to continue buying at the high figure. 

* = = 

Dudley M. Irwin, grain broker in the Chamber of 
Commerce, testifying at the bankruptcy proceedings 
of the Steuben Products Company, Inc., before Referee 
James W. Persons, declared that the Irwin Grain 
Company is owned and controlled by the bankrupt 
corporation. As the result of this statement, As- 
semblyman George Rowe, counsel for certain creditors 
of the Steuben Products Company, asked that the 
trustee make an investigation of the affairs of the 
Irwin Grain Company to determine if there are any 
assets which might be taken for the benefit of the 
ereditors of the Steuben company. Mr. Irwin testi- 
fied that he is in the grain brokerage business and 
that the Irwin Grain Company has practically no 
assets and owes under $5,000. Mr. Irwin through his 
counsel, sought to compromise the claim of the bank- 
rupt corporation for $40,000 against him. Mr. Irwin 
was vice-president of the Steuben Products Company 
for which he received a salary. 

* s = 

The foundation for the grain elevator to be con- 
structed by New York State at the Port of Oswego 
on Lake Ontario has been started. The foundation 
consists of a series of circular concrete piers which 
are being constructed by driving steel sheet piling to 
bed rock. Due to lack of funds the state engineer’s 
office has put off advertising for bids on the concrete 
structure itself and this may not be started within 
another year or 18 months, it is stated. 

* sal * 

The Archer-Daniels Linseed Company, which con- 
trols the Dellwood Elevator on the Hamburg Turn- 
pike and Buffalo Creek, has awarded the contract for 
a new elevator unit of 750,000 bushels’ capacity. The 
new addition will then give the Dellwood Elevator a 
holding capacity of about 2,000,000 bushels. The 
Fegles Construction Company of Minneapolis has the 
contract and already has started work on the new 
structure. It will be ready for operation about the 
latter part of September. The new unit will have a 
marine leg and tower of the most improved design. 
The company’s new elevator at Edgewood, N. J., with 
a capacity of 500,000 bushels is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and the company plans to enlarge that struc- 
ture with a new 1,500,000-bushel elevator within a 
very short time. 

The entire plant arrangement of the Dellwood Ble- 
vator at Buffalo will be modernized to make it pos- 
sible to handle canal grain cargoes with ease and 
dispatch. At a conference between D. P. Fegles, 
head of the construction company, and Frank M. Wil- 
liams, New York state engineer, the grain handling 
situation in the Buffalo Harbor as it relates to the 
barge canal traffic, was thoroughly discussed and 
the state engineer was assured that the Dellwood 
Elevator will co-operate in making a specialty of 
handling canal grain cargoes at the new plant. 

One of the outstanding features of the new unit 
will be the facilities for transferring grain direct 
from lake vessels to barges at the rate of 20,000 
bushels an hour. This will greatly facilitate the 
handling of waterborne grain cargoes. A statement 
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issued by the state engineer's office says that “up 
to the present the fact that the majority of Buffalo 
elevators are controlled by or allied to the railroad 
interests, has made the handling of grain at the lake 
ports a serious problem with the barge line operators. 
The Dellwood Elevator Company, is an independent 
concern and while it will handle rail as well as canal 
shipments, the new development is one that will have 
a direct and far reaching effect upon the barge canal 
and its operating companies." 

e* ¢ @ 

N, F. Webb of Cortland was elected president of 
the Co-operative Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Ine,, at the annual meeting held in Binghamton. With 
one or two exceptions the entire 1921 slate of officers 
was re-elected. The league operates a series of grain 
elevators and feed plants throughout the state for the 


benefit of its members, Other officers chosen include, 
Harry Brown, Waterport, vice-president; Raymond 
Hitchins of Syracuse, secretary and treasurer; BE. C. 
Weatherbee of Syracuse, assistant secretary; and the 
members of the Hxecutive Committee are Mr. Webb, 


Harry Bull, Campbell Hall and George Kirkland. 


* * * 

Buffalo 
change of far 
tion of the Montreal 


shippers shave received notice of a 
reaching importance in the organiza- 
Harbor. The old system of in- 
dividual control of the various departments is super- 
ceded by the concentration of the full executive au- 
thority in the hands of the general manager, to which 
position, M. P. Fennell, formerly secretary-treasurer 
of the commission, has been appointed. He has gen- 
eral supervision over all docks, elevators, vesels, rail- 


grain 


ways, storage sheds, ete. Captain J, F. Symons suc- 
ceeds Captain Bourassa as harbor master and F. W. 
Cowle becomes consulting engineer. Conflict of au- 
thority is avoided in the new arrangement which is 
modeled after the plan in effect at many British and 
European ports, 

* * * 

The firm of Bwart & Lake which has conducted a 
grain and feed business in Groveland, N. Y., for a 
number of years has been incorporated under the 
name of Ewart & Lake, Ince. The personnel of the 
company remains the same. Orrin C. Lake is presi- 


dent. The corporation takes over the warehouse, mill- 
ing, merchandise and grain business of the old firm 
valued at close to $180,000. 


* * * 


Maxwell M. Nowak has obtained control of the plant 
of the Curtiss Grain Corporation of Buffalo, whose 
affairs are being liquidated in bankruptey court. The 
plant will be operated by the Nowak Milling Corpor- 
ation of which Mr. Nowak is president, The purchase 
was made in Bankruptcy Court in order to protect the 
mortgage held by Mr. Nowak'’s company. The bus- 
iness was originally started by Albert Nowak, father 
of Maxwell M. Nowak, about 25 years ago on a very 
small scale. In 1919 Mr. Nowak purchased a 7% acre 
plant in Hammond, Ind., and operated it as a branch 
of the Buffalo concern. A short time later he organ- 


ized a chain of banks in western New York and sold 
the Buffalo plant to the Curtiss Grain Corporation 
but retained his interest in the Hammond prop- 
erty. Mr. Nowak has given up his banking interests 
and the banks have been merged with the Buffalo 
Trust Company. He will move the headquarters of 


the grain business from Hammond to Buffalo and the 
Buffalo plant will be in operation within 80 days. 
The property is on the New York Central Railroad and 
is worth about $1,000,000. The plant has a capacity 
of 40 cars a day. 
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EMBERS of the New York Produce Wxchange 
M were greatly interested early this month by the 
following 


notice which was displayed on the of- 
ficial bulletin boards: 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers held this day 
the following general rule was adopted to take effect 
after having been posted 10 days ago 

All quotations and statistical information posted 
on the floor of the Hxchange are for the legitimate 
use of members only. Their distribution, directly 
or indirectly, to any individual, firm, corporation or 
association engaged in any form of illegitimate 
business is prohibited. Breach of this rule shall 


be deemed misconduct and subject the offender to 
the penalty prescribed in Section 82 of the By- 
Laws.”’ 


It was the general impression that this action was 
the result of the various conferences held recently be- 
tween Produce Exchange officials and representatives 
of the New York Stock Exchange and other commercial 


bodies. Among the latter was John R. Mauff, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Mauff, who 


has paid several visits to the Exchange recently, stated 


that gratifying progress had been made in the fight to 
eliminate bucket shops. In a number of cases, it was 


said, grain tickers had been taken away from certain 


ay 
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undesirable subscribers. There is no doubt but that 
all exchanges will co-operate to this end, 
ne LJ * 

W. ©. Murphy of Philadelphia, assistant secretary 
of the Horse Association of America, who was a recent 
visitor in the local grain and feed market, stated that 
his association had made good progress in stimulating 
more active employment of horses, especially on short 
hauls. 

* * * 

O. M. Mitchell, head of the old export grain house, 
Power, Son & Co., has been elected president of the 
North American Export Grain Association, Inc. W. H. 
Kemp of Milmine, Bodman & Co., is vice-president. 
Of course, George W. Blanchard continues secretary- 
treasurer, the dual office which he has filled so suc- 
cessfully for many years. This reorganization was 
primarily brought about by the fact that the associa- 
tion’s old president, J. Ward Warner, has retired from 
active participation in the grain export trade, in which 
he has been a prominent figure for years. Notwith- 
standing his retirement from active business, Mr. War- 
ner, who was formerly president of the New ‘York Pro- 
duce Exchange, will continue to take a lively interest 
in the affairs of the Exchange, as he has done so ably 
and unselfishly for years, 

* * * 

Richard J. Kaiser, for several years connected with 
the local office of the Armour Grain Company, is an 
applicant for membership in the New York Produce 
Exchange, joining the staff of assistants under the man- 
agement of H. P, Mulhall. 

* * * 

Hans Simon, manager of the New York Office of 
lL. Dreyfus & Co., large French grain merchants, re- 
turned to his post on the Produce Exchange early this 
month and received a cordial welcome from his many 
friends and associates. He had'spent about two months 
traveling all over France, Belgium, Germany and Eng- 
land, 

s c * 

Wm, J. Ryan has been elected to membership in the 
New York Produce Exchange, where he will act as 
assistant to Nelson B. Haynor, manager of the local 
office of Thomson & McKinnon, commission merchants 
on the Chicago Board of Trade and other exchanges. 

* * * 


Crofton & Co. is the firm name of a new concern re- 
cently organized to do a general grain brokerage busi- 
ness. It is composed of C. B. Crofton and Henry Gold- 
stein with offices in the Produce Exchange Building. 
Mr. Crofton has been in the grain business for 12 
years, originally with the Brainard Commission Com- 
pany, and afterwards with Lewis, Proctor & Co. Mr. 
Goldstein has been in the trade 16 years, latterly 
as one of the head men in the grain export department 
of P. H. Gray & Co. Previously he was with Milmine- 
Bodman & Co., Grain Growers Export Company and 
the Simonds, Shields, Lonsdale Grain Company. Both 
are young men with an abundance of vigor and en- 
terprise, and being thoroughly acquainted with their 
business, they have bright prospects. 

* * * 

There was a large delegation of prominent grain 
men from Winnipeg on the Produce Exchange last 
month. Among them was W. A. Anderson of the North 
Star Grain Company, who was enroute with his wife 
and two daughters via the Panama Canal to Valparaiso, 
and from there over the Andes to Buenos Aires and 
back again via Rio Janiero. In the party will also 
be Donald Morrison of Donald Morrison & Co., grain 
merchants, formerly president of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. In the party also was James Richardson 
of James Richardson & Sons, grain merchants, who re- 
turned to Winnipeg via Montreal. 

= * * 

Wm. H. Hayward, for many years active in the Bal- 
timore flour trade as treasurer of the G. A. Gambrill 
Manufacturing Company, has been elected to member- 
ship in the New York Produce Exchange, having be- 
come manager of the flour and grain department of the 
Commercial Union of America. 

* * * 

Charles W. Chilcotte, Jr., has become connected with 
the grain business on the New York Produce Exchange, 
acting as assistant to his father, who is a representa- 
tive of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company. It is ex- 
pected that the young man’s application for membership 
will be posted in the near future. 

Among the recent visitors on the New York Produce 
Exchange were the following well known members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade: Frank L. Carey, presi- 
dent of the Nye-Jenks Grain Company, and also of 
Hallett & Carey Company, grain merchants of Minneapo- 
lis; T. EH. Cunningham, a partner in the firm of Harris, 
Winthrop & Co., brokers and commission merchants; 
Howard Jackson of Jackson Bros. & Co., commission 
merchants; J. U. Crosby of the Arcady Farms Milling 
Company; R. W. Chapin, feed manufacturer and ship- 
per; Samuel Mincer, well known grain operator. 

. * * 

The main building of the old grain elevator of Wm. 
H. Payne & Sons, located on the Harlem River at 
129th Street, was practically destroyed by a four-alarm 
fire on the evening of March 7. About 75,000 bushels 
of grain were also destroyed. Owing to extremely high 
winds and a steady downpour of rain, the firemen had 
a stiff three-hour fight in subduing the flames, and 
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one man was severely injured when he lost his bal- 
ance in the high wind and fell 20 feet to the pave- 
ment. Fortunately the marine leg of the elevator was 
not destroyed, and hence the company is able to do 
a little business in loading and unloading, although 
under considerable difficulty. 
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HIE recent revival in the exports of wheat at the 

Gulf ports has resulted in enough sales to re- 

lieve the congestion and the pressure to sell that 
has prevailed at Galveston and New Orleans nearly 
all winter. Premiums declined to the lowest basis of 
the season at one time and then made a moderate re- 
covery. About a normal supply of grain is on track 
at Galveston, and the elevators, while full are not 
experiencing great difficulty in handling wheat. Much 
poor wheat is included in the supplies. During most _ 
of February when the big rise in wheat was under 
way there was practically no export demand. Much 
of the wheat sold recently was not hedged and was 
said to show substantial profits. 

Wheat receipts at Kansas City last month were the 
largest ever reported in February, 5,658 cars, exceed- 
ing those of a year ago by about 800 cars and ex- 
ceeding the 10-year February average by 3,462 ca®s. 
The big movement: was something of a surprise to 
most receivers as there had been much comment on 
the small farm reserves in most parts of the Southwest. 
The sustained movement was generally attributed to 
attractive prices for wagonloads, more than $1.20 at 
most points and up to $1.35 for choice grain. This 
made the best market since early in the season and 
farmers showed themselves anxious to take advan- 
tage of it. Tight credit conditions were also a fac- 
tor in the selling. Since the first of this month there 
has been a big slump in deliveries and it is not 
thought that the movement will show another in- 
crease this season. 

* * * 

Crop news has been in the foreground at Kansas 
City for several weeks, and has been an important 
factor in market fluctuations. The latter part of 
February general rains in the Southwest broke one 
of the longest winter droughts ever experienced. This 
was followed by several inches of snow, insuring the 
Winter wheat crop in most sections enough moisture 
to start the spring growth. The rains and snow were 
highly beneficial, but there is still a good deal of a 
mystery about the actual condition of the crop in 
the districts that had little moisture last. winter. 
Much, it is feared, may not be able to revive. The 
area of unpromising outlook embraces southern Neb- 
raska, Kansas, western Oklahoma and northern Texas. 

* * = 


BEB. M. Hibbs, formerly in charge of the mill feed 
department of the Kemper Grain Company, has 
opened a similar department with B. C. Christopher 
& Co, : 

= = = 

The big $7,000,000 plant of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company in North Kansas City has started 
operations. About 800 men are employed at present. 
It is planned to increase the number to about 600 
soon, 

* * * 

The Kansas City Board of Trade recently com- 
pleted arrangements to send out by radio cash and fu- 
ture quotations, beginning with the opening at 9:30 
e’clock and sending at intervals of half an hour, in 
about the same manner as was announced at Chi- 
cago, though the plan was adopted here first. A com- 
mittee which was appointed to look into the matter 
received scores of replies from southwestern grain 
dealers as soon as the first announcement was made, 
urging that the plan be hastened. 

= = * 

The question of re-establishing the pre-war differ- 
ential of 5 cents a hundredweight in favor of Galves- 
ton in export wheat rates to Galveston and Baltimore 
from Kansas City and other western points has again 
been brought up. The present differential is 8 cents 
in favor of Galveston. Complaints have been filed 
by the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Milwaukee and Indianapolis, asking 
that the old differential be restored. The Kansas 
City Board of Trade has taken no definite action yet. 

= * * 

D. F. Piazzek, for more than 22 years a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, recently announced 
his retirement from the grain trade. He will spend 
most of his time in the development of a farm near 
Stanley, Kan. The Barnes-Piazzek Company, which 
he with Julius Barnes organized about two years 
ago, has been taken over by the Nye-Jenks Grain 
Company of Omaha and Chicago, and will be known 
by that name in the future. F. L. Carey is president. | 
The Omaha concern is controlled by Julius Barnes 
who will retain an interest in the Kansas City org] 
ganization. They will continue to operate the Wa- 
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000 to $100,000. 


_ Pioneer grain men of Kansas City. 
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bash Elevator. Most of the office force of the 
Barnes-Piazzek Company will be retained. Frank 
Blodgett will be the new manager. The Board of 
Trade membership held by George Vogt probably will 
be transferred to him. P. P. Allen will remain with 
the firm and probably William McNeil who holds a 
Board of Trade membership. ut 

Mr. Piazzek gave up his business in the early days 
of the war to join the United States Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation as a dollar-a-year man. He 
served as a second vice-president and manager of the 
Kansas City office, which handled millions of dollars’ 
worth of wheat. 

* * = ~ 

Grain shippers at Kansas City will protest the 
modification of the original order reducing rates from 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Omaha and St. Louis to 
New Orleans and Mississippi Valley points, as an- 
nounced recently by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and it is supposed shippers in the other 
cities will do the same. The modification means that 
grain can move South from country points near these 
markets at a much lower rate than from the central 
markets, If in effect long, the modified rate would 
obviously divert much grain from terminals. The dif- 


_ ference from Kansas City to the south and from many 


nearby country points is as much as 12 cents a hun- 
dredweight. 
* * . 

Efforts of grain shippers at Kansas City to move 
grain in store under the reduced freight rates an- 
nounced around the first of the year have resulted in 
the calling of a conference by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for March 30 at which all evi- 
dence pertaining to the case will be presented. About 
15,000,000 bushels of grain in Kansas City elevators 
will be affected in case shippers are allowed to is- 
sue new tonnage against it. 

* * * 


E. O. Moffatt, president of the Moffatt Grain Com- 
pany for many years, has sold his membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and will retire from 
active management of the concern. J. F. McElvain 
will assume management of the grain company. This 
is the second time Mr. Moffatt has retired. A year 
or so ago he sold his membership and announced 
that he would leave the grain business, but he was 
soon back. He recently helped organize’ a 3 per cent 
loan company and will probably devote a good deal 
of his time to this, in addition to travel. The mem- 
bership was sold to F. T. Fisher, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Corn Products Refining Company. This 
concern now has three memberships. 

= * * 


A. W. Stewart, formerly with the Twidale-Wright 
Grain Company, but now with Goffe & Carkener, has 
been elected a member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from George C. Martin, also with 
Goffe & Carkener. Stewart has succeeded Martin as 
cash grain buyer at Kansas City while the latter has 
gone to St. Louis where he will be a partner in the 
Martin-Knowlton Grain Company. The latter com- 
pany will take over the office of. Goffe & Carkener in 
St. Louis. Fred Hoose of the Norris Grain Company, 
Kansas City, is also interested in the new concern, 
which will represent the Norris company in St. Louis. 

* - * 


Harry G. Stevenson, formerly with the Stevenson 
Grain Company, has changed his representation from 
that concern to the Equity Union Grain Company. 
L. B. McBride, who has been on the floor for the 
Equity Union, has returned to his home in Norton, 
Kan. J. J. Knight has also joined the company, 
which recently increased its capital stock from $20,- 


* * * 


EH. D. Fisher, president of the E. D. Fisher Com- 
mission Company, who died recently, was one of the 
He was a char- 
ter member of the Board of Trade and was one of 
the few remaining members who held a $25 certifi- 
cate. Records of the old Chamber of Commerce, which 
later became the Board of Trade, show that he joined 
in 1888, though it is known that he was in the grain 
business several years before that. He was 80 years 
old. In addition to his grain interests he was a 
director of the First National Bank and president of 
the Lucky Tiger Mining Company. Resolutions of 
Sympathy were sent his family by the Exchange. 
Mr. Fisher had been a director of the Exchange sevy- 
eral times and had headed numerous important com- 
mittees. ' 

He was a member of the Blue Hills Country Club, 
the Kansas City Athletic Club and the Automobile 
Club of Kansas City. He came here 40 years ago 
from Jackson, Miss. A niece, Mrs. Charles B. Wil- 
ser, a nephew, J. BE. Rahm, and five sisters survive. 
Mr. Wilser is a Kansas City grain dealer and Mr. 


Rahm is associated with FE. D. Fisher Commission 
Company. ‘ 
* * * 


The Federal Court at Kansas City has appointed 


f ; Walter Hinchman as receiver for the Kemper Grain 
Company in response to a petition filed by William 


Shaake, who alleged that the grain company was in- 


_ debted to him to the amount of $3,248, was insolvent 


and Without funds to pay its obligations. The re- 
_ ¢eivership was the result of losses sustained by the 
_ firm since last fall totaling about $60,000, a sum 


‘Company located 
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equal to the capital stock of the company, according 
to the preliminary investigation of auditors. The 
chief loss was at Great Bend, Kan., where the com- 
pany maintained an office in charge of C. E. Lind- 
berg, who has been discharged and his bond of $7,500 
paid. A bookkeeper in the Kansas City office also 
kas been discharged. The company has been in busi- 
ness here for nearly 30 years. W. A. Hinchman is 
president and Fred Bedell is secretary, the two own- 
ing all the stock. Losses to creditors can be made 
good, according to Mr. Bedell, but it is not known if 
the company can continue in business after its af- 
fairs are settled. Included in the assets of the com- 
pany is a 350-acre farm in Iowa worth about $40,000. 
2 = * 

The huge plant of the Corn Products Refining 
in North Kansas City was put in 
operation March 6, following several weeks of pre- 
liminary tests of the machinery. About 600 men were 
employed at first. The plant covers 75 acres, em- 
braces a score of separate buildings, has eight miles 
of switch tracks, and electric power, gas and water 
plants big enough to serve as public utility plants in 
a city of 20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants. At the outset 
the plant is using about 20,000 bushels of corn a day. 
This, together with the number of employes, prob- 
ably will be increased in the near future. 

The Kansas City plant will have three main pro- 
ducts: Karo syrup, Mazola salad and cooking oil, and 
stock food. To keep a stock of corn adequate for a 
consumption of 20,000 bushels a day, elevator space 
of 242,000 bushels has been provided. 

The refinery cost about $7,000,000 and is said to be 
the largest initial industrial investment ever made in 
Kansas City. To provide for later growth an option 
is held on 50 acres adjoining. Officials say it is the 
newest and most modern syrup refinery in the world. 
Manual labor does not enter into the process of syrup 
making until the cans are filled and sealed and ready 
for packing. 

From the outset the Corn Products Company is ex- 
pected to be the largest buyer of corn on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and the completion of the plant 
is regarded as of the greatest importance to the mar- 
ket. Agents of the company recently bought three 
memberships. Most of the actual buying will be done 
by Elmer Reed. 

* * * 

Frank C. Blodgett, manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Nye-Jenks Grain Company which re- 
cently took over the Barnes-Piazzek Company, is an 
applicant for membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from George Vogt, formerly with 
the Barnes-Piazzek Company. 

* * * 

A Board of Trade committee headed by Fred Lake 
will meet with the directors of the Kansas City Grain 
Clearing Company soon to discuss the organization of 
a grain trade credit bureau. The St. Louis and Minne- 
apolis plans have been talked over and it is thought 
one based on them will be adopted. 
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ROM all reports the grain and hay business in 
Fr creater Cincinnati during the past month, has been 
of a satisfactory nature, when present business con- 
ditions are taken into consideration. Grain dealers say 
that their business in February was slightly in excess 
to that in January. The movement of Winter wheat 
to this market, which started out on a rather large 
seale, the fore part of February, finished up rather light. 
Spot opinions on Red Winter are advancing from week 
to week. Dealers are almost unanimous in saying that 
what buying is going on now is of a hand-to-mouth 
nature. ; 
Reports from hay dealers are to the effect that the 
movement of hay is being held up because of the poor 
conditions of the roads, but with the inauguration of 


~ good weather, they look for a decided improvement in 


conditions. Prices on hay have advanced to some 
extent during the past month, due to a shortage of 
certain grades in this market. 

Feed and flour merchants report a fairly good busi- 
ness for this time of the year. Members of the trade 
here are of the opinion that with the opening of good 
weather there will develop a decided improvement in 
business. 

Upon his return from Chicago where he attended a 
conference of railroad officials and traffic managers, 
B. J. Drummond, traffic manager of the Cincinnati 
Grain and Hay Exchange, announced that reductions 
amounting to from % a cent to 2% cents per hun- 
dred on grain to Cincinnati and railroad crossings 
were obtained for local grain shippers. Mr. Drum- 
mond reported that some 90 points in the best wheat 
and grain producing districts of the Central States 
were affected by the reductions. Under the changes 
the maximum grain rate to Ohio River crossings 
from the Central States will be 2114 cents and the 
minimum 10% cents. In the equalization process 
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there were 35 points in the district from which 
slight increases in rates were made, but these were 
points which were governed by the long and short 
haul clause, and almost all of them were points from 
which very little grain originates, many of them be- 


ing in the coal regions of the Central States, Mr. 
Drummond said. 
. * * 
Lawrence Henry Hansberger, 62 years old, travel- 


ing representative of the Omaha Alfalfa Company of 
Omaha, Neb., died of acute digestion while in his 
room at the Emery Hotel last month. Mr. Hans- 
berger stopped off in Cincinnati to call on some of 
his customers, while on his way from Louisville, 
Ky., to Huntington, W. Va., where he had purchased 
a new home. 
. * * 

Owing to the lease of the grain inspection depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Bxchange lo- 
cated in the Gwynne Building expiring on April 1, 
the Exchange has instituted a search for one large 
er two small rooms, preferably located in the west- 
ern section of the city, to house the inspection de- 
partment. The quarters must have a northern ex- 
posure, owing to the United States Standards Act, 
which calls for all grain to be inspected under north- 
ern light, which is uniform and essential in determ- 
ining the correct color of the grains. The Exchange — 
has found no suitable space for the inspection de- 
partment in the Chamber of Commerce to which it 
has recently returned. The West End is desired be- 
cause the majority of grain shipments are received 
in the railroads yards in that part of the city. 

* 2 @ \ 

W. A. Daniel & Co., stock and grain brokers on 
the second floor of the Ingalls Building opened their 
offices on March 6. The firm is composed of W. A. 
Daniel and Paul Van Leunen, while Bert Reynolds 
will also be a member of the force. Messers. Van 
Leunen and Reynolds were connected with the local 
offices of Wagner & Co., while Mr. Daniel was form- 
erly with the Mutual Commission Company. 

al * * 


The Perin Milling Company and the Brouse-Skid- 
more Grain Company, two of the oldest established 
firms in Cincinnati, have consolidated under the firm 
name of the Perin-Brouse-Skidmore Grain & Milling 
Company. The company which has been incorporated 
with a capital of $125,000 will operate flour and grits 
mills, in addition to dealing in grain, feeds and hoy. 
The hay warehouse of the Brouse-Skidmore Grain 
Company will be continued at Sixth and Carr Streets, 
while the general offices of the consolidated company 
will be at 14 East Front Street, the former headquar- 
ters of the Perin Milling Company. Lyman Perin 
has been elected president of the new concern, Henry 
Brouse, vice-president and treasurer, and Earl F. 
Skidmore, secretary. Mr. Brouse has just completed 
his term as president of the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange. The legal papers for the incorpora- 
tion and merger were drafted and filed with the Sec- 
retary of the State of Ohio by Attorney Gerritt Fred- 
ricks. 

* * - 

The Nutritia Milling Company has changed its name 
to the Hawthorne Milling Company. The change 
was made because the concern is now in the hands 
of entirely new interests. 

* * * 

The Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange has for 
sale 15 grain tables of mission style with marble 
tops and will sell them at a sacrifice to move them 
quickly. The tables originally cost $110 and are in 
excellent condition and were formerly used in the 
Gwynne Building before the Exchange returned to 
the Chamber of Commerce, where similar tables were 
available. Offers should be addressed to D. J. Schuh, 
executive secretary. 

* * * 

John De Molet, president of the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange. has announced the appointment 
of the standing committees for 1922. The following 
are the chairmen of the various committees: 

Arbitration, H. L. Early; Auction and Call, E. H. 
Heile; Entertainment, W. B. Riley; Executive, John 
De Molet, R. I. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman; Corn Dis- 
count, E. B. Terrill; Finance, F. L. Watkins; Grain 
Inspection, F. F. Collins; Hay Inspection, Sherman 
Boss; Oats Discounts, W. R. McQuillan; Rules, H. M. 
Brouse; Rye and Barley Discounts, Max Blumenthal; 
Traffic F. L. Watkins; Yard Board of Governors, HE. 
H. Heile; Weighing, A. M. Braun; Wheat Discounts, 
W. G. Stueve. 

al * - 

Whether the Cincinnati grain trade will follow the 
action of grain dealers of Chicago on the question of 
the consignees’ responsibility under the uniform bill 
of lading which became effective March 15, will de- 
pend largely on a meeting to be held by the Board 
of Directors of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Ex- 
change in the very near future. At Chicago the grain 
trade notified the consigners that dealers would not 
accept cars or shipments where the consignor signed 
the bill of lading refusing further liability for freight 
charges. It is not known whether members of the 
grain trade here want to be quite so drastic, but 
President De Molet has called the meeting in order 
that discussion of the trade’s attitude might be had. 
Some dealers say that notification to consignors is 
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necessary in order to protect the consignees from 
fly-by-night operators. It is said that it is impos- 
sible to refuse liability for charges and do business 
for often a carrier might present a bill for freight 
six months after a transaction had been closed. If 
the consignor has signed the bill of lading refusing 
to accept further liability all charges would fall on 
the commission merchant here and he would be wiped 
out in short order. 
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ONDITIONS in and near Missouri for corn, wheat 
( and rye are reported by the Missouri co-opera- 
tive crop reporting service as follows: ‘“Winter 


wheat and rye, further deterioration of the wheat 
crop is reported in central and western counties of 
Kansas, due to the drought and strong winds. The 


condition of the crop is only fair in Nebraska and 
rain is needed in the southwestern districts of the 
state and in southern Iowa. The early sown crop in 
Oklahoma is fair, but much of the late crop has not 
yet sprouted or is showing a poor stand. Some win- 
ter killing is reported in the north-central states, 
except in the northern section, where the crop has 
been protected by snow. Missouri wheat condition 
varies from very good to very poor.” In regards to 
corn, the report states that a considerable surplus 
still remains on the farm, marketing being very slow. 
* * * 

The Missouri Soft Wheat Millers Association is to 
hold its general meeting in St. Louis, April 18, at the 
Planters Hotel. The Missouri Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation will hold its eighth annual convention at the 
same place the following two days. The permanent 
organization of the Missouri Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation has been completed. 

* = * 

Interest rates for all purchases and consignments 
of grain, seeds, etc., for the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis has been fixed at 6 per cent for the month. 

* * * 

Stocks of flour at St. Louis for March 1, 1922, were 
65,000 barrels; February 1, 1922, 68,850 barrels; March 
1, 1921, 68,831 barrels. Wheat stocks at St. Louis 
March 1, 1922, were: Public elevator, 1,318,006, pri- 
vate elevator, 130,120, total 1,448,126 bushels. 

* * * 

The Federal Barge Line 

St. Louis for January 


received shipments from 
of 185,000 bushels of corn. 
* * * 

Thomas W. Carter, president of the Carter Com- 
mission Company, 72 years of age, died at his 
home in St. Louis recently. Mr. Carter had been ac- 
tive in business in St. Louis for many years and is 
very well-known among the trade everywhere. 

* * * 

The following were visitors on the floor of the 
Merchants Exchange recently: J. W. Thompson, 
Thompson Milling Company, Madisonville, Ky.; Glen 
Johnston, of the W. B. Johnston Grain Company, 
Fairview, Okla.; Ben Head, of Smith & Head, flour 
and grain brokers of Atlanta, Ga., and E:; A. Nelson 
and L, Lavery, of the Williamson Milling Company, 
Clay Center, Kan. 


* * * 
Following a conference between St. Louis dealers 
in farm products and Attorney General Barrett at 


Jefferson City recently, it has been announced that 
briefs will be filed by the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce and the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in an 
effort to clarify the meaning and operations of the 
Marketing Bureau Act. According to Edgar Gengen- 
bach, assistant general secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who attended the Jefferson City confer- 
ence, all persons who have transactions in farm prod- 
ucts may be required, under the Attorney General’s 
interpretation of the Act, to obtain a license and file 
a $5,000 bond, unless they pay cash for the goods at 
the point of origin. 

The ultimate effect, Mr. Gengenbach believes, will 
be to destroy gradually or to limit existing markets 
for the farmer. The Act, Mr. Gengenbach contends, 
while presumably intended to provide a protection 
and relief from fraud and to protect farmers from 
unscrupulous commission merchants, in its exact 
wording has created a serious condition for farmers 
by taxing all market activities in an attempt to 
reach the relatively few cases of fraud. 

The law, plainly dealing with commission mer- 
chants in its intent, has been so worded as to leave 
every avenue of doubt open as to what constitutes 
a transaction on a commission basis, distinct from 
all other purchase transactions in farm products, both 
state and interstate. 

* * * 

Callaway County, Mo., farmers sowed their wheat 
late last fall and the indications, states a recent 
newspaper article, are that the Hessian flies will not 
be as numerous as in former years. County Farm 
Agent C. E. Neff believes that the fly has passed the 
winter in volunteer wheat, because of the mildness 
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of the weather and that it will make its appearance 
in spring. In that event wheat would be in danger 
of being damaged to a certain extent. The chinch bug 
situation is hard to figure out, Mr. Neff stated, be- 
cause they were numerous in many sections, yet in- 
spections so far have indicated that there will not 
be so many this year. While, of course, the above 
report only covers Callaway County, it is presumed 
that it is fairly representative of that part of Mis- 
souri. 
* * * 

The members of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, 
in a special election held recently, voted an appro- 
priation of $5,000 for the purpose of assisting the 
Grain Dealers National Association to carry on the 
work in the interest of the grain trade amongst the 
farmers and to combat adverse and radical legisla- 
tion. 

* * * 

Announcement was made recently through the St. 
Louis press of the proposed organization at Cape 
Girardeau, and backed by St. Louis bankers, of a 
$2,000,000 corporation to refinance and- direct opera- 
tion of extensive farming interests in southeast Mis- 
souri. The effect of the present business depression 
is responsible for the organization, which will be 
financed by St. Louis and southeast Missouri bank- 
ers and landowners. 

* * * 

Harry N. Meisemann, of the Missouri-Pacific Rail- 
road Company, has made application for membership 
in the Merchants Exchange. 

* * * 

Geo. C. Martin, Jr., of Goffe & Carkener, Kansas 
City, recently sold his membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and has come to St. Louis where he 
will be a partner with P. C. Knowlton, in the Martin- 
Knowlton Grain Company, with offices at 515 Mer- 
chants Exchange Building. This company will take 
over the business of the Goffe & Carkener Company, 
in St. Louis. Fred C. Hoose of the Norris Grain 
Company, Kansas City, is interested in the new firm, 
which will also represent the Norris Grain Company, 
in St. Louis. 

* * * 

A notice was recently posted on the bulletin board 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange to the effect 
that the Burlington Railroad is now refusing to pro- 
tect erroneous rates from Missouri River crossings 
as announced in a circular dated February 24. The 
matter has been presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for decision, 
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ECEIPTS of grain at the Milwaukee market are 
R falling back a little acording to the latest fig- 

ures. The first week in March showed 797 car 
loads of grain against 990 car loads for the week be- 
fore and 777 cars a year ago and 649 car loads for the 
corresponding week of 1920. 

A week ago the receipts were 990 cars against 907 
cars the previous week, 463 cars a year ago and 737 
cars in 1920. These figures indicate that the offerings 
of grain by weeks have been 907 cars, 990 cars and 
797 cars for the first week in March. Receipts which 
have been hovering between 900 and 1,000 cars weekly 
are now down to less than 800 cars. 

For the first week of March the offerings were made 
up of 95 cars of barley, 488 cars of corn, 165 cars of 
oats, 10 cars of wheat, 88 cars of rye, 1 car of flax. 
These figures show that more than half of all the 
grain coming is corn, oats offerings are heavy and 
barley offerings are also quite large. 

* * * 

For the last week price movements in grain have 
been somewhat irregular, barley trade showing gains 
of 4 to 5 cents, corn going down 3 to 4 cents, rye 
went 2 cents lower and- wheat is off 5 to 6 cents. 
Barley 
while the general grain market is going down. Grain 
men assert that some reaction was to be expected in 
prices after the striking gains recorded over a num- 
ber of days of trading. 

* * * 

J. B. Oliver, aged 82, one of the oldest and best 

known of the grain men at Milwaukee at one time, is 


dead. Mr. Oliver was for a long time a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. He was buried at Mil- 
waukee. 


= * * 


A brisk demand for oats for export has been re- 
ported at Milwaukee for several weeks. Oats is 
wanted for industries also, but the foreign demand 
has been especially good. 

* * * 

As the crop season goes on, more and more of the 
corn is being shipped to Milwaukee. According to 
the latest compilation Milwaukee has received more 
than 11,000,000 bushels of corn on this crop year as 
compared with a little more than 6,000,000 bushels for 
the corresponding time a year ago. Milwaukee ranks 


is therefore an exception showing advances, + 
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fourth among the primary markets for corn receipts, 
indicating that other primary centers have likewise 
been getting more corn. Some Milwaukee grain men 
predict that this city may forge up to second or third 
place for corn receipts if the present active marketing 
tendency keeps up. 

* * * 

Rye has been in excellent demand at Milwaukee at 
a price above the $1 mark. Liberal demand for ex- 
port has had much to do with boosting of the price 
to the higher level. The trade reports at Milwaukee 
also indicate that the rye fields have been greatly 
damaged by the lack of snow and by the alternate 
thawing and freezing. 

* * * 

The Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors has 
gone on record in favor of the bonus tax provided the 
money can be raised without any serious damage to 
the business interests of the country. It was sug- 
gested by the Board that it might be well to raise 
bonus money by modification of the Highteenth 
Amendment so that light wines and beer be legalized 
and that these be taxed sufficiently to provide neces- 
sary funds. 

* = * 

Among the recent visitors at the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce have been C. Porter of Fox Lake, 
Wis.; E. G. Berry of Chicago; C. V. Fisher of Kansas 
City; J. C. Kiefer of Auburndale; H. G. Wierman of 
Waldo; and a number of others. 

* * * 

Grain in store at Milwaukee is at a higher point 
than for many months past. The holdings of wheat 
are reported at 112,000 bushels in round numbers; 
corn is 3,404,000 bushels approximately; oats is 1,316,- 
000 bushels; barley 106,000 bushels and rye is 96,000 
bushels, Rye, barley and wheat stores are compara- 
tively slight, while the supply of corn is unusually 
large—in excess of 3,000,000 bushels. Oats stores are 
also larger than customary. 

* * * 

Herbert H. Ladish, formerly connected with the 
Ladish Milling Company, has started business as a 
jobber in grains and feed stuffs. His office is at 415 
Brumder Building, Milwaukee. 

* * * 

The Association of Commerce, in describing the 
most striking things about Milwaukee’s business, is 
broadcasting a statement that the cereal mills of the 
city can grind more than 30,000,000 bushels of grain 
annually. 

* * * 

W. A. Hottensen, grain dealer, J. L. Bowlus, man- 
ager of the Transportation Department, and H. H- 
Peterson, president of the Chamber of Commerce, re- 
presented the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 
the annual meeting of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress and of the National Merchant Marine 
Association. Both of these meetings were held at 
Washington. 

* * * 

The outlook for heavy grain traffic on the Great 
Lakes is exceedingly bright for 1922. No less than 
four ships are loaded with grain now waiting for the 
opening of navigation. The Steamer G. N. Wilson has 
240,091 bushels of corn, the steamer Ishpeming has 
379,573 bushels of corn aboard, the steamer Joseph W. 
Wood has 350,100 bushels of corn and the steamer 
Polynesia has 200, 994 bushels of corn, making a total 
of more than 1,170,000 bushels of corn ready to float 
as sgon as navigation permits. 

* * * 

During February there were 14 cargoes of grain 
loaded at Milwaukee of which 11 were unloaded at 
Ludington and three were loaded for storage purposes. 

* * * 

James P. Hessburg, who has been with the Armour 
Grain Company at Milwaukee, has become connected 
with the Froedtert Grain & Malting Company, as 
manager of a new consignment department. 

* * * 

A late compilation indicates that Milwaukee flour 
mills have a capacity of 2,000,000 barrels of flour per 
year. | 

* = 
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Milwaukee stands third among the primary markets 
for large oats receipts. Receipts here on this crop 
season have been over 15,000,000 bushels as compared 
with a figure of 12,000,000 bushels for the correspond- 
ing time a year ago. The city is outranked by Chi- 
eago and Minneapolis for oats receipts and St. Louis 
is trailing Milwaukee rather closely, although St. 
Louis is in fourth place. The demands of shippers 
and cereal mills have had much to do with keeping 
the Milwaukee oats market at a high point. 

* * * 


The latest report of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Road given here indicates that in 25 days, car 
loadings were 120,000 cars as compared with 97,000 
car loads for the same 25 days a year ago, The 
traffic for the 25 days also exceeded the 108,000 car 
record established in January. Part of the advance 
in car load shipments was due to the increased move- — 
ment of grains to the local market. 

* ca = 

One of the prominent members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, George J. Zimmerman, president of the Mil- 
waukee Malting & Grain Company, is dead. He had 
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joined the Chamber in 1878, so that his membership — 
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covered almost 44 years. For many years Mr. Zim- 
merman had been connected with the malting indus- 
try and he was reputed among the experts in that line 
of business. He was a member of the supervisors of 
grain inspection and weighing, one of the leading com- 
mittees of the Chamber of Comm2rce. 

ee 

Official reports from the Wisconsin crop bureau in- 
dictate a grave fear that wheat, rye, Clover and Alfalfa 
over the central part of the state have been seriously 
damaged under the icy sheets which formed from the 
storms late in February. 

* * * 

Milwaukee stocks of flour at the opening ~of the 
month were down to 13,000 barrels in round numbers, 
compared with 15,000 barrels a month ago, 22,000 
barrels a year ago, 19,000 barrels two years ago, 14,000 
barrels three years ago, 7,000 barrels four years ago 
and 8,000 barrels five years ago. The flour stocks are 
at the lowest point since 1918, four years ago, for the 
Same season of the year. 

* * * 

Higher prices for grains at Milwaukee have caused 
an advance in the price of mill feeds of about $5 to 
$6 a ton. The demand was stimulated by the advance 
and feed dealers also stocked up to some extent with 
larger supplies. As the mills increased their grinding 
there was some increase in the offerings of mill feeds. 

* 2 8 


A striking tendency is manifest in the Milwaukee 
market to larger and larger car loads. According to 
the latest report wheat is now averaging 1,400 bushels 
to the car, a gain over the previous record of about 
50 bushels. 

The average amount of corn per car load is now 
1,480 bushels, a gain of about 55 bushels over the pre- 
vious report. 

Car loads of oats now average approximately 2,030 
bushels. This is less than the previous report of 
2,115 bushels, the loss being about 85 bushels to the 
car. Oats is the one exception in being loaded more 
lightly. 

Barley cars have been averaging 1,580 bushels, a 
gain of about 35 bushels over the previous report. 

Car loads of rye have been averaging 1,415 bushels, 
a gain of about 25 bushels over the previous figure 
given. 

Flax cars now average 1,480 bushels. This is also 
a gain of 50 bushels to the car. All grains except oats 
are therefore showing gains per car of 25 to 55 

_bushels. Oats is the one exception. 
* * * 


The outlook is bright that Milwaukee will get 
$4,000,000 from the Federal Government. to complete 
its big harbor program. Reports of Milwaukee repre- 
sentatives sent to Washington to work for the appro- 
priation are that Congress is in a strong frame of 
mind to economize on rivers and harbors as on every- 
thing else, but that the $4,000,000 for Milwaukee has 
been recommended and that it is likely that the money 
will be forthcoming. 

The breakwater to protect the harbor is to be fur- 
nished by the Federal Government, according to pres- 
ent plans, while the millions needed for actual har- 
bor work will come from the city. The Federal ap- 
propriation will assure the completion of the entire 
project, it is believed. 

ee we 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeking lower rates on grain from southern Minnesota 
to Milwaukee. The carriers are allowed 20 days for 
an answer to the complaint and it is expected that 
very shortly a date will be set for the hearing con- 
cerning this matter. 

CM et ‘ 

Milwaukee shipping interests are still working 
night and day for the success of the St. Lawrence deep 
water way. Plans are now under way by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce to hold a convention in Milwau- 
kee in June the prime purpose of which will be to 
weld together the interests who are backing the St. 
Lawrence water way. and those who are promoting 
the Mississippi River water way. 

This move, it is expected, will prevent the eastern 
opposition to the St. Lawrence route from combining 
with the Mississippi River route enthusiasts. It is 
planned to hold the St. Lawrence route workers in 
alliance with the Mississippi route workers so that 
the Middle West and South will be served as con- 
trasted with the Hast. 

The plan of allying the middle western interests for 
the new route was taken when the delegates of Wis- 
consin to the Rivers and Harbors Congress in Wash- 
ington voted for the plan. They referred the matter 
to George H. Ballhorn, attorney for the Association of 
Commerce, to take the necessary steps to bring this 
co-ordination of interests about. 

‘New York is trying to make the Mississippi route 
supporters believe that if the St. Lawrence route is 
put through, it will militate against and perhaps pre- 
vent the southern route enterprise from being carried 
out. Milwaukee will therefore head the movement to 
bring the South and the upper Middle West together 
on water ways work. 

* * * 

Clover is said to be in especial danger because of the 
late start made last year and thus it entered the winter 
in poor condition and possibly cannot survive the 
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strenuous conditions now. Grain crops, it is also be+ 
lieved, suffered heavily due to the ice sheets which 
prevent the plants from getting tlhe necessary air. In 
the northern part of the state this danger was largely 
eliminated by a heavy fall of snow. 

The Wisconsin sleet storm was the worst in the his- 
tory of the state and it is feared that the damage to 
the crops will be larger than first estimated. 
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» USINESS with the local elevator and grain trade 
is about the same as it has been for the past two 
months. There is a little better demand for corn 
and oats, but wheat at present values is a little 
dangerous, and there doesn’t appear to be much 
stocking or long time carrying indulged in. One of 
the larger elevators reports that it has about 350,000 
bushels of grain on hand, of which 25 per cent is 
corn, 15 per cent wheat and 60 per cent oats. About 
one-half of the stock is on long storage, the rest 
moving in and out. Average handlings are better 
and elevators in some instances are operating about 
eight hours a day. Corn is dry and in excellent 
shape. It is reported that the South is not buying 
especially well, due to shortage of funds. Movement 
out in the state is better. 

Due to bad roads and wet fields there has not been 
much movement from the farm, receipts of hay be- 
ing especially light, running as low as a car or two 
a day, except on Mondays when there are eight to 
10 cars in. Generally local business is slow. Mill 
feed has been in very good supply, in spite of rela- 
tively light operation of mills. 

Local jobbers’ quotations show bran at $32 a ton; 
mixed feed, $33; middlings, $33; hominy feed, $27, 
and cracked corn, $28. No. 2 White corn is quoted 
at 68 cents; Yellow, 62 cents; Mixed, 61% cents. No. 
3 grades are quoted at 1 cent under No. 2. No. 3 
White oats, the only grade quoted at this time, are 
quoted at 41 cents. 

Hay prices are very firm the market having been 
steady, due partly to light receipts. Quotations show 
No. i- Straight Timothy, $21; No. 2, $19.50; No, 1 
Clover, $22, No. 2, $20; No. 1 Mixed, $19.50, No. 2, 
$18; straw, wheat and oat, $13, rye straw, $15. 

It had been believed by the local trade that March 
business would be far more active as a result of 
stocks in hands of country dealers running low, but 
the movement as a whole has not been up to anticipa- 
tion. The retailer is generally buying light and often, 
taking advantage of quick freight deliveries. 

* * * 

There is not much demand in Kentucky for Spring 
rye for planting purposes, as most of the rye is fall 
planted. However, seed oats are beginning to move, 
some of the seed jobbers asking 60 cents a bushel 
for prime seed. Rye is quoted at $1.25. Timothy 
seed is 7 to 8 cents a pound; Red Top, 25@26 cents; 
Alfalfa, 19 cents; Western millet, $2.50 a bushel; 
Tennessee millet, $3.75; Cane seed, $2.75 a hundred; 
Red Clover, $16.05 a bushel; Alsike, $12.90 a bushel; 
Cow peas, $2.25 to $2.40 a bushel; Cow peas, $2.10 
@$2.40, according to kind and grade; Orchard grass, 
20 cents a pound; Bluegrass, 18 pounds to the bushel, 
50 cents a pound, 17-pound stock, 45 cents, 15-pound 
stock, 35 cents, 10-pound stock, 15 cents. The heavy 
seed weighing 19 to 21 pounds to a bushel is ex- 
hausted. Demand for Bluegrass seed this year has 
been so heavy that even the lightest seed has been 
cleaned out and marketed, including stock that in 
the old days was thrown away as worthless, .but 
which has proven to have a very excellent germina- 
tion test. 

* * * 

Philip Clayton Diefenbach, New Albany, Ind., who, 
with his father, Philip Diefenbach, operate a grain 
and flour milling establishment, was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Florence Mildred Creamer, of the same 
city. 

esky. 

Edinger & Co. report a better demand for feed, 
hay, grain, etc., from out in the state, but, according 
to O. W. Edinger the local business is very quiet. 

* * * 

The larger jobbers and brokers of grain since pro- 
hibition in many cases have found business very 
quiet, as some of them specialized in distillers’ and 
brewers’ supplies, and haven’t found any business to 
replace it. 


* * * 

Dewitt T. Davis, 25 years of age, grain dealer of 
Jeffersontown, Ky., was recently married to Miss 
Thelma Ernwine, 22, of 1635 South Preston Street, 
Louisville. 

* * * 
William E. Hess, operating a hay and feed store 


at 1234 West Broadway, Louisville, after nine rob- 
beries of his office in 11 years, the last in early Feb- 
ruary, has nine good reasons why he does not leave 
anything of value in his safe over night. The last 
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robbery netted the cracksmen only a few pennies, 
and such articles as fountain pens and junk. How- 
ever, the safe was wrecked. A sign is now on the 
safe, reading “Please Don’t Crack This Safe—lIt’s 
Open.” In fact it was unlocked when the last visit 
was paid, as a precaution against having it wrecked, 
but the thieves first broke it open. 

* * * 

F.-C. Dickson, manager of the Kentucky Public 
Elevator Company, in discussing the local grain situa- 
tion, said that conditions locally had improved ma-~ 
terially over the year as a result of many discrim- 
inations in freight rates, which applied against Louis- 
ville, having been ironed out. Through efforts of 
the grain men and traffic experts a number of irregu- 
larities in freight rates are being straightened out, 
and every two or three weeks some discrimination is 
being removed, which is resulting in Louisville again 
being able to move grain more freely to various 
points. Mr. Dickson explained that business was 
coming in spurts, but that the plant was handling 
considerably more grain, and operating far more 
steadily than last year, or the previous one. 

* * * 

As a general rule, in the old days, March and 
April were months that were feared by the elevator 
men, due to the fact that these were the germinating 
months for corn, which would heat badly. However 
today, with large drying equipment, there is no dan- 
ger of heating, as the grain is rehandled through the 
driers whenever it shows the least sign of heating. 
In the old days at times it was necessary to run the 
machinery day and night in keeping the grain mov- 
ing, and keeping it from overheating. 
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T THIS writing there is a good demand for mill- 


ing wheat from interior mills. Millers generally 
are also reporting an improvement in the de-* 
mand for flour. A seasonal decline in the demand 
for mill feeds is noticeable. 

* * * 

The Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Association held 
its annual meeting at Findlay, February 22-23. The 
principal features of the meeting were addresses by 
President R. E. Croninger, L. J. Taber of the Ohio 
Board of Agriculture. O. E. Bradfute, of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Kent Keilholtz, presi- 
dent of the Toledo Produce Exchange. Officers were 
elected as follows: R. E. Croninger, Grand Rapids, 
president; D. J. Lloyd, Waterville, and Geo, Graham, 
Defiance, vice-presidents; W. F. Myers, Westerville, 
and Frank Randolph, Somerset, directors. Over 100 
members were present and an interesting meet- 
ing was held. Kent Keilholtz, Fred Mayer, Will Cum- 
mings, Geo. Woodman and Carl Bryant were in at- 
tendance from Toledo. 

* * * 

The investigation of the Ohio Utilities Commission 
into intra-state rates has been postponed from Feb- 
ruary 16 to March 23. 

* * * 

Traffic Commissioner Macomber, of The Toledo Pro- 
@uce Exchange, recently spent a day in Cleveland, 
eonferring with representatives of other Lake Erie 
ports on the matter of ex-lake grain rates. While 
there he attended the banquet of the Cleveland Traffic 
Club. 


* * * 


Anderson, Brown & Co., a firm of stock brokers, of 
New York, with a branch in the Boody House here, 
closed up February 20, a petition in involuntary 
bankruptey having been filed against them by cred- 
itors in New-York. Leonard Ullrich was manager of 
the branch here, which was established about a year 
ago. 

* * * 

L. A. Mennel recently returned from a two weeks’ 

visit to his father at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
* * * 

J. D. Hulburt, secretary-treasurer of The Toledo 
Grain & Milling Company, returned to his duties last 
week after being absent about two weeks on account 
of illness. 

* * * 

A. A. Kemper, president of the G. E. Conkey Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, spent several days recently on 
the Toledo Produce Exchange trading floor. 

* * * 

H. W. Applegate, buyer for the Mennel Milling 
Company, passed the smokes about the first of the 
month in celebration of the arrival of a,son. 

* * * 

Cc. C. Lewis, of the Lewis Grain Corporation, Buf- 

falo, spent a. day on Exchange not long ago. 


* * * 
J. E. Churchill, grain dealer of Rushville, Ind., 
spent a day on the Mxchange recently. S. G. Cour- 
teen, of the Courteen Seed Company, Milwaukee, 


Wis., Wm. Noble, of Noble Brothers, Gibson, Ill., and 
Albert Colton, of The Colton Brothers Company, Delle- 
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fontaine, Ohio, were among last week’s visitors. 
Among other recent visitors were: Eli Short, of Stry- 


ker; John Dirk, of Weston; Eli Dickey, of Jewell; 
EB. H. Baker, of Whiteville; R. E. Croninger, of Grand 
Rapids, and D. J. Lloyd, of Waterville. 
* * * 
K. D. Keilholtz, J. C. Husted and Henry Raddatz 
made a business trip to Chicago recently. 
eer e et , . 
The Northwestern Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers 


Association held their monthly meeting at Jewell, 
on March 6. President Keilholtz of the Produce Ex- 
change was present and addressed the meeting. 

* * * 

The statement of the Willshire Equity Exchange, 
of Willshire, Ohio, shows that they made a profit of 
$5,000 during the last six months, according to Carl 
Bryant of W. H. Morehouse & Co. Paul Dudgeon is 
the manager and deserves to be complimented for 
such successful results. 

* * * 

David Anderson, president of The National Milling 
Company, returned Saturday from a several weeks’ 
sojourn in Florida. He possesses a generous coat of 
tropical tan and an abundance of up-to-date fish 
stories to prove that he was there. 

* - * 

Raymond P. Lipe traveled to New York City 

week, expecting to be gone several days. 


last 
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OR the first time since 1916 the official Chicago 
Prnancet wires between that market and the local 

Chamber of Commerce were down during the ter- 
rific snow and sleet storm of recent date. Flour 
mills were forced to shut down as it was impossible 
to move cars. Trading on the local floor was done 
with difficulty as no outside information sifted 
through the maze of broken wires. 

* * * 

The Barnett & Record Company of Minneapolis has 
been awarded the contract for the construction of a 
1,500,000-bushel storage annex to the Port Arthur 
plant of the James Richardson & Son. F. R. Mc- 
Queen, president of the company, announced that the 
work will be handled from the Port Arthur office of 
the construction company and will commence early 
this spring. 

a * * 

Limitation of crops is the best method for farm- 
ers to better their economic condition, Henry N. Owen, 
manager of the Farm, Stock and Home, declared in 
an address recently in Minneapolis. Low prices on 
farm products can be attributed directly to over-pro- 
duction, he said, as farmers have gone ahead and 
produced without consideration of the consuming 
power of the market with the result that at harvest 
time they must take what they can get. 

“Factories limit their production according to the 
market,” Mr. Owen said, “and a retailer does not buy 
for a greater number of people than he can possibly 
serve. No more coal is mined than ean be burned. 
Farmers are not required to produce food at a loss. 
Unless agriculture is placed on a satisfactory basis 
the farmers will be reduced to the class of Buropean 
peasants who farm only for a home and a bare ex- 
istence.”’ 

* * * 

The Fegles Construction Company, of Minneapolis, 
has two large elevators under contract. These in- 
clude the erection of a $2,000,000 elevator for the 
State of New York and completion of the $2,000,000 
elevator at Grand Forks for the State of North Da- 
kota. The former elevator is expected to be com- 
pleted July 1 and work will be started on the Grand 
Forks Elevator, March 15, 

* * * 

I. W. Preger, representing the Dutch importing 
house of Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam and Ham- 
Lurg, was in Minneapolis recently to obtain flour im- 
porting contracts from a number of smal] Minneap- 
olis flour mills. American flour is very popular in 
Europe to those who can afford it, he said. 

* * * 

Ralph B. Hartsough of Minneapolis recently was 
awarded more than $250,000 in back royalties and in- 
terest on the Happy Farming tractor, which he de- 
signed, in a suit against Albert Hirshheimer and oth- 
ers of La Crosse, Wis. The suit was carried to the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh District at 
Chicago and was recently decided there in favor of 


Mr. Hartsough. The tractor was designed by Mr. 
Hartsough and made in small numbers in Minneap- 
olis prior to 1915. In that year he entered into an 


agreement with Mr. Hirshheimer whereby the latter 
obtained a manufacturing privilege on the basis of 
3 per cent to Mr. Hartsough on the retail selling 
price of each machine. 

Late in 1916 Mr. Hartsough was induced to cancel 
his: contract, following which Hirshheimer reorgan- 
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ized his company and resumed manufacture of the 
machines under the name of the La Crosse Tractor 
Company. Many thousands of machines were sold 
of the origina] Hartsough design, it is claimed. 

Mr. Hartsough brought suit and the case was first 
tried in Wisconsin when it was ordered that the con- 
tract be restored and the cancellation agreement be 
set aside. This decree was reaffirmed by the Court 
of Appeals with modification which will enable Mr. 
Hartsough to collect nearly $300,000. 

* * * 

An option on a 38,000,000-bushel capacity elevator 
at Buffalo, N. Y¥., has been taken by the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company of Minneapolis. Discrimination 
against Minneapolis in freight rates and because 
wheat can be shipped cheaper than flour led to the 
local concern seeking the option as they plan to con- 
struct a flour. mill on the property, according to A. 
C. Loring, president of the company. 


NEWS FROM NORTHERN OHIO 


BY T. J. CUNNINGHAM 


A. <A. Cunningham, president of The Sneath-Cun- 
ningham Company, Tiffin, who recently underwent an 
operation, has recovered nicely and is able to be about 
again, but is not taking any active part in business 
as yet. 

* * * 

A report has been circulated that most of the Han- 
cock County co-operative elevators got out with a 
margin of profit last year, but it is said that few divi- 
dends were in evidence. The Mt. Blanchard Plevator is 
reported as having made between $1,200 and $1,300, 
the Arcadia Elevator appears to have cancelled indebt- 
edness of about $1,000, Arlington Elevator shows a 
profit, and Jenera made enough to declare a dividend. 

* * * 

State Agricultural Statistician C. J. West reports 
growing wheat in Ohio has been damaged about 10 per 
cent from winter killing. The late sown wheat appears 
to have suffered the most damage, while a fair cover- 
ing of snow has protected the plant in the northern 
part of the state. 

* * * 

At the Farmers-Merchants’ Institute, which opened 
at Findlay, February 15, more than 8,000 ears of corn 
were displayed. 

* * * 

The Miami and Erie Canal project has aroused the 
interest of business men in several Ohio cities, and 
they are raising funds to further the plan. Former 
Mayor George N. Leasire, of Delphos, announced his 
intention of placing several boats on the canal if the 
plan goes through. He says he can deliver raw prod- 
ucts $2 on the ton cheaper than by railroads. 

e ¢ e 

The farmers in Erie County are said to be taking 
unusual care in the selection of seed for planting, since 
tests made at Columbus, during Farmers’ Week, showed 
that approximately 50 per cent of the seed corn tested 
was affected by root rot. 

* * * 

According to W. D. McKinney, secretary of the 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, an economic disaster, if 
not the elimination of the southern Ohio coal field, 
would result if the wage seale and working conditions 
proposed at the miners’ convention, at Indianapolis, 
were adopted. 

ok * * 

Freedom Township Elevator Company, Lucky, Ohio, 
has elected Paul Bruning, manager, and Mdward Sand- 
wisch, Fred Stein and Clarence Weigman, directors. 

* * * 

The Farmers Exchange Hlevator Company, Tiffin, at 
its second annual meeting, February 21, declared a 6 
yer cent dividend, amounting to $1,984. Frank S. Arbo- 
gast, secretary, announced that the company is in a 
prosperous condition. 

* * * 

Navigation was opened between Sandusky and Lake 

Erie Island ports on February 28. 
* * * 

Last month there was a meeting of superintend- 
ents, representatives of the claim departments and 
agents of the railroads entering Fostoria at the 
Chamber of Commerce there. With them were rep- 
resentatives of the local mills and elevators, and 
the object of the meeting was to devise a method of 
salvaging the lumber used in making grain doors and 
getting better inspection of grain cars. 

* * * 

Farmers in the vicinity of Ottawa, Ohio, report 
that the wheat has come through the winter practi- 
cally uninjured, and with a good spring, a bumper 
crop will be harvested. Some farmers have begun 
their spring plowing, and with continued moderate 
weather, oats sowing will soon be the order. 

* * * 

On March 10 the schools at Arcadia, Ohio, put on 
a corn show. 

* * * | 

J. S, Coffey, department of animal husbandry (at 
Ohio State University, in a statement March 7, says: 
“Ohio hog feeders cannot long enjoy the wide mar- 
gin between the price of hogs and the price of corn. 
Hogs have passed the $11 mark, and while corn is on 
the upgrade, there still is a wide margin between 
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the two. The reason for the closing in of this mar- 
gin, is that a good many more sows are being kept 
this year than previous years, due to the fact that 
many farmers who lost money feeding cattle the last 
two or three years, are taking up swine production, 
because it is more quickly established, requires less 
capital, enables them to realize more quickly on 
their investment, and because corn is cheap. This 
may not mean an over-production of pork, but it 
does mean that the price of corn will advance, be- 
cause the prices now received for hogs cannot come 
down as long as cattle and lambs are as high pro- 
portionately.” 
* * * 
Otto Lindeman is now secretary of the East Clin- 
ton Lumber & Coal Company, Port Clinton, Ohio, 
* * * : 
The Board of Directors of the Wharton Farmers 
Grain Company, Wharton, Ohio, have asked for sealed 
bids, up until 6 o’clock p.m., March 18, for the posi- 
tion of manager of the company, for the year begin- 
ning in April. 
* * * 
Farmers Elevator & Exchange Company, 
Tiffin, are about to invade the oil and gasoline indus- 
try. They will erect a modern filling and oil station, 
similar to those operated by oil companies here, at 
which oil and gasoline is to be sold to farmers be- 
longing to the elevator company at a price slightly 
above cost. Supplies will be sold to non-members at 
standard prices. All kinds of engine oil and grease 
will also be handled. Work of cutting out a sub- 
grade was begun March 10. 
a * s 
The havoc wrought by the past winter on pikes all 
over the country, has-induced officials in various sec- 
tions to make drastic rulings with regard to loads 
carried by trucks. In Seneca County, the maximum 
has been reduced to 6% tons, including weight of 
truck. On March 10, Fred Adams & Sons Company, 
Toledo, flour and feed dealers, had one of their trucks 
held up on the Dixie Highway by the state police 
and the driver fined $20 and costs by Monroe County 


The 


authorities. The Michigan state law provides for a 
maximum load, including truck, of 15 tons on state 
highways; but the Monroe County commissioners 


amended this law to read that all trucks should carry 
only half the legal load during soft weather. The 
Adams truck carried four tons of flour and the truck 
weighed five tons. The fine was paid by the dealer to 
whom the flour was consigned. 

* * * 

The week ending March 11 has been ideal for the 
wheat in the ground. Bright, sunshiny days alter- 
nated with heavy, warm rains and occasional raw 
winds have been the order. The fields and roads, in 
the early part of the week, were soaked with water, 
but continued sunshine and winds have absorbed con- 
siderable of this. There is still an excess of mois- 
ture in the ground, however. Wheat which had a 
brown, dead look last week, is now turning green 
again. In several trips, covering this territory pret- 
ty thoroughly, no bad reports from farmers were 
received, and the wheat appeared to be in a very 
healthy condition. Farmers all seemed to have in 
mind, however, that this is the dangerous month, and 
were not allowing themselves to be lulled into a feel- 
ing of security by present appearances. 

All roads are in a very bad condition at the mo- 
ment—the mud roads being almost impassable. It is 
doubtful if farmers located on mud roads would be 
able to move anything, even though disposed to sell 
at present prices, owing to the condition of the roads. 

Farmers who were inclined to sell corn a week or 
two back, are now disposed to gamble with what .they 
have left—all feeling sure that corn will sell very 
much higher. This is especially true of farmers 
having corn of good quality and free ee worm- 
eaten ears. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


BY L. C) BREED 


There are steamers chartered to load grain here for 
the Greek Government and one of the number re- 
cently received its cargo, 

* * * 

Restoration of the White Star Line service between 
Boston, Queenstown and Liverpool, which was _ sus- 
pended on account of the war, has been decided upon. 
This will constitute a notable addition to this port's 
over-seas lines for freight and passenger accommoda- 
tions. 

= * = 

Information has been received at the Chamber's mari- 
time department, that certain New York State inter- 
ests are endeavoring to operate through the N. Y. State 
Canal, thence down the Hudson River to Long Island 
Sound ports and through the Cape Cod Canal to Bos- 
ton and other eastern cities. A water barge service 
from the Lakes is embodied in a bill which has been 
presented in the Massachusetts State Legislative that 
provides for the erection of terminals for barges of 
the type intended to be operated. 

* * ° 

A conenten from the Grain Board composed of 
Charles M. Cox, Herbert L. Hammond, Leroy E. Cutting 
and Walter BE. Smith were present recently at the 


o. 
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hearing given at the State House on House Bill 108, 
relative to the registration and sale of commercial feed- 
ing stuffs, which proposed a tonnage tax of five cents 
a ton on sales in Massachusetts. The bill in ques- 
tion was originated by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The committee opposed this bill 
and the Director of the Station stated that he would 
present a substitute Bill making a registration tax in- 
stead of a tonnage tax. The Legislative Committee 
has as yet made no recommendation, 
* * * 

Thomas F. Emery of Charlestown, died suddenly, 
recently. He was for more than 40 years in tke flour 
‘business, and for much of that time, the official in- 
spector for the Chamber of Commerce. During the 
war he was allied with the Hoover Commission which 
examined all of the flour bound for France and other 
European countries passing through this port. He was 
65 years old. 

* * * 

Formal complaint against 67 railroads and other 
public carriers, has been filed with the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission by the attorneys for the Boston 
‘Chamber of Commerce in conjunction with other or- 
ganizations in this section of the country. The plain- 
tiffs allege that differential freight rates granted by 
these carriers menace the port business of New Eng- 
land ports and ask relief. The ports in question, it is 
‘claimed, are in competition with other ports, particu- 
larly Philadelphia and Baltimore, and there having 
been no formal review of the rate structure during the 
past 10 years, an appeal is made for an investigation 
of the conditions. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for February: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jos. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary, of the Chamber of Commerce: 


So ae are Seep ee 


922 921 922 

Wheat, bus.. 814,531 739,799 1,565,204 1,030,551 
Corn, bus.... 9,382,775 3,148,280 6,274,704 1,851,046 
Oats, bus... 102,223 129,004 14 48,862 
Barley, bus.. 3,082 214,270 166,485 152,500 
Rye, bus.... 586,176 1,702,03 909,443 1,448,581 
Malt, bus.... 2,225 BROS ot Buia bia \ilh eters Geo 
Straw, tons. . 46 OO Arena sf titi, hb s GPaieh Speke 
‘Hay. tons.. 1,078 ABO Dike che. biate hyd aeeuniegn 
Millfeed, tons 1,528 Seah OE eb eR LC 

CAIRO—Reported by John Thistlewood, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 

Grasses ee TE aca 
1922 21 192 

Wheat, 

bus... 15,416.50 92,920 9,207.30 164,598.10 
Corn, bus. 1,075,711.38 . 153,201 oe 90,606.10 185,055.10 
Oats, bus.1, (055, $33.8 1,137,221 786,066.16 1,238,470 
Kaffir Corn, 

UDSircnce, 9,650 19,550 

CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
7——— Receipts——_, Rare cae ey 


1922 1921 192.2 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 1,393,000 1,134,000 918,000 1,192,000 
Corn, bus....31,109,000 13,657,000 19,329,000 5,166,000 
Oats, bus.... 6,848,000 3,874,000 4,457,000 3/304,000 
Barley, bus.. 905,000 483,000 67,000 465,000 
Rye, bus..... 225,000 367,000 105,000 234,000 
Timothy Seed, 

UB SSA chicine es 2,899,000 2,076,000 4,108,000 2,978,000 
Clover Seed, 

iil o}e) aera ten 3,674,000 2,165,000 2,164,000 1,974,000 
Other Grass 

iSeed, Ibs.. 2,836,000 1,546,000 1,698,000 2,187,000 
Flax Seed, bus. 96,000 17,000 1,000 3,000 
Hay, tons.... MLB 3e > 0723: 992 1,645 
Flour, bbis. 882,000 796,000 716,000 587,000 


CINCINNATI Reported by B. F. Drummond, exe- 
eutive secretary of the Grain & Hay xchange: 


———Receipts——__ Shipments——\, 
ri 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat. bus.. 236,400 109,200 207,600 117,600 
Shelled _ Corn, 

DUS: Mscinra ias 514,800 337,200 220,800 214,800 
Oats, bus.... 250,000 278,000 214,000 330,000 
Barley, bus. 2,600 i SAUATIN Gets Mntt lc mio Nblere Annee 
Bar Corn, bus, 28,000 Der | ubieca etal pe Mi hate nee cete 
‘Feed, tons... ,490 PNG Olameateraitgts ar ie ver cucienalale 
Hay, tons.. 7,029 SS coke siete wet ons echo erel 


DULUTH— Reported by C. F. MacDonald, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 


-——Receipts———, Shipments——\, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus. 594,342 1,367,331 78,129 983,510 
Bonded Wheat, 

PAROUD 17,452 38,645 afawctstae 231,958 

Gorn. bus, 1,566,834 267,431 58 10,772 

Oats, bus + 196,226 975,927 9,300 4.087 

Barley, bus.. 1,631 1,946 1,666 38,073 
Bonded Bar- : 

EEO DRES cpm e s taace hatsvs ty , scroaye wists COD nee 

ve. (DUS is» i"! £70,482 304,502 2,896 201,547 

Flax Seed, bus. 72,197 107,251 79,261 22,955 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E, A. Ursell, 
Statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


1922 921 1922 1921 

Wheat. bus.. 4,163,138 4,519,862 3,693,722 3,039,918 
Com, bus:.,.,. 7,668 4,47! 6,206 5,601 
Oats, bus.... 1,917,347 3,151,051 2,097,766 451,945 
Barley. bus.. 417,794 62,091 79.895 154,178 
Bye, bus.... 118,512 94,065 3,574 132,773 
Flax Seed. bus. 63,071 835,594 123,547 27,645 
Mixed Grain, 

Ibs: =... 2. 1,196,940 1,876,655 622,270 213,880 

GALVESTON—Reported by R. T. Miles, chief in- 


spector of the Cotton Exchange & Board of Trade: 


TaN eal ree 
5: 922 1921 
Wheat, 


cars. 512 ODO © coe k weg 
Corn, cars.. 20 Y (av ae Re 
Oats. cars.... 12 me a ist spats 
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INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade: 


7—— Receipts——_, Gay Re 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 213,200 182,000 33,800 52,000 
Corn, <DuUS... « 3,379, 600° 1,384,600 1,135,600 1,169,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,032,000 684,000 674,000 796,000 
EUV) AUS ie ters 8,400 TPN OORT NCE es ts 12,600 
Hay, carss<.. HIDURMIES EMME Gti beatae ermal levee avece us 


KANSAS CITy—Reported by HB. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


——— Receipts——_,, Shipments——\, 
1922 1921 1922 921 
Wheat, bus.. 7,638,300 6,556,950 4,596,750 5,354,100 
Corn, bus.... 2,298,750 1,630,000 778,750 16,250 
Oats, bus.... 163,30 428,400 346,500 04,000 
Barley, bus.. 114,000 117,000 66,300 75,400 
Fiy'6, DUS: a 23,100 30,800 28,000 28,600 
Bran, tons... 1,880 2,240 15,360 12,980 
Flax Seed, bus. UO Ommieteitee tac alba s eval got! W Mao ciareane 
Kaffir Corn, 
POSS Fe ire ate 536,800 463,100 352,000 211,000 
eiieys ROMS. 28,928 45,384 8,580 24,564 
Flour, bbls.. 95,550 48,100 427,375 250,250 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange: 
——Receipts——_, Ceo coe bas ETRE. 


1922 1921 1922 

Wheat, carloads.. 326 USI e sete eroccmme | felelew eee 
Corn, carloads... 177 RTE Me Sot SANDE Malena weet 
Oats, carloads.... 20 PND peeaahcrel yoke sastey leitele (ots oie 
Barley, carloads.. 139 TET SUM me rapaterst ets 
Milo Maize, car- 

HORS Nice cee as 135 BD pa mae oat a ONar eae) Ae eA 3 
Kaffir Corn, car- 

AEE St Davo capelersaths 45 Hed getter thed ets Gi LANs Means. 

MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 

m— Receipts—_, Shipments——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 112,000 248,400 125,725 142,075 
Corn, bus.... 3,406,920 1,471,020 1,398,898 1,541,725 
Oats, bus.. 2,011,465 539,440 1,066,040 470,300 
Barley, bus. 529,280 497,490 272,665 143,630 
Rye, bus... 303,160 150,120 173,630 145,410 
Timothy Seed, 

TBS. intense aes 831,402 210,000 266,527 299,081 
Clover Seed 

TDS: Sct in oo 380,188 70,480 1,760,917 740,069 
a pbus.. 24,700 39,058 334,859 433,332 

Flax Seed, bus. 15,730 69,340 DANG eb Fst’ Shits 
Feed, tons... 410 1,260 24,732 15,324 
Hay, tons.... 1,692 996 708 168 
Flour, bbls... 103,980 125,870 65,530 128,130 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, stat- 
istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Receipts———, ———Shipments——, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 7,072,000 7,371,960 2,038,920 3,270,400 
Corn, busi... 2,671,330 ,099,810 1,005,03 951,180 
Oats, bus.. 2,081,400 1,252,090 1,817,330 1,110,920 
Barley, bus. 583,730 739,410 739,160 787,270 
Rye, bus.. 275,910 359,010 324,020 289,330 
Fiax Seed, bus. 201,200 262,050 114,100 37,050 
Hay. tons.. 2,355 2,029 234 175 
Flour, bbls... 109,433 94,679 1,279,145 1,218,503 

MONTREAL—Reported by Geo. Hadrill, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
7—— Receipts———_, Ganasie, eaae 


1922 1921 1922 
Wheat, bus. 892,589 G2SUTA Be ed cmt 
Corn, .busic.. 2,606 CY OR Ret ene | eee be; 
Oats; bus... 145,994 LUSSAQUR wo tes faint ee tar hee ee 
Barley, bus.. 46,016 WETS Pentair Salata es 
Flax Seed, bus. 14,143 ZU Any sonra |, 5, Naeueh nerd a 
Hay, bales... 88,090 WE OO Gia head, mRevemen BUSA sue feta maces 
Flour, sacks. 45,059 CSIR nets CORA 


chief 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by G. S. Colby, 

grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 

aR Serta Shipments——_, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

TWNGQis eID Ute ome taictees cic |) Wickes <ckereme 937,343 4,974,017 
Cornl: (BURR ccm iereceen: «| Multec eae 4,648,694 1,735,750 
ORT DU tone eee. Ce tay ane, Ree 27,820 24,775 
Bainlie yal, Dats muerisigaccte le wua-eie eters 71,383 468,723 
PUY-6 5 Sia dea ens a ate eit} aes 17,142 87,857 


NEW YORK—Reported by 
of the Produce Ea ae. 


H. Heinzer, statistician 


R s—— 
922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 3,750.600 1,982,700 2,954,000 2,975.000 
Corn, bus.... 4.408,800 1.252,700 2,782,000 1,085.000 
Oats, bus.... 1,334.00 542,000 640,000 70,000 
Rarley, bus.. 355.800 467.600 143,000 277.000 
Reve,) DWs.2a0e 268,800 245,600 105,000 606,000 
Timothy Seed, } 2,108 

Clover Seed. | 

Other Grass [ 4,152 

Seed, bags.. } 3,031 
Hay. tons.. 7,629 tons 250 bales 
Flour, pbis. . 914,518 694,016 904,000 425.000 


OMAHA—Reported by 
of the Grain Exchange: 
m—Receipts——_, ORE Tt ge aie ae 


F. P. Manchester, secretary 


1922 192 1922 21 
Wheat, bus.. 1,863,400 999.600 1,342,600 981,600 
Corn, bus.... 3.026.800 2.329.600 2,279,200 1,481,200 
Oats, bus.... 798:000 420.000 792.000 610,000 
Barley. bus.. £6,000 61.200 os 200 70,200 
Rye, bwsic ss. 148.400 49.500 2,800 50,600 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Patera! secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
free aa -—Shipments——_, 
192 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat. bus.. 144, 350 75,800 126,000 78,000 
Corn, bus.... 3.717,100 1,484,450 $8,182,750 1,169.050 
Oats, eke 1,078,600 599,000 1,049,400 587.900 
Barley. bus. 35,000 91.000 22.400 64,400 
Rye, puss 82 4 800 21.600 12.000 21.600 
Mill Feed. tons 15,959 7,320 17,861 9,230 
Hay. tons.. 850 840 490 400 
Flour, bbls.. 269.700 236.800 254.140 219.200 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by Samuel S. 
secretary of the Commercial Exchange: 
Receipts———, ———Shipments——_, 


Daniels, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat. bus.. 3,168,906 838.603 2:697,964 956.486 
Corn, bus.... 2,419,427 1,601.225 1,881,030 903,439 
Oats. bus.;.. ° 150.1365 L202 Coen ola) (anes EE re 5. > 
Rarley. bus.. TETAS n oc, bie 9,990 
Rye. bus..... 97.333 107,836 88,000 51,476 
Flour, bbls. 230,677 194.598 39,385 50,038 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 


SOMERS ahd sg gra Shipments——\ 

1922 1921 1922 921 
Wheat, bus.. 2.576.490 2,429 823 3,192,906 2.538.825 
Cormm-Sbus:... 272,686 101.534 Pyne ein een Ge 
Oats. bus.... 225.605 182.786 293.020 223.825 
Rarley, bus.. 336,741 170.183 306,290 218.251 
ERVCRoUNSs esi, : urisetiel oi. BEOGL tic. na gees hee 
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ST. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange: 


—-Receipts——_, r——_,Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 21 

Wheat, ibus.. 2,286,000 2,890,122 1,749,370 2 301,010 

Corn, bus.... 4,113,200 2,605,688 2,345,585 1,784,540 

Oats, bus.... 2,584,000 1,932,600 1,722,070 1,930,680 

Barley, bus.. 75,200 76,800 27,080 32,940 

EYER DUS.o0 ares 40,700 29,700 8,820 18,160 
Kaffir Corn, 

PALSSO erate 42,000 112,900 15,280 ris 810 

Hays MtOuS. i. 10,7838 16,879 4,970 ,430 

Flour, bbls.. 366,350 330,340 451,380 387. 450 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by H. C. Bunker, chief 
inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 
-—— Receipts——_, ise ae 
21 


1922 1921 1922 
Wheat, tons. 4,844 GOL 2 in: Rist roves 1 We seoenetee 
Corn, tons... 2,600 SHE fl ee ee RE Pa ae |, 
Oats, tons... 889 BSG ~ kod « Cl scans CRE a 
Barley, tons. 5,412 TABOO hese ae wesc ae 
Bran, tons... 812 BOF as ANAS on ayny ede, eee 
Hay. tonsss:, 3,052 BE SE hoy dr ccccs os Pa ee 
Beans, sacks. 56,664 CRS UWL ie 0 Copter as Ok wr titan reaps 


TOLEDO—Reported by Archibala Gassaway, 
retary of the Produce Exchange: 
——— Re ceipts——_, a ey 
19 921 


1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 331,800 172,200 507, 5B45 118,769 
Corn, bus.... 646,260 156,250 308,800 127,902 
Oats, bus.... 260,350 199,900 123,560 226,900 
Barley, bus 1,200 Qe ATONe Des ivddie erect taht oma 
Rye, bugs. os. 24,000 36,000 23,995 oo Te 
Timothy Seed 
UTR Neat oles 5 2,399 2,045 2,168 3,312 
Clover Seed, 
bags . : 3,599 8,457 123044 11,332 
Mieiies Seed, 
BASS ied Sk 1,241 1,180 2/130 1,199 
Flour Produc- 
tion, bbls.. 89,950 TOPO Di ober stke teers See tee ete 


GENERAL CROP SUMMARY 


Crop conditions for the last half of February are 
covered in reports received by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and Crop Hstimates, United States Department 
of Agriculture, from its field agricultural statisti- 
cians in the different states. 

Corn: Plowing and preparation of soil for plant- 
ing is in progress in several states. Seed corn is 
being tested in Indiana, and the supply of seed corn 
is reported ample in Mississippi. Some of the seed 
corn in Illinois is reported to be infested with dis- 
ease, and careful selection is being urged upon 
farmers. Prices are higher in general and surplus 
is being marketed more freely, although in some 
sections there is a tendency to hold stocks for fur- 
ther increase in prices. 

Winter wheat and rye: The condition of the Win- 
ter wheat in Kansas has been improved by increased 
supply of moisture, although growth has been re- 
tarded by cold. Lack of moisture has resulted in a 
poor condition of the crop in parts of Nebraska, 
Colorado and New Mexico. Some damage from al- 
ternate freezing and thawing is reported in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Conditions are reported favor- 
able in central Iowa, Georgia, North Carolina and 
Virginia. Lack of snow cover in the southern parts 
of Iowa and Wisconsin is detrimental to the growth 
of the crop. The condition of Winter rye is gen- 
erally favorable in the Central States, although 
some injury from alternate freezing and thawing 
is reported. In eastern Colorado the condition is 
below normal, due to an insufficient supply of mois- 
ture.. Injury from an ice sheet covering is feared 
in southern Wisconsin. 

Live stock, Hay and Pastures: Live stock is gen- 
erally in good condition and health. Losses have 
been light. A good demand for stocker hogs and 
brood sows is reported in many sections. Prices 
are generally higher and sales of sheep and hogs 
are more profitable. Interest in co-operative mar- 
keting of dairy products is manifested in Louisiana, 
and a better grade of dairy cattle is being shipped 
in. A considerable increase in the number of poul- 
try is reported in Arkansas. 

Seeding of Clover is in progress in some parts 
of Illinois, and a heavy demand for high-grade 
Clover seed is reported. Some injury to Clover and 
Alfalfa fields is reported in Indiana and Wisconsin 
because of the unfavorable weather conditions. Pas- 
tures and ranges are improved generally by in- 
creased supply of moisture. 


The J. E. Soper company, one of the old feed 
and grain houses of Boston, Mass., filed an invol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy, listing liabilities at 
$19,245; and assets at $6,690. 

The Avery Grain & Elevator Company of Avery, 
Ohio, has been foreed to liquidate. Its liabilities 
are $50,000 and its assets, $35,000. The company 
has been operating for about three years. 

R. H. MacMasters & Co. of Chicago, have gone 
into involuntary bankruptcy. Judge Hand has ap- 
pointed Robert H. Stephenson as receiver. The 
liabilities are $700,000; assets, $300,000. 

Alfred and Frank L. M. Chaplin, grain mer- 
chants, operating at Montreal, Que., as Chaplin 
Bros. & Co., were awarded the verdict in their suit 
against James McDonnell for $45,000, alleged to 
be due on four promissory notes. The case had to 
deal with purchase and sale of grain that defend- 
ant bought from or instructed the plaintiffs to buy 
for him in 1915. The grain was received but not 
accepted, and was stored. Later plaintiffs sold for 
the defendants’ account. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 

March 14-16. National Scale Men’s Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

March 21. Annual Conyention, U. S. G. G., Inc., 
Chicago. 

April 11-12. Western Grain Dealers Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 19-20. Missouri Grain Dealers Association, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis. 


May 9-10. Illinois Grain Dealers Association, 
Peoria. 

May 16-18. Kansas Grain Dealers Association, 
Wichita. 


May 19-20. Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association, 
Oklahoma City. 

June. Tri-State Country Grain Shippers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 19-20. Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

July 25-27. National Hay Association, 
Breakers, Cedar Point, Ohio. 


Hotel 


MISSOURI DEALERS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Missouri Grain Deal- 
ers Association will be held in St. Louis on April 
19 and 20 with headquarters at the Planters Hotel. 
The program for the meeting is not yet completed, 
but Secretary Boyer is on the job and will have 
something that no Missouri grain dealer will want 
to miss. 


HAY ASSOCIATION AT CEDAR POINT 

The Executive Committee of the National Hay 
Association has selected Cedar Point, Ohio, as the 
meeting place of the next annual convention of the 
Association which will be held July 25-27. The Hay 
Association has met several times at Cedar Point 
and the hospitality of the Hotel Breakers has been 
well tested and found ample in every case. The 
resort offers fine recreation, in addition to its faci- 
lities for the convention sessions, and you may be 
sure that President Biles and Secretary Taylor 
will have something worth while on every page of 
the program, 


KANSAS MEETING DATE CHANGED 

In order not to conflict with the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers Association meeting the date for the an- 
nual convention of the Kansas Grain Dealers As- 
sociation has been set ahead one day and will be 
held on May 16 to 18 at Wichita. The Wichita 
Board of Trade is making elaborate preparations 
for the entertainment of its guests, and Kansas 
dealers will know that the Wichita market is on 
the grain map. 

Secretary Smiley invites suggestions for subjects 
for discussion. One has already been selected, 
“Government Discounts Between Grades,” and fire- 
works are promised when the shippers clash with 
the exporters. 


EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS MEET 

On February 14 and 15 the Hastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants held the most interesting meet- 
ing in its history at Binghamton, N. Y. About 240 
were present and many important steps were taken 
by the organization. 

The Federation adopted the Nationa] Trade 
Rules for feedingstuffs promulgated and adopted by 
the feed manufacturers, the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion. The organization also affiliated with the 
Grain Dealers National Association, and adopted 
the county unit system of organizing. 

Professor I. G. Davis of the Connecticut College 
of Agriculture at Storrs, gave an interesting re- 
port of a survey made to determine the cost of 
feed distribution in that state. He stated that 
practically all the feed used was for dairying and 
poultry, and that out of $15,000,000 worth used, 
about $1,200,000 or 8 per cent was handled by Co- 
operatives. He emphasized the fact that feed 
dealers and farmers were so closely associated that 
if the latter found poultry and dairying unprofit- 
able he would go out of business and the feed 
dealer would go with him. He also brought out 
that improved marketing methods in the West and 
Middle West had brought products from those sec- 
tions into sharp competition with local products. 
He explained that the growth of co-operation was 
due to a condition, illustrated in one county, 
where dealers within a radius of 20 miles had 
prices on bran that varied $13 to the ton, The 
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things that are needed most in the feed business, 
Mr. Davis said, were a uniform accounting system 
with means of frequent checking; educational 
work with farmers; more efficiency in operation; 
stop boycotting manufacturers that sell to co- 
operatives; reduce production costs on the farm. 

Paul Mehl, extension agent in marketing at 
Storrs College gave an address on “What Are Our 
Costs of Doing Business?” And addresses were 
made by Charles Cowles of Plantsville, Conn., and 
Alfret T. Halley of Hackensack. We regret that 
lack of space necessitates omission of these ad- 
dresses. The paper of Sherman T. Edwards is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 


AMERICAN WHEAT GROWERS TO 
ORGANIZE 

A federation of all the state wheat growers co- 
operative societies was planned at a meeting of 
representatives held at Denver on March 3. An 
Organizing Committee, consisting 
Jewett, general manager of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, Portland, Ore.; W. C. Landon, 
of the Kansas Wheat Marketing Association; and 
G. C. Murley, president of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers Association. 

A resolution calling upon all organizations to 
put away sectional differences and private pooling 
plans in favor of a 100 per cent national wheat 
pool was signed by: J. L. Hull, director of the 
Nebraska Wheat Growers Association; A. B. Par- 
ish, president of the Colorado Wheat Growers <As- 
sociation; J. D. Murley, president of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers Association; W. F. Michael, 
president of the Kansas Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion, and G. D. Hyde, J. D. Pancake, William G. 
Eckhardt, and V. H. Smith, directors of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc. 


OHIO FARMERS DEALERS MEET 

At its seventh annual convention, the Ohio Farm- 
ers and Grain Dealers Association which met in 
Findlay, February 22, reelected R. E. Cronninger, 
Grand Rapids, president, and named D. J. Lloyd, 
Waterville, first vice-president, and G. W. Graham, 
Definance, second vice-president; H. M. Hisman, 
Deshler, W. F. Meyers, Westerville, and Frank 
Randolph, Somerset, were named Directors. In 
the course of his remarks, President Cronninger 
said that Ohio farmers’ co-operative elevators are 
coming through the period of depression in a satis- 
factory manner, and that improved agricultural 
conditions are already seen. Farmers’ elevators 
to the number of 100 and over were represented. 


At the banquet in the evening, Kenton D. Keil- 
holtz, president of Toledo Produce Exchange, urged 
a campaign for greater use of flour made from Ohio 
wheat. At the closing sessions, February 23, reso- 
lutions endorsing the proposed St. Lawrence-to-the- 
lake waterway were adopted. It was also resolved 
that Congress should give “favorable consideration 
of the proposition of Henry Ford on the Muscle 
Shoals project.” An immediate reduction in pres- 
ent freight and passenger rates, which were termed 
exorbitant, was demanded. Sympathy with the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., was expressed. 


MINNESOTA FARMERS DEALERS MEET 

The annual convention of the Minnesota Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Association was held at Minne- 
apolis, February 21-23. 

The principal speakers and their subjects were 
as follows: C. T. Jaffray, ex-member of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council, Minneapolis—“How Can 
We Finance Our Farmers’ Elevators’; M. R. 
Meyers, Chicago—‘‘Co-operation”’; E. C. Stackman, 
Plant Pathologist of the University Farm School— 
“Black Stem Rust and Its Causes’; and G. G. 
Glick, field secretary of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association—“The Empire to the 
Sea.” 

Mr. Jaffray’s talk, in addition to discussing the 
immediate subeject, was a general review of busi- 
ness conditions and an explanation of the meth- 
od by which the War Finance Corporation loaned 
money for agricultural relief. . 

Mr. Stackman, a rapid fire and very interesting 
speaker, devoted a short time to the question of 
black-stem rust, its causes and results. His in- 
dictment of the common barberry was a very Se- 
vere one. 

Mr. Glick, representing the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association, discussed the many 
advantages which would accrue to the grain grower 
of the Northwest through the completion of this 
project. 

A “get-together” banquet for visiting delegates 


of George C. 


Fortieth Year 


and their friends was held at the West Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, M. R. Myers of Chicago, pre- 
siding. 

John Gustafson of Windom was elected presi- 
dent of the Association at the close of the con- 
vention, defeating Charles Kenning of Bird Island, 
who was proposed for re-election. Other officers 
include: B.N. Anderson, Hartland, vice-president; 
Adam Brinn, Stewartville, treasurer; A. F. Nelson, 
Benson, secretary; Messrs. Gustafson, Brinn and S. 
S, Beech of Hutchinson, Minn., were elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors for three years. 
Fred Seidensticker of Wheaton was elected to 
serve out the unexpired term of the late H. R. 
Meisch of Argyle. 

President Gustafson, appointed a Legislative 
Committee composed of B. N. Anderson, Hartland, 
and Theodore Frederickson, Kerkhoven. 

Mr. Nelson’s report showed 143 members in good 
standing in the Association. The membership cam- 
paign will seek to swell this number to 350 by 1928. 
The organization was founded 15 years ago and 
A. O. ‘Lunder of Slayton, member of the original 
Board of Directors is still serving on the Board. 


NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS 
ORGANIZE 

The North Dakota Wheat Growers Association 
held its first meeting for the purpose of adopting 
by-laws and making plans for future organization 
work at their general office at Grand Forks, N. D., 
on February 20. 

The Association was granted a charter of incor- 
poration January 23, 1922. The necessary by-laws 
were adopted. The following is the first Board of 
Directors: S. H. Copenhayer, Carrington; M. S. 
Blair, Grand Forks; Francis M. Copeland, Parsh- 
all; T. B. Thompson, Thompson; A. G. Peterson, 
Grand Forks; H. L. Knauss, Tolna; A. Meecham, 
Edinburg; George E. Duis, Grand Forks; A. O. 
Omlid, Thompson; A. N. Winge, Van Hook; How- 
ard Bird, Flaxton; 0. G. Bothen, Aneta; O. K. Mel- 
by, Manfred; Will G. Williamson, Arvilla; John 
Mahon, Langdon; A. R. Josund, Cathay; T. H. Ma- 
loney, Webster; A. P. Minette, Webster; A. J. Mc- 
Donell, Devils Lake, and S. J. Moulton, Wahpeton. 

The officers elected were as follows: George EH. 
Duis, Grand Forks, president; A. R. Josund, Cathay, 
vice-president; A. J. Scott, Grand Forks, secretary; 
Nick Nelson, Emeraldo, treasurer. The Hxecutive 
Committee chosen was A. N. Winge, Van Hook; A. 
Meecham, Edinburg, O. G. Bothen, Aneta, and M. 8. 
Blair, Grand Forks. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of November 22, 1921 
Corn cleaning and sorting machine—Andrew 
Sternad, Chicago, Ill. Filed October 24, 1919. Re 
newed August 18, 1921. No. 1,399,412. See cut. 


Claim: In combination, a plurality of rollers adapted 
to having spaces therebetween permitting the passage 


of small ears of corn and foreign material between 
the rollers and hold larger ears of corn on the roll- 
ers; and means for washing said larger ears of corn 
on said rollers. 


Bearing Date of November 29, 1921 

Grain cleaner, separator and drier.—Willard A. 
Petteys, Wilcox, Neb. Filed June 4, 1918. No. 
1,398,275. See cut. 

Claim: In a grain separating structure comprising 
a trough shaped rectangular chute, upper and lower 
spaced series of screening members, each of said 
screening members having upper and lower parallel 
inclined guides secured to the inner sides of the chute, 
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screening frames of different mesh supported by the 
said guides, an.upper and lower independent series 
of hinged shutters constituting a flooring for the 
chute and baffle plates for the upper and lower series 
of screening members, and independent means to se- 
lectively open either series of shutters to regulate 
the air draft within the chute, 


Weighing scale-——Rodolphe Wolter, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Filed January 20, 1920. No. 1,898,480. 
See cut. f 

Claim: A weighing apparatus, comprising, in com- 


bination, a balancing beam, a receptacle movable ver- 


March 15, 1922 


tically relative to said beam, means for supplying 
material to be weighed to said receptacle, means for 
temporarily suspending said receptacle from the beam 


and automatically releasable when the contents of 
the receptacle have reached a predetermined weight, 
and means for automatically shutting off the supply 
of material upon release of said suspending means. 


Bearing Date of December 6, 1921 
Moisture tester—Cornelius P. De Roo, Flint, 
Mich. Filed September 9, 1920. No. 1,399,696. 
Grading or separating machine.—Sylvester Mar- 
shall, Athens, Ohio. Filed March 9, 1921. No. 
1,399,022. See cut. 


Claim: The combination with a suitable support, of 
a laterally rocking longitudinally inclined screen sus- 
pended at its ends therein and having plates along 
its side edges to prevent material from falling through 


at such points; the mesh of the screen being larger 
than the greatest transverse diameter of the grains 
to be graded or separated, and means for rocking the 
screen. 


Bearing Date of December 13, 1921 

Bean snipper—Nicholas A. Johannes, Port Wash- 
ington. Wis. Filed June 21, 1921. No. 1,400,290. 

Feed hopper for grain cleaning machines——Rich- 
ard L. Owens, Minneapolis, Minn. Original appli- 
cation filed February 24, 1917. Divided and this 
application filed February 21, 1919. No. 1,400,234. 
See cut. 

Claim: The combination, with a feed hopper hav- 
ing an inclined feed plate arranged below the bottom 
of the hopper and forming with the hopper wall a 
side opening discharge throat, of a force-feed roll 
located below the edge of said feed plate, an adjust- 


able gate arranged above said roll in position to bear 
on the grain as it passes over. said feed plate, a 


chamber through which the grain passes as it falls 
from said feed roll, an air regulating valve arranged 
in said chamber, and a fan and fan-trunk connected 
to said chamber above said feed roll and regulating 
valve, for drawing a current of air through said 
chamber and through the grain as it falls from said 
eed roll. : : 

Feed hopper for grain cleaning machinery.— 
Richard L. Owens, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed De- 
cember 24, 1917. No. 1,400,232. See cut. 

Claim: The combination, with a feed hopper hav- 
ing a discharge throat and an inclined feed plate 
in the bottom thereof, of a feed roll mounted to form 
a continuation of the surface of said feed plate and 
extending slightly above the same, a plurality of 
gates hinged to the wall of said hopper above said 
roll and having their lower ends adapted to swing 
back and forth above said roll to open or close said 
feed opening, said gates normally falling by gravity 
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into said feed opening and mechanism engaging said 
gates for supporting them in an open or partially 
open position and comprising means for allowing said 
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gates to move away from said feed opening under 
pressure of the grain flowing through said opening. 

Wild oats separator.—Richard L. Owens, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Filed March 14, 1918. No. 1,400,233. 


Bag closing and tying machine—Charles F. 
Sparks, St. Louis, Mo. Filed October 23, 1920. No. 
1,400,327. 

Apparatus for treating grain, ete—William Rot- 
sted, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 10, 1918. No. 1,399,- 
737. See cut. 


Claim: The combination of a plurality of trays ver- 
tically spaced and superposed one above the other, 
said trays being mounted to tilt in unison, and a 
gate member adapted to prevent material from run- 
ning off the ends of the said trays and adapted to 
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be moved away from the ends of said trays to con- 
stitute means for guiding material into said trays, 
the arrangement including means at the lower end of 
said gate member for preventing passage of ma- 
terial below the bottom tray, but operable to permit 
such passage when desired. 


Grain door forcing device—William H. McGann, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Filed August 30, 1920. No. 
1,400,447. : 

Grain door.—John K. Kopchuk, Melville, Sask., 
Canada. Filed August 19, 1920. No. 1,400,080. 


Grain separator—Henry H. Meyer, Red Wing, 
Minn. Filed January 16, 1920. No. 1,400,225. See 
cut. 

Claim: A grain cleaner having a casing with an 
inclined bottom and having an upwardly inclined 
trough extending therethrough and provided with a 
discharge chute at its lower end projecting out of 
said casing, discharge chutes at each side of: said 
trough at its lower end oppositely directed to the 
said chute and adapted to discharge beneath the cas- 
ing, a fan for drawing air upwardly through said 
trough and discharging the same at the top of the 
casing, a hopper at the upper end of said trough pro- 
vided with feeding means leading into the trough, a 
primary material hopper disposed beneath the upper 


end of said casing and said first mentioned hopper 
for receiving the grain and material mixed there- 
with, a shoe provided with an inclined scalping means 
beneath the primary hopper and receiving therefrom 
and discharging the scalped material at its lower 
side, a chute beneath said shoe discharging laterally 
of the casing, and an elevating means at one side of 
the casing receiving from said last mentioned chute 
and discharging into the hopper at the upper end of 
said trough. 


Grinding plate for attrition mills—George Wolff, 
Paterson, N. J. Filed November 29, 1920. No. 1,- 
400,123. 
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Bearing Date of December 20, 1921 

Feeding device-——Emil R. Draver, Richmond, Ind. 
Filed October 12, 1921. No. 1,400,668. 

Wild oats separator.—Ferdinand W. Busch, Ber- 
lin, N. D. Filed June 23, 1920. No. 1,401,039. 

Grain washing machine.—Charles Dawson, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Filed October 18, 1920. ‘No. 1,400,- 
664. -See cut. 

Claim: A grain washing and scouring device com- 
prising, a cylinder having successively from its grain 
receiving end an imperforate peripheral belt, a per- 
forate belt, a second imperforate belt and a wide 
perforate belt extending to the other end, deflectors 
mounted on the imperforate belts, means for advanc- 
ing grain along the cylinder and means for deliver- 
ing water into the cylinder through the imperforate 
belts. 

Bearing Date of December 27, 1921 

Pulverizer or grinding machine——George McCrae, 
Brantford, Ont., Canada. Filed February 12, 1921. 
No. 1,401,716. 

Hopper and discharge chute—Frank P. Vogt, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed February 28, 1921. No. 1,401,- 
837. 

Bearing Date of January 3, 1922 

Feed reducing machine—Oliver J. Williams, 
Burlingame, Calif., assignor to Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, Mo., a 
corporation of Missouri. Filed November 26, 1918. 
No. 1,402,199. 

Automatic grain cut off holder.—Harry M. Lehr, 
Lincoln, Neb. Filed January 19, 1920. No. 1,401,- 
991. 

Bearing Date of January 10, 1922 

Automatic weighing machine——George Hoepner, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed January 26, 1920. No. 1,402,934. 


Bearing Date of January 17, 1922 
Roughage grinder—John Holland Letz, Crown 
Point, Ind., assignor to The Letz Manufacturing 
Company, Crown Point, Ind., a corporation of Indi- 

ana. Filed August 14, 1907. No. 1,403,698. 


Bearing Date of January 24, 1922 

Conveyor.—Walter Geist, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a corporation of Delaware. Filed 
February 14, 1921. No. 1,404,692. 

Bale tie buckle—James A. Todd, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Filed October 17, 1921. No. 1,404,330. 

Conyeyor.—William H. Lieber, West Allis, Wis., 
assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 


Milwaukee, Wis., a corporation of Delaware. Filed 
February 14, 1921. No. 1,404,697. 
Grain cleaner.—Christoph Mettler, Sr., Menno, 


S. D., assignor to The Wonder Grain Cleaner Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., a corporation of South Da- 
kota. Filed August 24, 1921. Original No. 1,356,- 
777, dated October 26, 1920, filed June 28, 1920. No. 
15,275. See cut. 

Claim: A grain cleaner having in combination a 
substantially closed imperforate casing, a grain inlet 
means adjacent one upper corner thereof, an air blast 
inlet means adjacent the lower corner thereof on the 
same side as the grain inlet means, means for direct- 
ing the grain downwardly toward the center of the 


casing terminating at an intermediate point therein, a 
grain cleaning and distributing device disposed in the 
path of the grain adjacent the end of but separated 
from said last mentioned means, an outlet means for 
the air and impurities carried thereby adjacent the 
upper corner of the casing opposite the said upper 
corner, and said casing having a grain outlet open- 
ing in its bottom adjacent the side opposite from the 
air blast inlet means. 


Bearing Date of January 31, 1922 

Grain valve—Karl F. Nystrom, Montreal, Que., 

Canada. Filed February 26, 1921. No. 1,404,887. 
' Automatic weighing scale—Arthur Stuart Gilbert, 
Birmingham, England, assignor to W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd., Birmingham, England. Filed November 30, 
1920. No. 1,405,203. 

Universal grinder.—John Holland Letz, Crown 
Point, Ind., assignor to The Letz Manufacturing 
Company, Crown Point, Ind., a corporation of In- 
diana. Filed September 13, 1918. No. 1,404,981. 

Conveyor belt.—Ludvig T. Petersen, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Filed February 9, 1921. No. 1,405,158. 
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‘ THE DAKOTAS 

Grant Roberts is succeeded at the Farmers 
Blevator at Canistota, S. D., by D. Driggs. 

The Farmers Elevator at Waubay, S. D., has been 
purchased by the Equity Elevator Company. 

The new elevator of the Equity Elevator & Trad- 
ing Company at DeLamere, N. D., has been com- 
pleted. 

A. J. Nelson is the new manager at the Farmers 
Elevator located at Yankton, S. D. Mr. Nelson 
came from Hornick, Iowa. 

William Hansen has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the O. & M. Elevator Company at Sanish, 
N. D. GC. M. Anderson succeeds him there. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
operating at Watford City, N. D., has made appli- 
cation to increase its capital stock by $15,000. 

Considerable remodeling has been done to the 
mill and elevator of the Farmers Mill & Elevator 
Company at Devils Lake, N. D. It cost $25,000. 

The elevator of the Wm. Krotter Company at 
Burke, S. D., has been purchased by the Frescoln 
Bros. The Frescoln concern is composed of F. 
O. Frescoln, C. L. Frescoln and J. E. Frescoln. 


CANADA 

D. McKay, of the N. M. Patterson Elevator at 
Fort William,.Ont., is spending the winter with his 
family in South America. 

A grain elevator of 16,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being erected at Berwyn, Alta., for the Alberta 
Pacific Elevator Company. 

John G. Alexander is the new manager of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society at Winni- 
peg, Man., succeeding the late George Fisher. 

The Grand Trunk Railway has decided to in- 
crease its elevator capacity at Montreal, Que., and 
will erect an addition of 1,000,000 bushels’ capa- 
city. 

Vernon & Buckerfield and the McLellan & 
McCarter Company, Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C., are 
having their plants overhauled. J. J. Ross Mill 
Furnishing Company of Seattle is doing the work. 

The Archer-Daniels Linseed Company of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., has awarded the contract to the Fegles- 
Bellows Construction Company for a 700,000-bushel 
elevator, concrete wharf and traveling marine 
tower at Fort William. 

Barnett & Record Company has the contract from 
James Richardson & Son, of Montreal, for the 
erection of a 1,500,000-bushel elevator at Port Ar- 
thur, Ont. It will adjoin the present elevator on 
the water front and will bring the capacity of the 
plant to 3,500,000 bushels. 


INDIANA 


Carl Schuttler succeeds John Robb as agent for 
A. Waller & Co., at Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Leo Green succeeds Harl Watson as manager of 
the G@. L. Watson Elevator at Powers, Ind. 


The Vandalia Elevator Company operating at 
Vandalia, Ind., is to be dissolved as a corporation. 


A new engine is being installed in the plant 
of the Goodrich Elevator Company at Jolietville, 
Ind. 


The elevator of the Bowen Bros. at Crete (Lynn 
p. o.), Ind., has been purchased by the Crete Ele- 
vator Company. 

The Columbus Grain Growers Corporation of Co- 
lumbus, Ind., is to erect a new elevator or lease 
one of the local plants. 


A brick and concrete grain elevator is to be 
erected at Knox, Ind., for the Farmers Co-operative 
Company of which W. M. Quick is manager. 


The name of the Sheldon Hlevator Company op- 
erating at Sheldon (Yoder p. o.), Ind., has been 
changed to that of the Sheldon Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator. 


Negotiations were recently completed by the 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Elevator Company for 
the purchase of the elevator of Born & Co., at 
Lafayette, Ind. The price was $15,000. The eleva- 
tor includes a corn drier as well as other appara- 
tus found in grain elevators. 

W. D. Springer’s new elevator at Kennard, Ind., 
has been completed. The Reliance Construction 
Company did the work. The elevator is modern 
in every detail, has capacity of 20,000 bushels and 
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is of wooden construction, covered with galvanized 
steel. There are also two grinders in the plant, 
one 20 inches and one 45 inches. 

The King Grain Company at Wabash, Ind., has 
been purchased by H. H. and H. F. Stoops. They 
will conduct a grain, implement, seed and ferti- 
lizer business under the name of the Stoops Bros. 


Fred M. Clark, C. L. Sidle and A. V. McCulick 
have incorporated at Kendallville, Ind., as the 
City Milling Company. The company will conduct 
a grain elevator and flour mill. Its capital stock 
is $50,000. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


The elevator of the Sullivan Co-operative Com- 
pany at Sullivan, Ohio, has been sold by that firm. 


At Marine City, Mich., the Marine City Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Association was recently or- 
ganized. 

Mr. Holmes is succeeded as manager of the Bo- 
neta Elevator Company of Boneta (Sharon Center 
p. 0.), Ohio, by Ray Halloper. 

W. M. McCumsey is succeeded as manager of 
the Clarksville Co-operative Elevator at Clarks- 
ville, Mich., by N. W. Stuart. 

G. H. Dustman’s half interest in Barnett & Dust- 
man at Columbus.:Grove, Ohio, was bought by 
James H. Barnett on January 19. 

D. Bradley Yoder is succeeded as manager of 
the Mad River Farmers Exchange Hlevator Com- 
pany at West Liberty, Ohio, by J. L. Mast. 

B. F. Tickle of Rockford, Ohio, has purchased the 
elevator and feed business of C. M. Bayman at 
Mercer, Ohio. He will take charge March 1. 


A grinder has been installed in the plant of the 
Liberty Grain Company at Rudolph, Ohio. Repairs 
have been made to the office and the engine is being 
overhauled. 

J. C. Kitter has resigned as manager of the Pu- 
laski Farmers Grain & Hlevator Company of Pu- 
laski, Mich., and has gone to Blissfield, Mich., 
where he will manage a grain elevator. 


Paul Bellow will have active charge of the 
Wolverine Grain Company at Lansing, Mich., 
which was recently organized. Mr. Bellow was for- 
merly with the Carpenter Grain Company of Bat- 
tle Creek. 

The grain elevator at Troy, Ohio, has been pur- 
chased from Martin & Rehmert by R. P. and R. B. 
Heikes. The elevator has been under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Rehmert. Martin & Rehmert will con- 
tinue to run the Big Four Elevator in Troy. 


EASTERN 

A grain elevator and warehouse are to be erected 
at Easton, Md., for R. R. Spring. 

The grain and feed business of Horace Kolb at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been discontinued by him. 

The Globe Eievator at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
taken over by M. P. Ryley. He will operate it. 

The grain business of John H. Kuhney at Man- 
chester, Conn., has been sold to Oscar E. Bailey. 


James W. Barker succeeds the Harrisburg Grain 
& Feed Company at Harrisburg, Pa. The busi- 
ness will be conducted under his name. 

The Mutual Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., is having 
two new marine legs and steel towers built. The 
cld towers were destroyed during a gale last win- 
ter. 

To conduct a jpbbing business in grain and feed 
in Binghamton, N. Y., the Southern Tier Feed & 
Grain Company has been organized. S. M. Clark 
is Manager. 

The interest of Mrs. Martha Wiley in the grain 
and coal business of the Coolidge Grain Company 
at Charlestown, N. H., has been purchased by Dr. 
J. W. Coolidge. 


The Ontario Milling Company of Oswego, N. Y., 
has completed plans for the erection of a 300,000- 
bushel elevator. Compressed air will be used for 
unloading grain from the steamers. 

The Liberty Milling Company has purchased the 
grain business of Mercer & Jones at Dickerson, 
Md. The milling company wiil conduct it in ¢on- 
nection with its business at Germantown, Md. ° 

The Fegles Construction Company of Minneapo- 
lis has the contract from the Dellwood Elevator 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., for the erection of a 
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new elevator at Buffalo. The present elevator of 
the company is to be rearranged making possible 
the rapid transfer of grain cargoes between lake 
steamers and canal barges. The present elevator 
has a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 

The grain elevator at Nashua, N. H., formerly op- 
erated by the late Seth D. Chandler has been taken 
over by the Nashua Beef Company. The firm will 
handje grain, hay, feed, flour, both wholesale and 
retail. 

An option has been secured on a 3,000,000-bushel 
elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company of Minneapolis. Discrimination 
against Minneapolis in freight rates is the cause of 
this move, it is stated. 


James L. Watson, F. H. Butehorn and 'Thomas E. 
Halle have incorporated at Baltimore, Md., as the 
Hansen Produce Corporation of Maryland. Its cap- 
ital stock is $10,000. The company will deal in 
grain and agricultural products. 


The plant of the- Curtiss Grain Corporation at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been purchased by Maxwell M. 
Nowak of the Nowak Milling Corporation which 
will again operate it. The elevator was built by 
Albert Nowak about 25 years ago. In 1919, Mr. 
Nowak bought a plant at Hammond, Ind., and a 
short time afterward sold the Buffalo plant to the 
Curtiss people. Now that it has been bought back. 
again, it will be used as the Nowak headquarters. 


WESTERN 

Claude W. Carpenter has resigned his position 
with the Farmers Equity Exchange at Seibert,. 
Colo. 

The grain business has been entered at Las 
‘Animas Colo., by T. EH. Duncan. He will build a. 
grain elevator there. : 

Joseph Iten has purchased the elevator of th 
Valley Mercantile Company at Missoula, Mont. 


_ The elevator is being torn down. 


The grain elevator at Gillette, Wyo., which has. 
been conducted by A. B. Smith has been leased_ 
by P. Peterson who will operate the plant. 


A new 8,000-bushel elevator has been completed 
at Grenville, N. M., by W. J. Stader. It is stud-- 
ded, steel clad, and operated by electric power. 

The Midland Elevator at Rigby, Idaho, is under 
the management of W. C. Valentine. He was for- 
merly with the Midland Elevator Company at 
Ucon, Idaho. 


The Sedro-Woolley Grain Company of Sedro- 


Woolley, Wash., has had its plant overhauled by 
the J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Company of Seattle, 
Wash. 


Capitalized at $100,000, the Boyd-Conlee Com- 
pany was incorporated at Spokane, Wash. The 
company will handle grain, feed and hay. The in- 
corporators are: EHrnest A. Boyd, and Herbert A. 
Conlee. 


The California Farm Bureau Elevator Corpor- 
ation is contemplating the erection of a grain 
elevator of 1,006,000 bushels’ capacity at Oakland, 
Calif. The company is also planning to build from 
6 to 10 elevators at other locations. 


The electric light plant at Homestead, Mont.,. 
has been puchased by the Farmers Hlevator Com- 
pany of that place. They will operate the plant 
from their elevator quarters. The light plant was 
formerly owned and operated by S. J. Dorothy 
who sold’ out last summer to the Sterling Electric 
Company of Minneapolis. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


George Nielson is planning for the erection of 
a grain elevator and feed mill at Withee, Wis. 

The Great Western HElevator Company, it is re- 
ported is considering the erection of a grain ele- 
vator at Franklin, Minn. 

The capital stock of the Commander Elevator 
Company at Minneapolis, Minn., has been increased 
from $150,000 to $160,000. 

The Farmers & Merchants Elevator at Stephen, 
Minn., has been purchased by the Farmers Grain 
Company of Stephen, Inc. 

A farmers co-operative elevator association was 
organized recently at Adams, Minn. The company 
plans to conduct a grain elevator there. 

T. A. Saunders & Son, dealers in lumber, coal 
and building materials of Milton, Wis., have 
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bought the elevator and feed mill there of E. L. 
Barnes, who will remain in charge of the feed 
mill. 

Six new bins have been installed at the elevator 
of the Farmers Elevator Company at Wells, Minn. 
A new automatic scale has been installed. 

The elevator of O. A. Johnson, proprietor of the 
Glenwood Grain & Fuel Company at Glenwood, 
Minn., which burned last April, has been rebuilt. 


Marie Ziegenhagen has given up her office as 
secretary and treasurer of the Willy Company, 
grain dealers and millers of Appleton, Wis. She 
was one of the founders of the company. ~ 

G. C. Nielson has leased a piece of property at 
Ladysmith, Wis., and will engage in the grain and 
feed business. An addition is being erected to the 
building which will be used for grain storage. 

EH. O. Ford, W. W. Adams and H. R. White have 
incorporated at Huntley, Minn., as the Huntley 
Elevator Company. Its capital stock is $20,000. 
The firm will conduct a general grain business. 

The Cargill Elevator at Montrose, Minn., has 
been taken over by McAlpin & Elsenpeter of the 
Buffalo Flour Mills. The company will establish 
a large wholesale and shipping depot for their 
products and will conduct a general grain busi- 
ness. ‘ 

To conduct a general business in buying and 
selling grain, produce, flour, feed, livestock, etc., 
O. O. Leo, R. H. Holbrook, and C. P. Moses, have 
incorporated the Eau Claire Co-operative Ship- 
ping Association at Eau Claire, Wis. Its capital 
stock is $1,000. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

Bouquot & Ludwick have completed a new 12,- 
000-bushel elevator at Perico, Texas. 

The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Hle- 
vator Company at Red Rock, Okla., has been closed 
down. 

BH. C. Hampton is succeeded as manager of the 
O’Bannon Company at Wagoner, Okla., by George 
Hassell. 

The Nelson Grain Company has opened up for 
business at Longview, Texas. Ed Nelson controls 
the company. 

A new 15,000-bushel studded, steel clad elevator 
has been completed at Jet, Okla., for the Choctaw 
Grain Company. 

A 13,000-bushel elevator has been completed at 
Huntoon (Booker p. o.), Texas, for the Huntoon 
Equity Exchange. 

The Farmers Grain & Elevator Company of 
Groom, Texas, has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $40,000. 

The Waldman-Ross Grain Company of Houston, 
Texas, has changed its name to the Texas Grain 
& Hlevator Company. 

The capital stock of the Howe Grain & Milling 
Company of Howe, Texas, has, been decreased 
from $50,000 to $15,000. 

A 70,000-bushel studded, steel clad elevator has 
been completed at Canton, Okla., for the Farmers 
Co-operative Association. 

A grain elevator of 15,000-bushels’ capacity is 


to be erected at Blackwell, Okla., by Monroe G. 


Wright of Pauls Valley, Okla. 

The management of the Farmers Hlevator at 
Laverne, Okla., is under the direction of Robert 
Rich. He succeeds S. T. Love. 

William Fitzgerald, J. W. Talton and L. P. Dur- 
den have incorporated at Poteau, Okla. as the 
Poteau Mill & Elevator Company. 

The Hall Milling Company’s new elevator at 
Sylvester, Ga., is nearly completed. It is equipped 
for handling grain, beans and peanuts. 

Farmers around Eddy, Okla., have organized a 
farmers elevator company and laid plans for the 
erection of a $15,000 grain elevator there. 

Business has been started at Charleston, S. C., 
by George S. McGrath & Co., general brokers. 
They will handle grain, hay, coal, lumber, etc. 

L. Heat, Albert Jones and L. S. Wallis have in- 
ecorporated at Perkins, Okla., as the Farmers 
Union Co-operative Exchange. Its capital stock is 
$5,000. ‘ 

R. L. Dunmire, M. ©. Dunmire and S. 8S. William- 
son have incorporated at Enid, Okla., as the Enid 
Grain & Feed Company. The firm is capitalized 
at $10,000. 

A $5,000,000 bond issue has been voted for by 
the citizens-of Norfolk, Va., for the erection of a 
new pier, bulkhead wharf, grain elevator and rail- 
road trackage, 

Douglas W. King has discontinued his connection 
with the Blue Star Elevator at San Antonio, Texas, 
and has re-eugaged in business for his own account 
in San Antonio, with offices in the Alamo National 
Bank Building. ‘ 

The Boepple Grain Company has leased the 
McCafferty Hlevator at Covington, Okla., for the 
rest of the season. The Boepple company will 
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tear down its old elevator and erect a new one 
and install feed grinding and cleaning machinery. 
A new warehouse will also be built. 

A. A. Sterling is president; J. C. Garrison, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Texas Grain & Hlevator 
Company of Houston, Texas, which was recently in- 
corporated there. 

P. W. Williams’ interest in the Alabama Cot- 
ton & Grain Company at Hartsells, Ala., has been 
purchased by Mr. Day and Mr. Thomas, who will 
continue the business. 

The Ponea City Milling Company is to erect at 
Ponca City, Okla., a concrete, fireproof elevator 
of 70,000 bushels’ capacity. D. J: Donahue is presi- 
dent of the company. 

Lloyd Laughlin has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-operative Association oper- 
ating an elevator at Gage, Okla. He is now with 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. 


A warehouse and grain storage plant costing 
$50,000 is to be erected at Norfolk, Va., for S. C. 
Scott & Co. It will be erected on the site of the 
plant which burned a year ago. 

R. M. Stegall, L. Bryant, A. Barr, D. C. Johnson 
and J. A. Chambliss have incorporated at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., as the Lookout Milling & Grain 
Company. Its capital stock is $10,000. 

The Waukomis Co-operative Elevator Company 
of Waukomis, Okla., has changed its name to the 
Waukomis Grain Company. F. P. Atherton, R. C. 
Mabnke and C. J. Hifert are the incorporators. 
Its capital stock is $20,000. 

W. H. Finley has sold his interest in the Finley 
& Roberts Grain Company at Dallas, Texas, and 
the business is now being conducted under the 
name of the Roberts Grain Company. Mr. Finley 
is operating at the same place as W. H. Finley, 
broker. 

The J. C. Mytinger Grain Company of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has just placed the contract with the 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Company of 
Chicago, for a concrete terminal head house in 
connection with the tanks which the Burrell com- 
pany built 6 years ago. The new addition will 
give them a complete terminal elevator. The 
capacity of the head house will be 100,000 bushels. 


ILLINOIS 
Three new bins have been added to the elevator 
of H. J. Ruckrigel at Ottawa, Ill. 
The Yeazel Hlevator at Alvin, Ill., has been pur- 
chased by Gene Smith of Rossville. 


An electric motor has been installed in the 
plant of the Co-operative Grain Company at Lenz- 
burg, Il. 

W. T. Hamilton is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Blandinsville, IIL, 
by William Susdorf, 

J. M. Horner’s interest in the grain and feed 
business at Kewanee, IIl., has been sold to his 
partner, R. T. Otley. 

The grain elevator at Albion, Ill., formerly op- 
erated by Epler & Wilson has been purchased 
by Charles. L. Boyles. 

Herbert Marshall is succeeded as manager of 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Cruger (Eureka 
p. o), Ill., by Chris Risser. 

H. M. Morris has left the Farmers Grain Company 
at Lodge (Monticello p. o.), Ill., and has gone with 
the Farmers Grain Company of Chestnut, Ill. 

At sheriff’s sale in January the two elevators 
of Roy L. Waldruff at Chrisman, IIl., were sold 
to Lottie W. Scanling and L. W. Schnitker. 

The plant and business of the Mutual Eleva- 
tor Company at Altemont, Ill, have been pur- 
chased by the Johnston-Hicks Mill Company. 

The elevator of the Crescent City Farmers Ele- 
vator Company at Crescent City, Ill., has been 
equipped with two signaling grain distributors. 


The site of the DeForest Bros.’ elevator at 
Adair, Ill, has been purchased by Bader & Co. 
They will rebuild the elevator which was destroyed 
by fire. 

A. M. Green has purchased the elevator of the 
American Grain Company at Maroa, Ill. The ele 
vator at one time belonged to the Shellabarger 
Company. 

The Randolph Co-operative Grain Company at 
Randolph, Ill., is building coal sheds and in the 
future will handle coal, salt, twine, and oil in ad- 
dition to grain. 

R. A. Mansfield is now manager of the White Hall 
Cooperative Mill & Elevator Company of White 
Hall, Il. He was formerly in charge of the Elmore 
grain and elevator business at Roodhouse. 


H. M. Norris has left the De Land Co-operative 
Grain Company at De Land, Ill, and has gone 
with the Farmers Grain Company at Chestnut. 
Amos Woodman of Farmer City succeeds Mr. Nor- 
ris at De Land. 

L. M. Caldwell & Co., recently completed their 
elevator at Caldwell Switch (Mansfield, p. o.), Ill. 
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The equipment includes one leg with 14x6 inch 
buckets, a six-ton dump scale, a 1,500-bushel per 
hour scale, and a 12-horsepower engine. 

The new elevator of the Joliet Grain Company 
at Birds Bridge (Minooka p. o.), Ill, has been 
completed. It is a 20,000-bushel elevator, equipped 
with modern machinery; it is electrically driven. 

George Buchanan and Charles B. Spang hayé 
consolidated and will operate their elevators at 
Westville, Ill, under the name of the Westville 
Elevator & Feed Company. The officers of the 
company are: George Buchanan, president; C. B. 
Spang, general manager; M. L. Hill, local mana- 
ger. 


1IOWA 
R. B. Jones has resigned his position as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Company at Center Point, 
Iowa. 
W. J. Osborne is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Holstein, Iowa, by 
C. H. Eden. 


H. Courtney Brown has purchased a grain ele- 
vator located at Winterset, Iowa, and took posses- 
sion at once. 

The Farmers Union Co-operative Company has 
completed and will operate a modern elevator at 
Tingley, Iowa. 

The Farmers Elevator at Chapin, Iowa, is to be 
conducted by E. Price. He succeeds Frank Bur- 
well, who resigned. 


The elevator of the Farmers Blevator Company 
at Modale, Iowa, is to be remodeled. Two new 
legs will be installed. 


H. W. Thompson now controls the Farmersburg 
Grain Company at McGregor, Iowa. He has bought 
his partners’ interests. 


The elevator of G. G. Bowen at Searsboro, Iowa, 
is being razed. It will be replaced immediately 
with a modern building. 


The contract has been let by the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company of Hamburg, Iowa, for the rebuild- 
ing of the grain elevator which burned. 


Flossie Eaton is manager of the Farmers EHleva- 
tor Company at Boone, Iowa. She takes the place 
of her father, W. W. Eaton, who died just re- 
cently. 


The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Lake City, Iowa, has been sold by the com- 
pany’s receivers to L. H. Adams & Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., for the consideration of $11,600. 

Capitalized at $75,000, the Gladbrook Grain & 
‘Lumber Company has been incorporated at Glad- 
brook, Iowa. Charles Liethje is president; I. A. 
Merrill, vice-president and George Koster, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

F. J. Forbes has purchased the elevator of J. B. 
Maricle at Bagley, Iowa, and will operate under 
the name of the Forbes Grain Company. He will ° 
be assisted by his son, Charles who, until re- 
cently was manager of the Garrison (Iowa) Grain 
& Lumber Company. 

The Jenkinson Elevator at Sheldon, Iowa, oper- 
ated by John Wolf has been purchased by the 
B. B. Anderson Grain Company of Estherville. The 
latter company is composed of father and two 
sons, one of whom, C. M., will operate the eleva- 
tor. Possession was given February 18. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

A new grain elevator is to be erected at Meriden, 
Kan., in the near future. 

A new concrete elevator is to be erected at 
Guide Rock, Neb., by L. W. Ely. 

The Grange Co-operative Hlevator Company op- 
erating at Gibbon, Neb., has been dissolved. 

The dissolution of the Hoag Farmers Elevator 
Company of Hoag, Neb., has been announced. 

The Tribune Grain & Implement Company -of 
Tribune, Kan., is the property of Frank Kucera. 

The Bodman-McConaughy Elevator at Holdredge, 
Neb., has been purchased by C. E. Johnson & Sons. 

A co-operative company is to be organized at 
Geneva, Neb., to operate a grain elevator there. 

W. EH. Roy is succeeded as manager of the Clar- 
ence Grain Company at Clarence, Mo., by Carl 
Adams. 

A new grain elevator is to be erected at Pleasant 
Valley, near Liberal, Kan., for the Moscow Elevator 
Company. 

T. Schlossler has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Elevator Company at 
Paul, Neb. 

The management of the Farmers Grain, Coal & 
Lumber Company at Hallam, Neb., is under B. B. 
Bramstadt.. 


The Nebraska Mill & Elevator Company of North 
Platte, Neb., is successor to the Leypoldt & Pen- 
nington Company at that place. The firm will 
conduct a wholesale grain, hay and seed business. 
The company also handles coal, feed and farm im- 
plements, L. P. Jepson is president; W. E. Starr, 
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first vice-president; W. M. Simants, second vice- 
president; S. M. Souder, secretary and treasurer. 

Capitalized at $15,000, the Independence Mill & 
Blevator Company has been incorporated at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Strickler (Iuka p. 0.), Kan. Capital 
stock is $10,000. 

Reorganization 
pany of Otterville, Mo., has taken place. 
stock is $20,000. 

The M. L. Meyers Grain Company of Woodston, 
Kan., is contemplating the erection of a new ele- 
yator this spring. 

The elevator of the Farmers Grain Company at 
Prairie Home, Neb., has been purchased by the 
Aden Grain Company. 

The Union Grain Company of which O. C. Glenn 
is manager, is planning on the erection of new 
coal sheds at Rozel, Kan. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Abdal (Superior p. o.), Neb., which burned not 
long ago is to be rebuilt. 

A. B. Magnuson is sueceeded as manager of the 
Farmers Union BHlevator Company at Lindsborg, 
Kan., by C. U. Bergstrom. 

New auto scales are to be installed in the plant 
of the Partridge Co-operative Equity Exchange at 
Partridge, Kan., this year. 

A. O. Burkett is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Union Co-operative Company of Beatrice, 
Neb., by Robert W. Zark of Roco. 

A new gas engine is to be installed in the plant 
of the Farmers Union Co-operative Association of 
Vesta, Neb. J. W. Bailey is manager. 


The Co-operative Equity Exchange of Garden 
City, Kan., is planning to erect a new grain eleva- 
tor there with capacity: of 40,000 bushels. 


The elevators of the Otto Weiss Milling Com- 
pany at Andover and Greenwich, Kan., have been 
purchased by the Kansas Milling Company. 


J. C. Welch has purchased the elevator at Mil- 
ford, Neb., formerly owned by W. J. Hunt, and is 
now operating it under the name of the J. C. Welch 
Grain Company. Mr. Welch was formerly man- 


of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
Its capital 
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ager of the Farmers Elevator and is succeeded 
there by B. D. Blivins in that position. 


Operations have been resumed in the elevator of 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Company at Syl- 
van Grove, Kan., with A. H. Bacon in charge. 

Capitalized at $15,000, the Farmers Union Co- 
operative Elevator and Supply Company was in- 
corporated to operate at Sherwin Junction, Kan. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Eureka Co-operative 
Elevator & Warehouse Association has been incorp- 
orated at Eureka, Mo. Frank Mottert is president. 


The elevator of the Farmers Union at Olathe, 
Kan., which burned some time ago is to be rebuilt. 
The construction will probably start in the spring. 


The Meade Hlevator Company is now operating 
the elevator at Meade, Kan., which was formerly 
leased by O. E. Cox. Theo. Burkhardt is manager. 


Harry G. Stevenson is now grain salesman for 
the Equity Union Grain Company of Kansas City. 
He was formerly connected with the Stevenson 
Grain Company. 

L. C. Schultz, John M. Leiker and R. W. Snyder 
have incorporated at Ness City, Kan., as the Ness 
County Farmers Co-operative Elevator Union. Its 
capital stock is $20,000. 

The interest of Mr. Leslie in the Pratt-Leslie 
Grain Company at Harper, Kan., has been pur- 
chased by Roy O. Pratt. He will operate as the 
Pratt Grain & Feed Company. 

To buy and sell grain and farm products, the Fre- 
mont Co-operative Mercantile Company has been 
incorporated at Fremont, Kan. C. Hawkinson, A. 
Palmquist and C. Sundgren are interested. 

The DeShon Feed & Fuel Company’s business at 
Cameron, Mo., has been purchased by the recently 
organized Cameron Co-operative Elevator Company. 
They will erect a 12,000-bushel concrete elevator. 

The D. O. Coe Seed & Grain Company of Topeka, 
Kan., will rebuild the stone storage house and ga- 
rage which was recently partially destroyed by fire. 
The reconstruction work has been started already. 

Reorganization of the Equity Union Grain Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., has taken place. The 
company will increase its capital stock from $20,- 
000 to $100,000 and will operate entirely on its 
own resources hereafter. 
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ANDERSON.—William H. Anderson died on Feb- 
ruary 14 at his daughter’s home in Oak Park, Ill. 
Mr. Anderson, who was 91 years, joined the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in 1862 and retired a few 
years ago. 

AYTON.—James Ayton died in Baltimore, Md., 
recently. He was grain inspector for Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co., of Baltimore and was a member of the 
Grain Exchange there. 


BOORN.—Ford Boorn died on January 16 at Port 
Huron, Mich., aged 55 years. Mr. Boorn conducted 
a hay business in Port Huron. He was a member 
of the National Hay Association. 


BURNS.—Henry V. Burns died on February 20 
at his home in Buffalo, aged 64 years. He had 
for years been connected with the grain trade at 
Buifalo. His widow and one daughter survive him. 


CARTER.—On March 3, Thomas W. Carter died 
at his home in St. Louis, after a short illness. He 
entered the grain business 40 years ago with Bill- 
ingsley & Nanson; two years later he formed the 
Fraley-Carter Company, and in 1888 established the 
Carter & Bowman Commission Company. 


COX.—John W. Cox, at one time widely known 
in the grain and feed business, having been a 
partner for many years with his brother, Charles 
™. Cox in the firm of C. M. Cox & Co., of Boston, 
died at the age of 57 years at his home in Coro- 
nado, Calif. About seven years ago he removed 
to California on accont of poor health. He was 
vice-president of the Chas. M. Cox Company, and 
president of the St. Albans Grain Company of St. 
Albans, Vt. His genial disposition and friendly 
qualities rendered him popular in the grain trade in 
New England. 


DUSENBERRY.—On January 18, Col. Edwin 
Brooks Dusenberry passed away at his home in 
Huntington, L. IL, N. Y. Col. Dusenberry was a 
veteran of the Civil War. After that war he took 
up the hay business and continued in that in New 
York City, for many years. He served as treas- 
urer of the New York Hay Exchange for some 
time. 


EATON.—W. W. Eaton died recently at Boone, 
Iowa. He was manager for the Farmers Elevator 
there. 


EDWARDS.—A. M. Edwards died recently at 


Medford, Okla. He was connected with the Med- 
ford Mill & Elevator Company for years. He re- 
tired about five years ago. 

EMERY.—Thomas F. Emery, flour inspector for 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, died suddenly 
on February 5 at Boston, Mass. For more than 
40 years he had been in the flour business. 

FISHER.—E. D. Fisher died at his home in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. He was president of the E. D. Fisher 
Commission Company and was a charter member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. Mr. Fisher 
was 80 years old when he died. 

FISHER.—On February 13, George Fisher died 
suddenly from heart failure. He was president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 1909-1910. 

GILLESPIN.—After a short illness, J. H. Ross 
Gillespie, died at Vancouver, B. C. He was gen- 
eral manager of the Alberta Pacific Grain Company 
at Vancouver and was a prominent member of the 
Board of Trade. His widow, and four children 
survive him. 

GREEN.=—William A. Green died at Lima, Ohio, 
aged 77 years. He was a retired grain dealer. 


HAGAR.—Walter F. Hagar died on February 27, 
aged 71 years. He was a member of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial xchange for 45 years and had 
served as president in 1889-1900, and 1904; he was 
a director for 18 years. 


HANSBERGER.—Lawrence H. Hansberger died 
from heart disease on February 22 at Cincinnati. 
He was a resident of Huntington, W. Va., and was 
a representative of the Omaha Alfalfa Milling Cor- 
poration. 


HERGER.—A. W. Herger died following an oper- 
ation. He was in charge of the enforcement of the 
Federal Grain Standard Act in Chicago. In 1917 
he was transferred to the solicitor’s office in the 
Washington office of the Bureau of Markets as as- 
sistant to grain supervisor, charged with the en- 
forment of the Act. In 1919 he was transferred to 
Chicago. 

HOLLAND.—Norwood P. Holland died on Feb- 
ruary 21, aged 49 years, at his home in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., from pleural pneumonia. He had been 
a member of the Commercial Exchange since 1901 
and had served on the Hay and Straw Committee 
for many years. He was for years manager of the 
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hay department of HE. L. Rogers & Co., and later 
was manager of the company. His widow and two 
sons survive. 

HENIKEN.—Benj. F. Heniken died suddenly at 
Grayville, Ill., where he had been called because 
of the illness of a brother. Mr. Heniken was Fed- 
eral grain inspector and was well known in south- 
ern Indiana. 

JAQUITH.—Roy Jaquith was shot and killed by 
robbers on February 8 while on his way to his 
farm at Mottville, Ind. He resided at South Bend, 
Ind.; he was formerly a member of the National 
Hay Association. 

KOLB.—Charles W. Kolb died on February 14 
at his home in Collingswood, N. J., aged 58 years. 
He was formerly hay inspector of the Commercial 
Exchange but entered Government service during 
the war in the Forage Department. Previous to 
entering the service of the Exchange, he was in- 
spector of hay for E. H. Price. His widow survives 
him. 

LEVY.—A. Levy died on February 20 at Los An- 
geles, Calif. He was connected with A. & H. Levy 
Company of Oxnard, and was well known in grain 
circles. 

LONG.—William H. Long died in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on March 10 six days. He was formerly a 
member of Bartlett Frazier & Co., and was at one 
time an associate of James H. Patten. He retired 
from business several years ago and on January 1 
went to Los Angeles to live. 

MILLAR.—A. D. Millar was accidentally killed 
when preparing to go on a shooting trip. He 
tripped on the stairs and discharged his gun. Mr. 
Millar was for years in the grain and real estate 
business at Regina, Sask. 

MORIARTY.—Charles P. Moriarty died from 
double pneumonia at Omaha, Neb. He was presi- 
dent of the Moriarty Grain Company and was a 
well known member of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 


MORRIS.—On February 20, Henry Isaac Morris 
died at Chicago, Ill. He had been a member of 
the Board of Trade since 1877. 

OLIVER.—J. B. Oliver aged 82 years died in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., recently. He was one of the oldest 
grain men there. For a long time he had been a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

OWEN.—H. B. Owen on February 22 committed 
suicide by hanging himself. He was the owner 
of a grain elevator at Merwin, Mo. : 

PACKARD.—On February 18 Asa D’Alton Pack- 
ard died suddenly at the home of his son, D’Alton. 
Mr. Packard had resided in Sherburn, Minn., since 
1887 conducting a grain business. He retired a 
number of years ago. Mr. Packard’ was 80 years 
old. 

POWELL.—W. S. Powell died from cancer of 
the throat at his home in Cairo, Ill. Mr. Powell 
for 13 years had been chief grain inspector of the 
Cairo Board of Trade. Previous to that for 29 
years he had been connected with the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

QUICK—At the age of 50 years, A. J. Quick died 
at Rich Valley, Ind. He was manager of the grain 
elevator there. His widow and two children sur- 
vive him. 

QUISENBERRY.—James C. Quisenberry died at 
Morningside, Iowa. He was formerly president and 
manager of the Morningside Elevator & Coal 
Company. 

SHAW.—J. H. Shaw died from an operation for 
appendicitis at the age of 49 years. He was part- 
ner with C. W. Goltry in the grain business at 
Enid, Okla. Mr. Shaw was a member of the Tri- 
State Arbitration Board of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers Association, and was prominent in the ac- 
tivities of grain men in that section of the country. 
His widow and two daughters survive him. 

SMITH.—J. Sidney Smith died on February 26 
at San Antonio, Texas. /He was formerly in the 
grain business at Kansas City and St. Louis. 

WHELPLEY.—Charles H. Whelpley died sud- 
denly on February 15 from pneumonia. He was 
29 years of age and manager of the Western Ter- 
minal Elevator Company of Winnipeg. 

WINTON.—C. M. Winton died from pneumonia 
during the last week of February. He was cashier 
and general office man for B. C. Christopher & Co. 
oi Kansas City. 

, WILDER.—Fred Wilder died at his home in Blue 
Earth, Minn., on February 13. Mr. Wilder was 
formerly grain buyer at the Farmers Elevator at 
Delavan, Minn. : 

ZIMMERMAN.—George J. Zimmerman, president 
of the Milwaukee Malting & Grain Company, died 
on February 28 at his home in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Zimmerman had been a member of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce for 40 years and 
had been president of the grain company for 15 
years. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by the Miller Grain Company of Wichita, Kan. Its 
assets are $13,246; its liabilities, $28,000. 
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Taylor Springs, Ill—The feed store of Dominick 
Armarido was destroyed by fire. 

Lockesburg, Ark.—Fire destroyed the R. W. Gra- 
dy flour and feed store recently. _ 

Malaga, N. J.—-Fire destroyed the seed warehouse 
and general store of Thomas Evans. 

Red Oak, Iowa—Fire destroyed the office build- 
ing of the Turner Elevator Company. 

Tiber, Mont.—Fire damaged the elevator of the 
Montana Emporium Company recently. 


Los Angeles, Calif—Fire destroyed recently the 
plant of the Salt Lake Feed & Fuel Company. 


New Rockford, IN. D—The elevator of the Far- 
mers Elevator Company was destroyed by fire. 


Hillview, Ill—The V. C. Elmore Elevator burned. 
The elevator was valued at $18,000; grain at $2,000. 

Stockdale, Ill—Fire damaged the old elevator 
here owned by George H. Weitz. The damage was 
covered by insurance. 


Primghar, Iowa.—On March 3 fire destroyed the 
Farmers Elevator. Not much grain was in the 
elevator at the time of the fire. 


Brownlee, Sask.—Fire on February 15 destroyed 
the grain elevator here. The loss on structure 
and contents amounted to $10,000. 


Sun Prairie, Wis—On February 7 fire destroyed 
the grain and feed elevator of Chase & Sons. The 
loss is partly covered by insurance. 


Antelope, Mont.—The Rishoff Elevator was des- 
troyed by fire on February 16 together with 10,000 
bushels wheat and 1,500 bushels flax. 

Terryville, Conn.—Fire destroyed, together with 
contents, the grain elevator and storage shed of 
Josiah H. Wood. The loss amounted to $10,000. 

New Albany, Ind.—The elevator of the New AlI- 
bany Elevator Company was destroyed by fire. In- 
surance amounting to $23,000 was carried on the 
plant. 

St. Louis, Mo—Fire damaged the _ three-story 
grain elevator of the Paul Schmidt Supply Com- 


pany, together with a considerable quantity of 
grain. 
Badger, Minn.—The elevator of the Crooks 


Milling Company was destroyed by fire. 
on building amounted to $4,500; 
$7,500. 

McClusky, N. D.—The elevator of the Farmers 
Hlevator Company together with some grain was 
destroyed by fire. The loss was covered by in- 
surance. 

El] Reno, Okla.—Fire on February 25 destroyed 
the office and warehouse of the N. B. Waldo Feed 
& Milling Company. The loss included 10 carloads 
of Alfalfa. 

Shepherdsville, Ky—On February 24, the stores 
of Smith & Smith and C. A. Lutes were destroyed 
by fire. Both of these concerns handled seeds and 
implements. 

Gordon, Ohio.—On February 7, the elevator of 
W. S. Studabaker was burned together with 2,000 
bushels corn and feed. The loss was partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Bradfordsville, Ky.—The elevator here of the 
Bateman Milling Company was destroyed by fire 
together with 10,000 bushels wheat. The fire was 
of unknown origin. 

Marietta, Minn.—The Great Western Elevator 
here was completely destroyed by fire on February 
11. Several thousand bushels of grain were also 
destroyed by the flames. 1 

New York, N. Y.—On March 7 fire destroyed 
the four story grain elevator of William H. Payne 
& Co., with a loss of $150,000. About 75,000 
bushels of grain were. destroyed. 

Hamburg, Iowa.—On February 2 fire destroyed 
the Farmers Elevator Company’s elevator with a 
loss of between $15,000 and $20,000. Several thou- 
sand bushels of corn were destroyed. 

San Antonio, Texas.—The large warehouse of the 
Blue Star Elevator Company was destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $40,000. A considerable quantity of 
hay and feedstuffs was also destroyed. 

East Greenwich, N. Y.—On February 1 fire des- 
troyed the feed store and grist mill of Blizabeth 
O’Brien. The blaze is believed to have been 
started by the stove in the storehouse. 

Bard (Paragould p. o.), Ark—The warehouse of 
the House-Jones Grain Company of Paragould, 
Ark., at this place was destroyed by fire with a 
loss of $2,500. No insurance was carried. 

Arcanum, Ohio.—The elevator belonging to the 
Gordon Grain & Mercantile Company was totally 
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destroyed by fire on February 7. There were 400 
bushels of corn in the elevator at the time of the 
fire. The loss amounted to $12,000; insurance, 
$7,500. No cause for the fire has been ascertained 
so far by the owners. 

Oakley, Mich.—Fire on February 4 damaged the 
elevator of the Chatterton & Son. The loss 
amounted to $10,000, covered by insurance The 
elevator was known as Oakley Hievator Company, 
Inc. 

Pontiac, Mich—The C. EH. Depuy Elevator here 
was destroyed completely by fire on March 2, with 
a loss which will run in thousands of dollars. The 
elevator contained about 13 carloads of grain and 
seed. 

Tulia, Texas.—Fire destroyed the feed mill of 
J. P. McCoy situated between here and Silverton, 


Texas. The fire was caused by the backfiring of 
San McCoy’s automobile. Mr. McCoy was seriously 
urned. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Lightning struck and set fire 
to the elevator of the Wayne Hlevator Company, 
with a loss of $65,000. Twenty-five bins contain- 
ing 9,000 bushels wheat and 7,000 bushels oats were 
destroyed. 

Wakefield, Neb.—Fire destroyed on February 9 
with a loss of $20,000, one of the two elevators of 
the Crowell Lumber & Grain Company. Grain, 
amounting to 8,000 bushels, and a quantity of coal 
were burned. 

Seminole, Okla.—Fire of unknown origin des- 
troyed the plant of the Seminole Mill & Elevator 
Company with a loss of $55,000. The loss is part- 
ly covered by insurance. The warehouse contained 
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1,000 bushels wheat and 4,000 bushels oats. Own- 
ers have not decided as yet whether to rebuild or 
not. « 
Muscotah, Kan.—Fire destroyed the grain eleva- 
tor here belonging to T. B. Kelley. The elevator 
contained 7,300 bushels wheat, besides corn, oats 
and feed. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 


Gadsden, Ala—The South Arkansas Grocery 
Company lost a large feed warehouse by fire dur- 
ing the month of February, with a loss of $6,000. 
This loss is covered by insurance. The building 
will be rebuilt. 

Havre, Mont.—On February 11, the grain eleva- 
tor and warehouse of the H. WHarl Clack Com- 
pany were destroyed. The grain and seed in build- 
ings, including 5,000 bushels of flax, were total loss. 
The loss was $50,000. 

Van Alstyne, Texas——The warehouse of the 
Grayson Mill & Grain Company burned together 
with entire contents. The fire was of unknown 
origin. The loss to the company is estimated at 
$7,500, with no insurance. 


Lowell, Mass.—On February 5 the mill and ele- 
vator of the Thorndike Coal & Grain Company 
were destroyed by fire with a loss of $50,000. 
This loss was partly covered by insurance. David 
Siskind, the owner, will rebuild. 

Basswood, Man.—On February 17 fire destroyed 
the elevator and flour shed of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Company, Lid. The elevator contained 25,- 
000 bushels grain and almost a carload of flour. 
The cause of the fire was unknown. 

Lockney, Texas.—The entire elevator and plant 
of the Lockney Coal & Grain Company were 
burned together with contents. Cause of fire is un- 
known. The loss amounted to $25,000; insurance, 
$15,000. The elevator and plant will be rebuilt. 


Wichita Falls, Texas.—The grain elevators at 
the Wichita Mill & Elevator Company were des- 
troyed by fire with a loss of $50,000. Two grain 
houses were destroyed and one steel bin warped. 
The elevators had been used as an auxiliary in 
handling grain, but did not contain any grain. 
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REDUCED GRAIN RATES TO COAST 


A reduction of approximately 20 per cent in pres- 
ent grain rates from Chicago to the Pacific Coast 
was announced on February 7 by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific Railroads for the summer months. ‘The 
reduction was said to place the rates on the same 
level as prior to the 1920 increase. 


TO PROTECT MARKET RELATIONSHIPS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission recently 
amended its order in No. 12229, western grain rate 
case, by inserting between second and third para- 
graphs of its order of November 21 the following: 

“It is further ordered that where a strict observ- 
ance of the provisions of the preceding paragraphs 
hereof would result in the disruption of relation- 
ships between important grain markets or disturb 
the equalization of»rates via recognized and estab- 
lished gateways from important producing territor- 
ies to important consuming centers, departures from 
the exact percentages hereinbefore prescribed may 
be made to the extent necessary to maintain the re- 
lationships which have heretofore existed between 
the said markets or the equalization of rates via 
th esaid gateways.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 


The Industrial Traffic League, meeting in Wash- 
ington recently, passed a number of important 
resolutions. In regard to rate reductions the fol- 
lowing was adopted: 


In view of the action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since the November meeting, at which the 
League approved the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee with respect to horizontal reductions in freight 
rates and charges when the carriers’ revenues war- 
ranted reductions: 

Be it resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic 
League, through its officers, appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the hearings in Docket 
13293 and take the position that if and when, in the 
opinion of the Commission, freight rates and charges 
may properly be reduced, the reduction should be 
made in the same manner in which the advances 
were made in Ex Parte 74. 

Be it further resolved, That the League is of the 
opinion the finding of the Commission should be def- 
inite with respect to the question of general reduc- 
tions, so that all uncertainty with respect to this 
question be removed, that business men may make 
iter gemaiements with some degree of certainty and 
sta y. 

Be it further resolved, That the League is fully 
cognizant of the necessity for the carriers’ revenues 
being adequate, in every respect, to insure proper 
transportation facilities and service in times of busi- 
ness prosperity and to support their credit, but also 
recognizes the imperative necessity, as an aid to the 
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restoration of normal business conditions, that the 
present high level of rates be reduced as soon as 
possible. 

The League adopted a resolution for the repeal 
of Section 15a after adding this paragraph: “But 
that adequate provisions be made to preserve in the 
Commission the power to remove any burden upon 
interstate commerce that may exist or be created 
by reason of any statutory rates or fares, and that 
simple statutory recognition be given to the right 
of the carrier to have a fair return upon its invest- 
ment devoted to public use.” 

The Capper and Nicholson Bills were opposed and 
the resolution on jurisdiction over intrastate rates 
was adopted with the following added: 

We further recommend that specific reservation be 
made of the power of the state regulatory bodies to 
hear and determine, in accordance with the laws of 
the several states, complaints as to intrastate rates, 
fares and charges over which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assumed jurisdiction, subject 
to the review and approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, only to the extent that questions 


of unjust discrimination against interstate commerce 
may be involved. 


This resolution has since been taken care of by 


the decision of the Supreme Court in the Wiscon- 
sin rate case. 


COARSE GRAIN RATES TO WESTERN POINTS 


The Commission, speaking through Commissioner 
Daniels, in No. 11369, Van Dusen Harrington Com- 
pany et al. vs. Canadian Pacific, Director-General, 
et al., opinion No. 7251, 64 I. C. C., 461-7, held un- 
reasonable coarse grain rates of 76 cents from 
points in group F and 64 cents from points in group 
G, the points of origin being in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Iowa, to destinations 
in Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, as in- 
creased June 25, 1918, from 50 cents to the wheat 
rate basfs, to the extent that they exceeded 61 
See The Commission ordered reparation to that 

asis. 

The Commission found that the rate for compar- 
able distances, eastbound, was 61 cents. Commis- 
sioner Daniels said, that compared with some of the 
Hast and West bound rates on wheat and coarse 
grains, to which reference was made during the 
course of the case, the 61-cent rate might seem to 
have been somewhat too high for coarse grain. Mr. 
Daniels recalled, however, on the question of 
whether wheat rates on coarse grains were too high, 
that the Commission had passed on that subject 
in 56 I. C. C., 133 and 61 I. C. C., 399, and that, 
therefore, that question was not really at issue in 
this case. 
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CLOVER SEED IN ONTARIO 

A considerable quantity of the 1921 crop of Alsike, 
Red and Sweet Clover remains in the hands of On- 
tario farmers, according to reports made by A. A. 
Knight, agricultural representative of Victoria 
County. In Ontario County there is little Red 
Clover on hand, although Sweet Clover is fairly 
abundant. Evidently there will be enough of Sweet 
Clover to go around at reasonable pdices. Good Red 
and Alsike may be scarce. 


NEW SEED TRADE MARK 
In the February 28 issue of the U. S. Patent 
Office Gazette the following new seed trademark 
was published: “VAN ANTWERPS” field and gar- 


namely, Alfalfa, beans, beets, and other 
vegetables, rye and wheat. Van Antwerp’s Drug 
Corporation, Inc., Mobile, Ala. Filed June, 7, 1921. 
Serial No. 148,825. 


den seeds, 


LABELING IMPORTED SEED 

An amendment to the Seed Importation Act 
which will prohibit the importation of seeds enum- 
erated in Section 1 without stating on the container 
the nature and quantity of the contents, the name 
and address of the shipper and consignee and the 
country where grown has been proposed by Repre- 
sentative Cantrill of Kentucky. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would be empowered to make rules for 
carrying out the proposed amendment. 

Interstate shipment of seeds would be similarly 
regulated; but the amendment would not prohibit 
the shipment or importation of mixtures of seeds 
so long as the requirements of the law are complied 
with. In the case of mixtures, it would be neces- 


sary to state the country of origin of each kind of © 


seed contained in the mixture. 


FIELD SEED OUTLOOK 
Increased acreage of Clovers and grasses, short- 
age of home grown seed in various sections, sub- 
stitutions of kinds because of relatively lower price, 
the low price of grain during the past year and de- 
pressed financial conditions are believed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture to be im- 


portant factors which will make the demand for | 


most field seeds this season equal to or slightly 
greater than last year. 


In practically all of the states reporting a smaller ; 


demand for Red Clover, a greater demand for other 
Clovers, notably Alsike and Sweet, is shown, largely 
because of the relatively lower price of the latter. 
On the whole, however, the demand for each of Red 
Alsike, and Sweet Clover is expected to show about 
the same small percentage of increase. 

The average increase in the demand for Alfalfa 
seed is greater than that of any of the Clovers and 
grasses, only three states—Colorado, Washington, 
and Idaho—indicating that the demand would be 
less than last year. 

In the states reporting an increased demand for 
Timothy, dealers attribute such increase to the low 
price of the seed, the desire to increase the acreage 
sown to grass, and the smaller supply of home- 
grown seed in many sections. Kentucky Bluegrass is 
in poor demand for pastures because of the abnorm- 
ally high price, but the indications are that the 
demand for lawns will not be reduced. The demand 
for Redtop also is expected to be less because of the 
high price while that for orchard grass will be prac- 
tically unchanged. 

A few states and districts report a prospective in- 
creased demand for millets because of a greater in- 
terest in dairying and live stock and a consequent 
demand for more hay. Reports indicate a slight in- 
crease in the demand for forage sorghum and an 
unchanged demand for grain sorghum seed com- 
pared with last year. 

In all of the more important corn producing states 
the prospective demand for seed corn is about 5 per 
cent less than last year because the 1921 crop gen- 
erally was of good quality and farmers were able 
either to save seed of their own production or to 
obtain their supply from other local farms. Re- 
ports indicate that efforts to reduce the corn acre- 
age are having little or no effect on the demand for 
seed. 

A falling off in the demand for seed wheat is 
noted in the New England States, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Oklahoma, and Texas, and an increase of 
5 to 10 per cent in Michigan, Illinois, the Dakotas, 
and the Pacific Coast States. The prospective de- 
mand for seed oats is 5 per cent to 20 per cent 
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greater in most of the heavy producing states be- 
cause much of the 1921 crop was light and chaffy 
and undesirable for seeding purposes. In many 
sections, however, there are sufficient stocks of 1920 
crop seed oats to supply the demand. The demand 
for seed barley is affected by much the same condi- 
tions as seed oats. . 


KANSAS CITY SEED SITUATION 
BY B, S. BROWN 


Trade in seed generally has shown improvement 
the past few weeks, though demand for cane and 
Millet seed has generally been limited to feed man- 
ufacturing uses. Supplies of all grades are gener- 
ally light and not much seed of any kind is offered 
in the country. 


Moderate advances have been quoted in Alfalfa, 


Timothy, Clover and Sudan Grass, while Blue Grass, 
cane and Millet have been firmly held. 

Prices for carlots from first hands, except where 
notes are: Alfalfa, per hundred weight, fair to good, 
$11 to $15; Timothy, per hundred weight, $4.50 to 
$5.50; Clover, per hundred weight, $17 to $22; 
Bluegrass, per hundred weight, cleaned, resale, $30 
to $50; Millet, per hundred weight, German, $1.25 
to $1.50; Siberian, $1.20 to $1.35; hog, $1.50; other 
kinds, $1 to $1.25; cane, per hundred weight, nom- 
inally, 90 cents to $1.25; Sudan, per hundred weight, 
nominally, $2.50 to $2.90. 


AN ILLINOIS SEED HOUSE 
Somewhere around 25 years ago J. M. Schultz 
entered the seed business in a small way at Teuto- 
polis, Ill. With the years his business increased un- 
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M. SCHULTZ, DIETERICH, ILL. 


til, needing larger facilities, he removed in 1914 to 
Dieterich, also in Effingham County, a few miles 
southeast of his first location. In the new place Mr. 
Schultz’s business still grew, until he found it neces- 
sary to erect a new building which we are privi- 
leged to reproduce herewith. Now even this plant 
is too small, and he is making arrangements to 
build another large addition this summer. 

The present building is strictly fireproof, 40x80 
with four full floors, together with a warehouse 
20x120, two floors in height. It is equipped with the 
best of seed cleaning machinery, and Mr. Schultz 
states that he recleans up to a purity to compete 
with any house in the country. He is located di- 
rectly on track, giving excellent facilities for hand- 
ling car lots as well as local lots of seed to the best 
advantage. 

Mr. Schultz specializes in Timothy and Red Top. 
Located as he is in the heart of the Timothy produc- 
ing section of Illinois, and also at the northern end 
of the Red Top section, where the quality of the 
latter is the heaviest, he is in a particularly favor- 
able situation. In that section, the farmers harvest 
all their Red Top with binders, and in this manner 
avoid gathering the undergrowth and earth matter 
in their hay and seed. All these factors are of great 
benefit to the seedsman, and Mr. Schultz has taken 
full advantage of them, as the healthy growth of his 
business so well testifies. 


REFEREE SEED TESTING 

The Research Committee of the Association of 
Official Seed Analysts is preparing the seed samples 
used by that association in its referee testing work. 
The set of 10 or 12 samples, all uniformly mixed 
and as representative.as it is possible to make them, 
will be ready to be mailed this month. 

During the past two years the seedmen who main- 
tained their own testing laboratories have been in- 
vited to participate in this referee testing work. 


Fortieth Year 


The testing results of the six or seven companies 
who responded have compared very favorably with 
the best of the state laboratories. 

An invitation is again extended to seedsmen to 
participate, and seeds of samples will be sent at re- 
quest. Seedsmen who wish to have their analysts 
undertake the testing are urged to notify M. T. 
Munn, Seed Laboratory, N. Y. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. Mr. Munn is chairman 
of the association Research and Methods Committee 
and is again acting as referee for purity and germ- 
ination testing. 


SCARIFYING SWEET CLOVER SEED 

The scarifying of seeds of Sweet Clover, which 
usually contains a rather high percentage—from 1 
to 43 per cent—of hard seeds, has been advocated 
by the Department of Crops of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The planting of scarified’ seed 
gave a stand of 26 plants per square foot, while 
that of unscarified seed gave only 15 plants. 

A seed scarifier was invented by Prof. Hughes of 
the Iowa State College some years ago. He obtained 
a patent on it but relinquished his rights so that the 
public might have the benefit. It consists essen- 
tially of a fan to create a blast of air which drives 
the seed against sheets of sand paper. This breaks 
the hard varnish coat, making the seeds permeable 

A modification of this machine permits the seed 
to enter the machine beyond the fan instead of go- 
ing through the fan itself; this has been found to 
eliminate much of the tendency to break the seeds. 


ONTARIO SEED GROWERS MEET 

The Ontario Seed Growers’ Association in its re- 
cent annual meeting decided to make an endeavor 
to secure preferential treatment in the matter of 
freight and express rates. The decision was made 
following the reports of several members showing 
apparent discrimination in the way in which the 
present system of rates works out. The stand was 
taken that a concession for seed such as the Associ- 
ation desires was in the ultimate interests of the 
railways by reason of the increased production 
which would be encouraged. 

The Association also went on record favoring the 
sale of seed corn on the basis of grade solely, and a 
committee was appointed to take the matter up 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

New officers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: Honorary president, Prof. W. J. Squirrell, 
Guelph; president, R. R. Moore, Norwich; vice-pres- 
ident, J. W. Sangster, Listowel; secretary and 
treasurer, F. C. Hart, Toronto. 


WHERE THE CLOVER GROWS 
Missouri needs more Clover, primarily because of 
its relation to soil improvement, says H. H. Kruse- 
kopf of the Missouri College of Agriculture. It is 
an established fact that most of the Clover is grown 


. on the better soil types, and in the region of these 


the farmers are most successful in maintaining the 
productiveness of their lands. 


Among its other good qualities, the brown loess 


_ or river hill land is one of the best Clover soils in 


the state. It possesses this quality mainly because 
it is better supplied with lime than any other of 
the extensive soil types. Thirty-four Missouri coun- 
ties in which the brown loess is extensively devel- 
oped, grow 106,743 acres or 61.5 per cent of the 
total Clover acreage in the state. The average acre- 
age of Clover per farm for the entire state is 0.66; 
while the average for the 34 counties containing 
loess soil is 1.38 or twice that of the state. These 
same counties contain 62 per cent of the Alfalfa 
acreage in Missouri, which gives truth to the saying 
that where Clover grows there Alfalfa also grows. 
The more extensive use of lime for correcting sour 
soils, should result in a greatly increased Clover 
acreage. On much of the poorer land the use of a 
phosphatic fertilizer also is essential. A rotation 
including a legume every third or fifth year means 
that at least from 20 to 30 per cent of the tillable 
land must yearly be occupied by a leguminous crop. 


GOOD SEED IS BEST BARGAIN 

In promoting the production of improved field 
seeds on Missouri farms 59 counties co-operated 
with the Missouri College of Agriculture in 1921. 
Extension specialists in field crops personally in- 
spected the fields and samples representing 109,793 
bushels of farm-grown seed, and of this amount: 
28,330 bushels were approved and listed for sale. 
The amount actually sold for the farmers from 
these lists reached 21,286 bushels. For this seed 
the growers received $23,571.15 more than the mar- 
ket value of the seed had it not been grown, in- 
spected and approved for purity. ‘The buyers of 
this seed, however, obtained at a nominal advance 
over market values, seed of better quality and adap- 
tation than could possibly have been available from 
other sources. 

“Consider further,” says C. E. Carter, field crops 
extension specialist and secretary of the State Corn 
Growers’ Association, “that the approved seed corn 
would plant 71,920 acres and the soybeans 10,487 
acres, the wheat 8,262 acres, the rye 350 acres, the 
cowpeas 35 acres, and the Red Clover 1,020 acres. If 
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this pure seed replaced ordinary seed, it may very 
easily have increased the yield of corn 4 bushels, 
the wheat 5 bushels, and the soybeans 5 bushels to 
the acre. That meant an increase of 287,680 bushels 
of corn worth 85 cents a bushel, 52,185 bushels of 
soybeans worth $2 a bushel and 41,810 bushels of 
wheat worth $1 a bushel; or a total of $286,868 for 
the buyers due to the use of approved seed.” 


CLOVER TREND HIGHER 

“Clover ruled slightly higher this week,” says 
Southworth & Co., under date of March 11. ‘Reached 
new high levels. Trade here is light. Good de- 
mand for March on moderate setbacks. March 
shorts are mostly hedges against cash seed. 

“A few are stubborn and may wait until the last 
minute to remove hedges or make delivery. Longs 
to some extent will accept delivery and make ship- 
ment of their purchases. Small deliveries as yet 
on March contracts. Some demand for April. Of- 
ferings light. October a little easier on increased 
offerings. Dealers are reporting only a fair cash 
demand. So far not up to expectations. Probably 
be spasmodic from now until end of season. Seed- 
ing of Clover is in progress in some parts of IIlli- 
nois and a heavy demand for high-grade Clover 
seed is reported. Some injury to Clover and AlI- 
falfa fields is reported in Indiana and Wisconsin 
because of the unfavorable weather conditions. 
Pastures and ranges are improved generally by in- 
creased supply of moisture. Market could easily 
swing a dollar in either direction. Lack of or 
abundance of moisture in Winter wheat belt will 
have an effect on seed trade. Less abandonment 
less seeding will be done. Receipts 813 bags. Ship- 
ments 3,099 bags. New York reports imports 2,077 
sacks. Stocks Clover in Toledo now around 9,000. 

“Good demand for Clover here on spot. Better 
grades are wanted that can be cleaned to prime. 
Our advice is to consign now. When seed demand 
lets up it will have to be sold on basis of April or 
October. Ship yours now. 

“Alsike weak. Demand is slow. Inactive trad- 
ing. “Off grades of inferior quality are shunned by 
seed dealers. Receipts of this character have been 
increasing. Discounts have widened. Some will 
have to be carried over another season. On this 
account it is selling at low prices. Receipts 854 
bags. Shipments 504 bags. New York reports ex- 
ports 200 bags. 

“Timothy is a shade lower than week ago, but 
in good demand. Heavy deliveries on March con- 
tracts. Some trading over to deferred futures. Re- 
ceipts 161 bags. Shipments 179 bags. Baltimore 
reports exports 39,476 pounds. New York reports 
exports 3,223 bags.” 


SEEDS AGAIN ADVANCE IN NEW YORK 
BY C. K, TRAFTON 

Practically the entire list of field seed prices 
shows additional gains as compared with those 
prevailing a month ago. This has been partly 
traceable to the continued inadequate supplies of 
many varieties and further strong advices from pri- 
mary markets regarding foreign descriptions. 
Moreover, although the weather has continued un- 
favorable in many sections, the seasonable awaken- 
ing of demand is noticeable in some quarters. In 
the main inquiry is reported to be good and it 
is evident that numerous buyers are disposed to 
anticipate their requirements, evidently being im- 
pressed by predictions of a marked shortage of 
certain seeds. Hence the outlook is considered 
bright for a big spring trade. 

Red Clover has scored a further advance of 
about 2% cents in spite of materially larger ar- 
rivals, about 3,615 bags for the month, against 
roundly 2,515 during January. Still, this increase 
was really insignificant when we take into account 
the fact that the imports last season were 10,900 
bags for February and 8,800 for January. The ar- 
rivals for the past two months were about 12,600 
bags smaller than for the same months last year; 
and 1921 fell far short of the 1920 record as far 
as total arrivals were concerned. Moreover, there 
has been no change in the strong foreign situation. 
It is true, there was a striking increase in the im- 
ports from Italy, the total being about 2,075 bags, 
against only 200 in January, but it is asserted that 
little fresh business has been done, as seed bought 
now would not arrive soon enough for general 
market use, and moreover, shippers ask 19 to 20 
cents c. i. f. New York compared with 1814 cents 
a month ago. The larger movement from that 
country is in line with the suggestion made in our 
February report to the effect that larger supplies 
would be needed from there, in spite of Govern- 
Ment opposition, because of the great shortage of 
French seed. The latter country is still offering 
decidedly sparingly and asking 21 cents. The 
Same price is named by German houses who again 
allude to the impossibility of executing many large 
American orders as spot stocks had been prac- 
tically cleaned out. 

_ Crimson Clover has continued to drag along 

without change of moment. Only one arrival was 

reported, about 160 bags from Germany. Export- 
(Continued on Page 680) 
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ALL KINDS OF HAY WANTED 

Under date of March 10, Albert Miller & Co., of 
Chicago say: 

“There is a scarcity of everything in hay here at 
present and prospects are this condition will con- 
tinue most of this month as road conditions in 
most sections of the country are very bad, making 
it difficult to load hay. 

“Those, therefore, who can load should grasp this 
opportunity to market some hay at possibly better 
prices than will be secured on this market any time 
again this season.” 


HAY PRICES ADVANCE 

The hay situation in Cincinnati for the past week 
has tightened up considerably. With light receipts 
and better shipping demand, prices have advanced 
from $1 to $1.50 per ton. There is no immediate 
outlook for an increase of receipts to this market, 
on account of the condition of the country roads, 
and by the time this condition becomes better, the 
farmers will begin to work in their fields. With all 
this in view, we do not see that there will be any 
decline in the hay prices here, in fact, we look for 
a continued steady advance.—T7. M. Dugan ¢& Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Letter of March 71. 


FEED MARKET AT BUFFALO 
BY ELMER M. HILL 

There has been some substantial price advances 
in the wholesale feed market in Buffalo within the 
last few weeks. All wheat feeds have advanced 
from $1 to $1.50 per ton and oil and cottonseed 
meals have been marked up about 50 cents. White 
Hominy has jumped 25 cents a day on several oc- 
casions. Latest quotations in the Buffalo market in 
carlots, f. 0. b. Buffalo in 100-pound sacks were: 
gluten feed, $36.50@$37; cottonseed meal, 36 per 
cent, $46@$46.50; cottonseed meal, 46 per cent, 
$51.50@$52; oilmeal, 33 to 35 per cent, $55.50@$56; 
brewers’ dried grains, $35@$35.25; standard Spring 
bran $33@$33.50; Hard Winter bran $32.75@$33.25; 


standard Spring middlings, $33.50@$34; choice 
flour middlings, $35.25@$35.50; white hominy, 
$26.75 @$27.50. 


ARRIVALS OF HAY LIGHT 

In their letter of March 11, Toberman, Mackey & 
Co., of St. Louis, say: 

The arrivals of hay on both sides of the river this 
morning were very light. The market is firm on 
everything. There is a good demand especially for 
the better grades of Timothy and Light Clover Mixed 
hay. We do not look for any increase in receipts 
and we expect the market to remain firm and a 
good inquiry prevail on the best grades of hay for 
the next 10 days or two weeks and we would advise 
shipments. It would be well to be cautious about 
shipping low grade hay to this market because our 
demand for this kind of hay is limited and it does 
not sell readily. 

No choice Clover on the market. 
inquiry for same. 

Good Prairie hay is scarce; 
ful and practically unsalable. 

Choice Alfalfa in fair demand. Receipts have 
been slightly heavier and orders are not as plentiful 
as they have been heretofore. 

Straw market quiet and dull. 


HAY SITUATION AT ST. LOUIS 
BY S. F. LARRIMORE 

Receipts of hay at the St. Louis market during 
the past week have been very light, there being 
barely enough Timothy arriving to supply the re- 
quirements, offerings consisting mainly of poor 
Timothy, with some Alfalfa and very little Prairie. 
The Timothy market is strong and prices higher as 
a result of continued light receipts, and the demand 
is such as to readily absorb the arrivals at full 
prices. It is reported that there is very little hay 
in transit to St. Louis at the present time, and the 
outlook is for an increase in prices for the better 
grades at least. This will give farmers an oppor- 
tunity to rid themselves of most of the hay they 
wish to market this season, as even the lower grades 
are steady, though quiet. It is an opportunity 
which may not occur again on this crop. 

Light Clover Mixed is firm, with an active local 
demand for good No. 1 Light Clover Mixed. There 
is also a fair inquiry for the medium grades. 
Heavy Clover Mixed is quiet but steady, with a 
fair demand. Pure Clover is also steady, with very 
light receipts which are taken up almost immedi- 
ately upon arrival here. The situation as regards 
to. Alfalfa continues firm, with moderate receipts 
and the offerings are readily absorbed on arrival at 
full prices. There continues an excellent local de- 


There is a good 


lower grades plenti- 
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mand for high grade soft leafy Alfalfa, suitable 
for the dairy trade. The Prairie hay market is 
quiet though steady. 

Hay prices in the St. Louis as secured by the 
Graham & Martin Grain Company, last week were 
as follows: No. 1 Timothy $22@$23; Standard 
$21@$22; No. 2 $16@$18; Light Clover Mixed 
No. 1 $21@$22, No. 2 $16@$18; Heavy Clover Mixed 
No. 1 $18@$19, No. 2 $15@$16; Pure No. 1 Clover 
$21@$22, No. 2 $18@$20. 


LEGUMES AID IN CUTTING COSTS 

Prof. A. C. Arny in charge of farm crops, at the 
Minnesota Experiment station, says that an in- 
crease in yield per acre of 39 per cent for wheat, 34 
per cent for oats and 28 per cent for corn has been 
secured on University Farm from growing these 
crops in rotation with Clover above the yields se- 
cured from these same crops grown continuously. 
Manure was applied at the rate of two tons an acre 
each year both in the rotation and continuous crop- 
ping systems. 

At these rates five acres of wheat in rotation pro- 
duced as many bushels as seven acres cropped con- 
tinuously to wheat; three acres of oats in rotation 
produced as many bushels as four acres devoted 
continuously to oats and four acres of corn in rota- 
tion produced more than five acres grown to this 
crop continuously. These results are similar to 
those secured at other places. 

“This is ample evidence,” says Professor Arny, 
“that legumes grown in rotation with grains and 
corn bring increases in yields per acre and in this 
way reduce cost of production and make for per- 
manent agriculture. 


HAY FIRMER IN NEW YORK; TRADE 
QUIET 
BY C. K, TRAFTON 


Barring a few brief flurries, the local hay mar- 
ket has been inactive during the month under re- 
view. During the early part of the period the 
undertone was somewhat easier as buyers gener- 
ally were showing only limited interest. The ma- 
jority of them were still grumbling about reduced 
consumption, as a result of which they claim that 
their stocks were sufficient to meet all require- 
ments. Hence they were buying in the most spar- 
ing fashion, and only to fill urgent orders. At one 
time this attitude seemed logical enough, inas- 
much as feeding was on a much smaller scale, haul- 
ing being practically impossible as the streets were 
in extremely bad condition as a result of freezing 
weather following a heavy snow-storm and rain. 

For a time this indifference caused no uneasiness 
among receivers, the majority of whom remained 
fairly firm in their views. Their main argument 
was that receipts were not only lighter, but would 
soon show a still further decrease as invoices were 
coming in decidedly slowly. This was partly trace- 
able to the cold and stormy weather which prac- 
tically precluded the movement of hay from the 
farms and interior stations. In addition, of course, 
many interior holders were unwilling to accept 
current bids. 

After a while, however, receivers began to 
weaken somewhat as the receipts, though by no 
means large, were more than adequate for the 
small demand. Moreover, the feeling became more 
general that milder, more spring-like weather was 
not far away, creating the belief in some quarters 
that farmers and country shippers would become. 
more anxious to sell, as they usually do with the 
approach of the grass season. It was argued by 
some that the loosening-up of country stocks 
would be more momentous than usual this year, 
the opinion being expressed that reserve supplies 
are abnormally large because holders have been 
selling in such a niggardly fashion for so long a 
time. 

Early in March conditions improved somewhat. 
Although business did not become particularly 
brisk, buyers were evidently more disposed to ne- 
gotiate. On the other hand, holders became less 
anxious to sell, largely because the country con- 
tinued to sell sparingly, and hence the arrivals 
were actually smaller, instead of larger as some 
had predicted. This was especially true of choice 
Timothy and Light Clover Mixed, which were in 
meager supply and most sought after by buyers. 
On the other hand, inferior grades were generally 
in excessive supply, just as they had been earlier 
in the season, and these were still somewhat of a 
drug on the market. This condition was still a 
source of considerable trouble to local receivers as 
many of the shippers, with exaggerated ideas as to 
the value of their hay, had drawn drafts far in ex- 
cess of the sums that could be realized on their 
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consignments. Naturally, the financial negotiations 
necessitated by the readjustment of such over 
drafts complicated matters considerably. 
Throughout the month a number of conservative 
distributors have refused to modify their views as 
to the intrinsic value of hay, arguing that current 
prices were much too low in view of the fact that 
bran and millfeed were selling for at least $7 or 


$8 per ton more. They also called attention to 
the recent striking advance in corn and oats. The 
general improvement early this month is reflected 
in a general advance of, about $1 per ton from 
previous low levels. 

Straw prices have jumped up in a somewhat 


startling fashion, going to a big premium over hay 
prices, an exceedingly unusual occurence. De- 
mand has been fairly good and supplies decidedly 
meager. In fact, a near-famine has prevailed at 
times. 


HAY DULL AT KANSAS CITY 
BY B. S. BROWN 

Dullness generally has prevailed in the hay trade 
the past few weeks. Receipts were moderate and 
as a rule did not include much choice hay and 
buyers were not especially anxious to take other 
offerings. Prices for Alfalfa have been inclined 
lower and are changed to about $2 a ton down, com- 
pared with about three weeks ago. The better 
grades generally showed the largest losses. Prairie 
hay was scarce and maintained a firm tone, most 
grades advancing 50 cents to $1.50. Receipts of 
Timothy and Clover were limited to a few cars a 
day and sold at about unchanged prices. 

Receipts at Kansas City last month were 2,494 
cars, compared with 2,038 cars the preceding month 
and 3,782 cars a year ago. Thus far this season ar- 
rivals have been about 2,500 cars less than in the 
corresponding time last year and compared with 
two years ago there has been a decrease of nearly 
6,000 cars. 

A better feeling generally prevails regarding the 
trade in the near future, due to the recent improve- 
ment in all grains and livestock. The South at 
present is the best buyer of Alfalfa and is expected 
to continue in the market until the latter part of 
the month, after which the North and Hast ordin- 
arily are in the market. Aside from local demand, 
prairie is going largely to stock yard centers, es- 
pecially St. Louis and St. Paul. 

The Kansas City Hay Dealers Association in com- 
pany with various retail merchants of Missouri is 
opposing the enforcement of an act of the last legis- 
lature requiring licenses and bonds. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 


“WIRTHMORE” poultry feeds, namely, scratch 


feed, mash feed, chick feed, intermediate chick feed, 
growing feed, cracked corn, 
Milo Maize, balanced 
stock feed, 
wheat, 


oats, buckwheat, calf 
ration, linseed meal, 
molasses horse feed, 
wheat feed, plumb 


GOBER's 


meal, 
cottonseed meal, 
hog feed, pigeon feed, 
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barley, Yellow corn, molasses dairy feed, middlings, 
cornmeal, Alfalfa meal, Kaffir corn, pig feed, fancy 
Yellow rolled meal and bran. St. Albans Grain 
Company, St. Albans, Vt. Filed June 18, 1920. 
Serial No. 133,898. Published February 7, 1922. 

“GOBER’S GREAT BIGHT” stock and poultry 
feed. Aviston Flour Company, Inc., Jackson, Miss. 
Filed August 9, 1921. Serial No. 151,571. Pub- 
lished February 7, 1922. 

“OIMEBEL” stock and poultry feeds. John Joseph 
Schreiber, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed July 20, 1921. 
Serial No. 150,672. Published February 7, 1922. 

“CZ-ONS” cereals, wheat and rye flour, tapioca, 
sago, farina, and alimentary pastes. Baruch Cerf, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, Ill. Filed September 
15, 1920. Serial No. 187,211. Published February 
7, 1922. 

“MEDAL” wheat feed, stock feed, balanced ration. 
J. Cushing Company, Fitchburg, Mass. Filed April 
19, 1920. Serial No. 131,307. Published and reg- 
istered February 14, 1922. 

“HYGRADE” poultry feeds, such as mash feed, 
linseed meal, Kaffir corn, cottonseed meal, flour mid- 
dlings, balanced ration, Milo Maize, scratch feed, 
molasses horse feed, molasses dairy feed, pig feed, 
Alfalfa meal, calf meal, cornmeal, hog feed, growing 
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feed, baby chick food, stock feed, wheat feed and 
wheat bran, and en intermediate chick food, 
mixed feed. St. Albans Grain Company, St. Albans, 
Vt. Filed June 8, 1920. Serial No. 133,442. Pub- 
lished and registered February 14, 1922. 

“SPS” all kinds of hay, corn, wheat, fresh fruits, 


vegetables. Edwin W. Knapp, New York, N. Y. 
Filed October 2, 1920. Serial No. 137,841. Pub- 
lished February 7, 1922. 


“K” all kinds of hay, corn, wheat, fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Edwin W. Knapp, New York, N. Y. 
Filed October 2, 1920. Serial No. 137,842. Published 
February 7, 1922. 

“WHITE MULE STOCK FEED,” stock feed. The 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Filed June 27, 1921. Serial No. 149,679. Published 
February 14, 1922. 

“MONARCH BRAND” cotton seed meal. Ash- 
eraft-Wilkinson Company, Atlanta, Ga. Filed June 
25, 1921. Serial No. 149,618. Published February 
14, 1922. 

“DOUGLAS” corn gluten feed, and corn oil cake 
meal. Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Filed April 18, 1921. Serial No. 146,330. Published 
and registered February 14, 1922. 


Feed Trademarks Registered 

Stock feed. Miller-McConnel Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kan. Filed October 29, 1920. 
Serial No. 188,951. Published January 25, 1921. 
Registered February 14, 1922. 

151,924. Hen feed, chick feed, laying mash and 
cornmeal. Richland Milling Company, Belleville, 
Ill. Filed June 18, 1921. Serial No. 149,356. Pub- 
lished October 4, 1921. Registered February 14, 1922. 

151,941. Poultry feed. Security Mills & Feed 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. Filed May 24, 1921. 
Serial No. 148,171. Published September 20, 1921. 
Registered February 14, 1922. 


151,875. 


152,380. Cattle and stock feed. Samuel Preston 
Davis, Little Rock, Ark. Filed July 2, 1921. Serial 
No. 149,949. Published November 8, 1921. Regis- 


tered February 28, 1922. 

152,388. Alfalfa meal. The Denver Alfalfa Mill- 
ing & Products Company, Lamar, Colo. Filed June 
29, 1921. Serial No. 149,799. Published November 
8, 1921. Registered February 28, 1922. 


SCIENCE AND SYSTEM IN THE FEED 
BUSINESS 
BY SHERMAN T. EDWARDS* 

Science and system have revolutionized the feed- 
ing of animals on the farm. Not long ago 99 per 
cent of the animals and poultry derived their en- 
tire sustenance from the farms on which they were 
raised. 

We recognize the importance and economy of 
using home grown products, such as Alfalfa, Tim- 
othy hay, Clover hay, corn silage and such grains 
as are needed on the farm, but when high produc- 
tion is considered, it is more economical for the 
farmer to sell his over-supply of grain which he 
is best able to produce, and buy such high class 
feeds as are made expressly for securing certain 
results. The feed manufacturers have recognized 
the steady advance of science and have profited 
thereby but the general public is slow to acknowl- 
edge those who have developed the commercial 
value of the discoveries made. 

There is no question but that the agricultural 
colleges are a source of great benefit to the farmer, 
and that wonderful improvements have been made 
in the development of all products on the farm. 
Farmers can well afford to spend time with the 
colleges studying the principles of plant life, and 
the development, care and diseases of animals. 
It is the trouble we avoid that, after all, makes 
the added profit. The scientific feed manufactur- 
ers of the country have developed high grade com- 
bination of feeds, made from by-products and ar- 
ticles gathered from all over this country, as well 
as from foreign countries which will produce more 
growth, milk, meat and eggs than anything the 
farmer can possibly raise. 

The day has passed when the farmers, through 
the country dairies, can supply the demands of the 
cities for dairy products. The enormous growth 
of the cities has made it necessary for large dairies 
to locate near the cities to supply the demands. It 
is out of the question for these dairies to own 
sufficient land to raise the products they need for 
cattle feeding so they must of necessity buy their 
feeds. These new, high class manufactured feeds, 
have been the means of greatly increasing their 
production over the old methods of feeding. 

The big farmers in the grain sections of the 
country ship their produce to the terminal markets 
where a large percentage of goods is made into 
flour, cereals and food of all kinds for human con- 
sumption. The general public has little knowledge 
of the high quality of the by-products from these 
grains, and the valuable feeds developed from by- 
products. The interesting part of it is that many 
of these by-products are richer in food value than 
the natural grains, seeds and other products from 
which they are derived. They are at times cheaper 


*An address delivered at the midwinter meeting 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, at Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., February 15, 1922. 
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per ton, especially when the demand is heavy for 
the original articles that they are obtained from. 
The results secured are remarkable; amounting in 
many cases to 50 per cent increase in production 
over the old, one-grain feed, until today many high 
class manufactured feeds, on account of quality and 
price, have been going back to the farm at an ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer and farmer alike. 

We all know the value of bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings, the by-products of wheat flour, which are 
excellent animal feeds. Besides the use of the 
natural grains that are on the market, following 
are some of the most prominent of the by-products 
used in the manufacture of scientifically mixed ani- 
mal and poultry feeds, of which the public has 
known little: 

Cottonseed meal, cocoanut meal, linseed oil meal 
and soybean meal, all of which are made from 
the residue or by-products, after the oil is ex- 
tracted for human consumption or for commercial 
purposes, are four by-products which contain from 
two to four times more protein and fat than is 
contained in corn, oats or barley. 

The manufacturers and dealers alike should pass 
on to the feeders and general public, the science 
and development of this business. I believe there 
are a good many dealers who are not sufficiently 
familiar with their products to explain them to the | 
trade. Take for instance the by-products from the 
manufacture of sugar. From the sugar beet is ob- 
tained, first, a high-grade white sugar; then there 
are two remaining by products, one known as “beet 
molasses” for animal feed, which contains prac- 
tically 50 per cent sugar, is rich in carbohydrates 
and is an excellent article for mixing with grain 
and Alfalfa meal. - 

The other by-product is “beet pulp.” This has 
been pressed, dried and ground, and is used prin- 
cipally for dairy feeding. With this should be 
classed the resulting by-product from sugar cane, 
after the white sugar has been extracted, known 
as “cane molasses.” This is used the same as the 
beet sugar molasses, for animal feed. The sale of 
these products for animal feed has grown to a re- 
markable extent in the past 25 years. Millions of 
gallons are used annually for animal feeds and for 
the manufacture of vinegar, alcohol, etc., one con- 
eern reporting the sale of 75,000,000 gallons in a 
single year. Millions of gallons of this product 
which previously was run into the ocean, is now 
brought in tank steamers from Cuba to the States. 

Gluten meal and gluten feed, which are made 
from corn, after the starch and corn sugar are 
taken out, contain from two to four times the 
a oe of protein and fat than the natural corn 

as 

Wonderful results are being obtained from care- 
ful preserving, cooking, pressing and grinding of 
packing house products, or small pieces of the car- 
casses of animals that are not suitable for human 
consumption. These products are commonly known 
as tankage, meat meal, meat scrap and meat and 
bone scrap. They are cooked under high pressure 
of steam, a large amount of fat extracted, dried, 
pressed into cakes and ground. These products 
contain from 40 per cent to 60 per cent protein and 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent fat, and are dried so 
they will keep indefinitely. They are one of the 
sources of high protein in manufactured feeds, es- 
pecially for poultry and hogs. Considerable animal 
bone is also used, which is dried and ground into 
meal, and is also used as bone charcoal for feed- 
ing animals and poultry. Study these subjects care- 
fully and drive them home to the trade. 

Another product that is used quite extensively 
on the Coast is fish meal, made from the by-prod- 
ucts of the fish industry, and which contains from 
40 per cent to 50 per cent protein, and 8 per cent 
to 11 per cent fat. This product is used mostly 
for poultry feed mixtures. It is dried, pressed and 
ground, and, when properly made, will keep as 
well as the meat products above referred to. 

The most recent and, I believe, the greatest dis- 
covery of the age along these general lines, was 
made by Prof. BE. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, in his study of nutrition. 
About 1914 Prof. McCollum came out with an an- 
nouncement that the combination of the fat in milk, 
and water of leaves from leafy plants, added to a 
balanced feed, would greatly add to the assimila- 
tion of a feed. The use of milk for feeding animals 
was out.of the question on account of the cost, so 
attention was directed to buttermilk. 

While buttermilk is considered an excellent feed, 
it has been hard to obtain, hard to handle, and 
would not keep, and when the large creameries 
gradually moved to the cities, it made it still more 
difficult for the farmer to obtain buttermilk for 
animal feeding. It was quite impossible to move 
the liquid buttermilk to the farmer at a reason- 
able cost, so millions of gallons were allowed to 
go to waste. 

One of the most noted and beneficial by-products 
developed in the past few years is dried butter- 
milk. This product has been dried to a powder the 
color of cream and contains 30 per cent to 35 per — 
cent-protein, and from 5 per cent to 8 per cent fat, 
or is five times richer in protein and twice as rich 
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COAL BUREAU IN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


The Natural Resources Production Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has announced the formation of a Coal Bureau, 
which will deal with business problems affecting 
such industries as coal, oil, timber, etc. The new 
bureau will compile data and information of coal 
production and consumption. The work of the 
Bureau will be placed under the direction of C. T. 
Starr who has for years been engaged in the operat- 
ing end of the coal business. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL CARS 

Arguments were presented in the Supreme Court 
on March 7 by Attorneys Rush C. Butler and 
Frank H. Harkness for the National Coal Associa- 
tion in suit in which the coal operaters are seeking 
to require the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
change the system of distribution of empty coal 
cars on car shortage days to the mines. The law- 
yers contended the rule permits railroads to segre- 
gate an unfair proportion of cars for their coal, 
thus limiting the cars available for commercial coal 
and resulting in higher prices. Opposing arguments 
were made by R. B. Fletcher and A. 3. Gutheim of 
Chicago. 


THE COAL SITUATION 
Reviewing the coal markets for the week ending 
March 11, The Black Diamond, Chicago, said: 


“The indifference of both the domestic consumer 
and the smaller buyers of industrial coal to the im- 
pending strike continued during the last week to 
make itself manifest, this even in the face of fur- 
ther warnings sent out by the Government, state 
bodies and trade associations that there was every 
reason to believe that there would be a suspension 
of coal mine operations April 1. : 


“These classes of buyers either are already well 
stocked, or are prepared to go without coal during 
the period of suspension. In certain sections of 
the country, where cold weather has been prevalent, 
there has been a fair demand for domestic coal, 
but the orders generally have been for small lots. 

“Export trade conditions are practically the same 
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as last week, with the outlet at tidewater being 
practically cut off. Coal that usually goes into the 
export trade is now being diverted to the Central 
West, and, as much of it is mined at the nonunion 
wage scale, it is interfering with local production 
in the territories to which it is being shipped; 
these fields, being on the union scale, find them- 
selves unable to meet the prices on the eastern 
coal.” 


LOSSES OUT OF EACH TON OF COAL 

A writer in the American Review of Reviews a 
short time ago presented some figures on the losses 
and actual utilization from each ton of coal mined, 
which if accurate, show a waste that is almost un- 
believable to the layman. Out of each 2,000 pounds 
of coal he figures the following amounts are lost: 
In mining, 600 pounds; in transporting, 80 pounds; 
in gases going up smoke stack, 446 pounds; by ra- 
diation, 51 pounds; unburned in ash pit, 51 pounds; 
in converting the heat energy into mechanical en- 
ergy, 650 pounds. This totals 1,878 pounds or 
nearly 94 per cent. The writer estimates that after 
deducting those losses which cannot be fully ob- 
viated, the practicable preventable losses are about 
75 per cent. 


TO AID COAL MEN 

In a statement regarding the coal and coke sec- 
tion of the Fuel Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, F. R. Wadleigh, head of 
this division said: 

“The coal and coke section of the Fuel Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
been organized and is in existence for the purpose 
of assisting every branch of the coal and coke in- 
dustries in promoting and increasing their bus- 
iness, both foreign and domestic. 

“The Bureau of Mines is co-operating in this 
work and in the selection of subjects and problems 
that call for both technical and commercial consid- 
eration and investigation—commercial engineering 
—coal storage, purchase and selection of coal— 
sampling and preparation, inspection, methods of 
use, both industrial and domestic, new fuels and 
processes, etc. 

“Closely associated with all of these activities and 
vital to their success is the problem of education of 
all interested in the industries—but mainly of the 
great coal buying and using public. The necessity 
of educating the cecal purchasing public, both indus- 
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the country will do much to clarify the present con- 
fused state of the public mind, and be instrumental 
in creating an understanding and attitude of fair- 
ness which will be of distinct benefit to the coal in- 
dustry and the country at large. 

“To make our work of the greatest possible value, 
we want your assistance and co-operation. Let us 
know how we can help you, how we can best obtain 
concrete and definite results. Give us your advice 
—give us your problems—put us in a position to 
assist you—but understand that there is no ques- 
tion of regulation or obligation involved. 

“We want to give service and ask only that you 
work with us and help us in our efforts.” 


COAL PROFITS IN 1921 

Tonnage produced, average costs and prices per 
ton received for bituminous coal, f. o. b. mines, 
mine-run basis, by 654 operating companies report- 
ing to the National Coal Association, by months in 
1921, according to data introduced by the National 
Coal Association in hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, February 28, 1922, were as 
follows: 


Month Production Received Cost *Margin 
BULUAY basis a paececa 18,760,621 $3.64 $3.09 $0.55 
yepniar 580,327 3.49 3.26 28 
,505,457 8.42 3.23 19 

38,059 3.19 3.26 —.07 

78,174 3.06 2.91 15 

54,664 2.96 2.91 05 

46,896 2.92 8.00 —.08 

11,384,236 2.88 2.80 .08 

September ....... 11,474,324 2.79 2.74 05 
Octo. “eevee 14,175,260 2.738 2.55 18 
*+November ...... 10,669,823 2.67 2.72 —.05 
tDecember ....... 7,941,392 2.56 2.90 —.34 
ED OCAD:, ptotaistece a4 133,409,233 $3.04 $2.94 10 


*Margin is not the same as profit. From the mar- 
gin must be paid all Federal income and excess prof- 
its taxes and interest on bonds and borrowed money. 

+Six hundred and_thirteen companies only. 

tFive hundred and eleven companies only. 


To deal in coal and grain, Robert Downey Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Oswego, N. Y., cap- 
italized at $105,000. R. A. Downey and J. W. Dow- 
ney are the incorporators. ’ 

The business of the Consumers Coal Company at 
Waynesboro, Pa., has been purchased by H. Wal- 
lace Craig of Mercersburg. He will assume charge 
of the retail coal and feed business. 

The B. H. Alden Coal Company was recently in- 


trial and domestic, in the problems of the coal in- corporated at Worcester, Mass., and will handle 
dustry is of paramount importance today. We be- coal, grain, hay and feed. The firm is capitalized 
lieve that a clear comprehension of the outstanding at $300,000. The incorporators are: Burton H., 
facts of the coal industry by the business men of and Etta L. Anden and Anna M. Holley. 
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ers there state that supplies have been practically 
exhausted and it does not seem likely that they 
will be able to ship additional quantities of mo- 
ment. Practically nothing has been offered by 
France or Italy. 

Alfalfa has also remained virtually unchanged. 
Because of the short domestic crop demand has 
been active enough to absorb much larger arrivals 
from Argentina, roundly 2,425 bags, compared with 
235 in January. Moreover, shippers in that coun- 
try are not offering freely even at 1314 cents to 
14 cents c. i. f. New York and the impression 
prevails that they will have less to export than 
previously supposed. 

Timothy has failed to move far in either direc- 
tion, a condition which has evidently caused con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in some quarters in view 
of the much larger exports, roughly 5,215 bags, 
compared with about 990 in January. Of the Feb- 
ruary total Germany got about 1,025 bags on one 
steamer; while the United Kingdom took about 
3,200, including one cargo of 2,330. On the other 
hand, our crop was large and it is evident that 
the country was well loaded up. Alsike has gained 
about 1 cent, largely because of the buoyancy in 
Red Clover. Otherwise there has been no fea- 
ture, export business still being lacking in spite of 
the strength in sterling exchange. 

Grasses haye again advanced in 
tinued dullness; both Kentucky and Canadian Blue- 
grass being 3 cents higher. It is interesting to 
note that the 1921 crop of Bluegrass was not only 
the seventh consecutive short crop, but was ac- 
tually the smallest on record, only 175,000 bushels, 
comparing strikingly with the record yield of 1,500,- 
000 bushels in 1912. Exports were only 235 bags, 
against 250 in January. Redtop has gained about 
% cent. Exports were 320 bags, against 200 in 
January. Orchard Grass has remained unchanged 
with arrivals of only 108 bags from New Zealand. 
As suggested in our last review, nothing came in 
from Denmark, which shipped us 300 bags in Jan- 
uary. Rye Grass has advanced 4% to % cent; 
there was some increase in the arrivals, the total 
being 450 bags, compared with 175 in January, 
but the European situation remains strong, as out- 
lined in our January report. Hairy Vetch remains 
firm as only 99 bags arrived from Germany, ship- 
pers there stating seed is coming to market in de- 
cidedly small quantities. White Clover has con- 
tinued dull and unchanged with arrivals of 75 bags, 
compared with 60 in January. 

Rapeseed has been firm with little heard of for- 
eign offerings. The month’s arrivals were only 
110 bags, whereas 2,088 were imported during Jan- 
uary. Sunflower has been inactive but firm. Ar- 
gentine is not offering new crop seed and it is 
evident that the old crop is practically exhausted. 
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Arrivals from that country were much larger— bushel for flax, Timothy 


3.725 bags, against 1,610 in January. Canary has 
likewise been firm in the face of much larger 
importations from Argentina—5, 050 bags, against 
260 during January. Fresh business has been slow 
with shippers quoting 3% to 3% cents c. i. f. New 
York. An interesting item was found in the im- 
port statistics during the month; namely, the ar- 
rival of 1,124 bags of Red Millet from Japan. The 
same steamer brought 625 bags of hemp seed. 


SEED NEWS FROM MILWAUKEE 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD 

The large shipments of Clover seed and the fair- 
ly large receipts of Timothy seed were among the 
most outstanding items in the seed report of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce for the month 
of February. 

The receipis of Clover seed at Milwaukee for the 
past month were 380,188 pounds as compared with 
70,480 pounds for the corresponding month a year 
ago and shipments were no less than 1,760,917 
pounds, as compared with shipments of 740,069 
pounds a year ago. The shipments were there 
fore almost five times as large as the receipts. 

The receipts of Timothy seed for the past month 
were also of unusual proportions with 831,402 
pounds, as compared with receipts a year ago for 
the same period of 210,000 pounds, and shipments 
were 266,527 pounds as compared with 299,031 
pounds for the same month a year ago. These 
figures indicate that receipts were about three 
times as large as shipments. 

Summarizing, the past month shows fair receipis 
of Clover and large shipments, while in Timothy 
receipts were large and the shipments were rather 
light. 

A branch house and sales department has been 
established by the Courteen Seed Company at Twin 
Falls, Idaho, in charge of Walter A. Lohr. This 
aggressive seed firm will enlarge its trade in the 
Pacific Northwest, in fact in the entire wesiern 
region by means of this new move. 

The official seed market of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the past month points out that the seed 
trade was very strong and in active demand. The 
purchases of the Milwaukee seedmen and shippers 
were on a liberal scale all month and took care 
of fair sized offerings. 

Among the big price advances were the gains 
of $1 to $2 in Red Clover, a rise of 31 cents a 
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market ranging from 
steady to 50 cents higher. The Red Clover market 
ranged in the past month from $15 to $23, Alsike 
sold at $11 to $16, White Clover went from $30 
to $40, and No. 1 Northwest flax ranged from $2.20 
to $2.51 a bushel. Poor to good Timothy sold from 
$4 to $6 and, the choice to fancy from $5.50 to 
$7.25. 

Henry Michels, one of the leading seed experts 
of Wisconsin declares that Wisconsin should log- 
ically increase its Clover seed output to meet the 
big demand. Mr. Michels points out that the 
average annual produciion of the state is 300,000 
bushels of Clover seed, having a value between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000. As a cash crop, he says 
it is becoming more and more important every 
year. 

A recent farmer’s sample received at the univer- 
sity seed laboratory had the following noxious 
weeds per pound: Perennial sow thistle, 3378, Can- 
ada thistle 102, dodder 92, and quack grass17. This 
was declared worse than the average sample, but 
it was pointed out that all seed buyers should 
make a special effort to deal with reliable seeds- 
men to ayoid weed troubles. 

Prof. R. A. Moore of the College of Agriculture 
reports that the co-operation of the members of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Association is making possi- 
ble the filling of many full car load orders for 
seeds of pure bred seed grains. One grower in the 
southern part of the state, Mr. Moore says, has 
just shipped out his fourth car load of pure bred 
seed corn of the Murdock and Silver King varie 
ties. Seed houses in several states are getting car 
lots of pure bred Wisconsin seeds, according to 
Prof. Moore who says the seed trade is getting 
more and more into the pedigreed class. 

A movement is on foot in Wisconsin for a na- 
tional seed law so that definite standards would be 
established for imported seeds as well as those of 
domestic seeds. Farmers’ organizations in the 
state as well as leading seedsmen and dealers are 
expected to support the plan for a national seed 
regulation law. 

The Milwaukee Seed Company reports that the 
great scarcity of Red Clover, especially the high 
grades, is steadily becoming more apparent. The 
result is, the company adds, that prices have great- 
ly advanced and “we are now paying from $20 to 
$25 per 100 pounds.” High grade Alsike is also 
scarce, says the company. Prices are given at 
$14.50 to $18, the company reports. As to Timothy, 
the company says couniry offerings are not large, 
but there is a heavy tone in the market and the 
demand is only fair. Higher prices are looked 
for however, within 60 days. 

On account of the advancing markets on Clover 
and Alsike, Alfalfa has also gone up, especially 
the native grown seed, says the Milwaukee Seed 
Company. Prices of Alfalfa range from $15.50 to 
$1850. The company concludes its report on seed 
trade conditions as follows: “Small trade orders 
are enormous. We expect still higher prices on 
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York, Pennsylvania, and the upper half of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois as well as such states as lowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, all big Clover buyers, 
ave not started to fill their requirements as yet.” 

A brisk spring trade in seeds is the report of the 
cutlook given by the Courteen Seed Company. The 
offerings are said to be limited in most lines, while 
demand is strong. The company quotes Red Clo- 
ver at $25. to $27 with the choice grades scarce. 
Alsike is also said to be in limited supply with 
prices at $15 to $18. Alfalfa is reported firm at 
$18 to $20, with the best grades scarce while White 
Blossom Sweet Clover is in fairly good supply at 
$7.50 to $8.25. The Timothy supply is reported 
as fair with prices at $5.50 to $6.90. 

The North American Seed Company also finds 
that business is very active, in fact so good that it 
seems likely to continue its present rate of activity 
for six or eight weeks. The supply is reported 
scarce in all lines except Timothy, with an ex- 
cellent demand. And Clover is quoted at $20 to 
$25, Timothy at $6 to $7, Alsike at $14 to $18, high 
grade Alfalfa very scarce at $15 to $20, and White 
Blossom Sweet Clover $8 to $9, with an advancing 
market. 

The Kellogg Seed Company also finds great ac- 
tivity in the seed market, with prices growing fir- 
mer and demand steadily increasing. Supply in 
Imany cases is said to be light. Prices are given 
at $23 to $26.50 for Red, Alsike at $14 to $20, Tim- 
othy at $6 to $7.25, Alfalfa at $16 to $20, and White 
Blossom Sweet Clover at $7.50 to $9. 


C. B. Woodson is the new president of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Seed Company of Cordele, Ga. 

Field seeds are now being handled at Mound City, 
Kan., by the Blaker Lumber & Grain Company. 

Stewart & Redd succeed Hamon & Redd in the 
seed and implement business at Cynthiana, Ky. 

Robert J. Gunson & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., are 
succeeded in business by the Gardner Seed Com- 
pany. 

A .75-foot addition has been built to the ware- 
house of the Sweeney Seed Company of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich. 

A seed department has been established by B. 
F. Gill & Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., with W. O. 
Kueck in charge. 

The name of the Emery-Scott Seed Company of 
New Albany, Ky., has been changed to that of the 
Scott Seed Company. 


A new seed store has been opened at Glenwood, 
Iowa, by T. O. Eller. He is handling a complete 
line of seeds and nursery stock. 

The storage house and garage of the D. O. Coe 
Seed & Grain Company at Topeka, Kan., which 
burned recently is being rebuilt. 

A new seed pea warehouse is to be erected at 
Helena, Mont., this year by the Western Seed 
Company of Missoula, Mont. 


A seed store has been opened in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., by Wilbur Luikens and John Shipper as 
the Holland-American Seed Commpany. 


Manfred Meyberg and Walter Schoenfeld have 
purchased the interest of M. LL. Germain in the Ger- 
main Seed Company at Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Fayette County Farmers Union has purchased 
the seed and implement business of C. M. Marshall 
& Co. of Lexington, Ky. They will operate as a 
co-operative store. 


A branch warehouse and sales department has 
been opened at Twin Falls, Idaho, by the Courteen 
Seed Company of Milwaukee, Wis., under the man- 
agement.of Walter A. Lohr. 


A new seed store has been opened at Atlanta, Ga., 
by John C. MeMillan under the name of the McMil- 
lan Seed Company. All kinds of seeds, plants, 
bulbs, fruit trees, etc., will be handled. 


To handle field seeds, food supplies, etc., the 
Direct Supply Company has been incorporated at 
Madison, Wis., capitalized at $25,000. The incor- 
porators are: John Hirsig and Anna L. Hirsig. 


I. Laplante, Arthur J. B. Cartier and J. Frank 
Smith have incorporated at Fall River, Mass., as 
the Fall River Implement & Seed Company. The 
firm will handle seeds, implements and grain. The 
firm is capitalized at $15,000. 


The seed, hardware and farm implement business 
of the late A..M. Strong at Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been purchased by B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc., and 
will be continued under the name of Metcalf & Son, 
Ine. The company occupies a fivestory fireproof 
building. : 

(Larger quarters are now occupied by the Por- 
ter-Walton Company of Salt Lake City, Utah, a 
seed and plant firm. It occupies the store at 
Richards Street and West First South Street, form- 
erly occupied by the now defunct Our International 
Co-operative Institution. 


A wholesale field seed business has been opened 
at Sioux City, Iowa, by Haley-Neeley Company. The 
company has houses at Huron, Mitchell, Aberdeen 
and Sioux Falls, S. D., and Carroll, Iowa, and Nor- 
folk, Neb. The company operates on a wholesale 
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basis and handles a full line of field seeds and 
grasses. 

D. Peck is now with the World Seed Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. He was formerly with W. H. 
Small Company of Evansville, Ind. 

H. L. Holmes, George A. Gorgas and C. C. Conklin 
have incorporated, capitalized at $5,000 at Harris- 
burg, Pa., as the Holmes Seed & Nursery Company. 

Charles H. Breck has retired from business and 
resigned his position as president and director of 
Joseph Breck & Sons Corporation of Boston, Mass., 
which handles seed, plants and nursery stock. He 
transferred his interest to his son and son-in-law, 
who with his brother, will continue the business. 


MACHINERY 


WANTED 
Dry batch mixer of about one-half ton capacity. 


Write giving price and detailed condition to C. F., 
Box 2, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator bolts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


* FOR SALE 
Type Y 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Crude 
Oil Engine; one 30-horsepower Chicago Pneumatic 
Crude Oil Engine. A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto, 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Til. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags: 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags: best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CC., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Experienced man to operate cleaning machinery 


in grain elevator or seed house. E. S. H., Box 3, 
care AmeRICAN ELFyATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Preston 


ansin 


“Ship-Lap’’ Tile Blocks 


Build stronger bins. Protect against fire, 
rot, moisture and decay. First cost is only 
cost. Write today for special circular. 


J. M. Preston Co., Dept. 426, Lansing, Mich. 


Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-15-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 
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tscellaneous 


“2 Notices 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


WANTED 
To hear from owner haying elevator, mill or 
other property for sale. Give cash price and par- 
ticulars. JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 

Fine new frame building, size 56x600x20 ft. high. 
This is erected on heavy cement piers; has composi- 
tion roof; wired with power and electric lights; 
within the city limits of St. Albans, Vt., on our own 
land, 120x950 ft. Tracks on both sides on which 31 
cars can be spotted at warehouse at the same time. 
Nice office with steam heat. Through rates on 
grain, hay, feed, etc., can be obtained from the 
West and Canada to all New England points under 
a transit privilege. Easy terms. A. N. DERINGHER, 
INC., St. Albans, Vt. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay. 

THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT ‘COMPANY, 

1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A MAN 

Wanted.—A practical feed man. One acquainted 
with both manufacturing and marketing. We have 
a partly equipped plant and want to put in addi- 
tional machinery to make a small up-to-date plant 
to take care of local and nearby territory. Most of 
the grain necessary can be bought locally or near 
by. Manufacturing transit arrangements can be 
kad on four through line railroads leading to all 
points. Splendid location in one of the best cities 
in Indiana. Ample capital, although we prefer a 
man who can make a fair sized investment to guar- 
antee his best efforts and permanency of position. 
This is a rare chance for the proper party. PRAC- 
TICAL FEED MAN, Box 3, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS 

STACKS 
HOPPERS 
SKYLIGHTS 
VENTILATORS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
COAL CHUTES & SCREENS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL 


Mail us sketches 
or blue prints for 
prompt estimates. 
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Hay, Straw and Feed 


(Continued from Page 678) 


in fat as whole milk. It is totally digestible and is 
rich in vitamines and lactic acid. There is 92 per 
cent to 93 per cent water in liquid buttermilk so 
you can readily see the remarkable strength when 
reduced to dried form. This article will keep in- 
definitely in any ordinary warehouse and is easy to 
handle and ship. It is marketed in bags and bar- 
rels, much the same as flour and grain. 

Dried buttermilk, when combined with other arti- 
cles, has been without question the means of de- 
veloping more remarkable results in increased 
weight, and building of baby animals, than any- 
thing that has ever been placed on the market. 
The drying of buttermilk simply removes the mois- 
ture and leaves all other properties intact. You 
may hear remarks that the drying process affects 
the lactic acid and lowers the value of the butter- 
milk but my experience in the use of 9,000,000 
pounds of dried buttermilk in animal and poultry 
feeds throughout the United States, has shown such 
remarkable results that+I am convinced this is 
wrong. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The feed business of F. T. Sanford at Brookfield, 
Mo., has been purchased by C. Sheats. 


The feed business of J. T. Milton at College View, 
Neb., is now the property of F. J. Harrison. 


George Roden is no longer in the feed department 
of B. F. Schwartz & Co., of New York, N. Y. 


A feed and flour business is to be conducted at 
Pawhuska, Okla., by Jasper Rogers and J. C. Wol- 
ferd. 


The feed and seed business of London & Krupen- 
sky at Fremont, Neb., has been sold by them to H. 
Cohn. 


A new building costing $25,000 is to be erected at 
Dayton, Ohio, for the Powers-Holbert Feed Com- 
pany. 

A 50-horsepower gasoline engine has been in- 
stalled in the feed mill of L. A. Baldwin at Evans- 
ville, Wis. 

W. T. Hedrick succeeds E. R. Blickenstaff as man- 


ager of the LaVerne Feed & Fuel Company of La- 
Verne, Calif. 


George Taylor’s feed store at Stamford (South 
Jefferson p. 0.), N. Y., has been purchased by the 
Crawford Bros. 

On February 7 business was started in the ware- 
house of Peter Jacobs & Co., feed and flour dealers 
of Kenosha, Wis. 


A modern molasses mixed feed plant has been 
completed at Pine Bluff, Ark., for the Whyte Com- 
mission Company. 

The interests of the Bowden Bros., feed dealers 
at Crete (Lynn p. o.), Ind., have been taken over 
by the Crete Elevator. 


A feed business was opened on February 1 in the 
Pacific Garden Warehouse at Kent, Wash., by N. B. 
Shaffer and L. B. Colby. 


The K. C. Feed Store at DeQueen, Ark., has been 
purchased from Smith & House by George Clingan. 
He will continue the business. 

C. A. Mills and HE. C. Stein have purchased an in- 
terest in the feed busines of C. C. Wright, Son & Co., 
at Owosso, Mich., and with W. S. Wright will have 


Shippers are assured 
Superior Service from 


W. M. Bell Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. 


Wholesalers of 
FEED—GRAIN—HAY 


consignments solicited 
Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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active charge of the business. C. C. Wright, organ- 
izer of the company, continues to have his financial 
interest in the firm. 


Newman & Smith of Cynthiana, Ind., are succeed- 
ed in the feed, flour and coal business by Henry F. 
Deig. J. O. Smith is manager. 


Curran & Kurka have sold the North End Feed & 
Grocery at Phillips, Wis., to A. E. Young. Mr. 
Young took charge February 10. 


The feed business of G. A. Flenner at Elk City, 
Okla., has been purchased by Rother & Slanka. Mr. 
Flenner will enter the produce business. 


The property of the Farmers Feed & Supply Com- 
pany at Centralia, Wash., has been purchased by 
the Kenworthy Grain & Milling Company. 


L. E. Morrison of Cabeen, Mo., has purchased the 
feed and seed business of M. F. Wilkinson at No- 
wata, Okla. Mr. Morrison will take charge. 


A 75-ton feed grinding plant has been purchased 
from the Nordyke & Marmon Company by the Gen- 
eral Commission Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


W. W. Teel is now in business at New Orleans, 
La., doing a wholesale feed and hay business. 
firm operates as the Case-Teel Company, Inc. 


A wholesale feed and flour business is to be con- 
ducted at Fort Smith, Ark., by B. M. McCurry and 
J. S. Watts under the name of Watts & McCurry. 


The flour and feed business which has been con- 
ducted at Bloomfield, Ind., by Vest & Combs has 
been dissolved. Mr. Vest retired from the partner- 
ship. 

J. F. Clausen, Otto Gradert and J. P. Murphy 
have incorporated at Bryant, Iowa, as the Bryant 
Shipping & Feed Company. Its ‘capital stock is 
$10,000. 


The National Seed Products Company of New Al- 
bany, Ind., has been purchased by N. V. Trautman. 
He is doing a jobbing and retail feed and meal 
business, 


The Universal Feed Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Dallas, Texas. Its capital stock is $40,000. 
R. F. Duggan, R. J. Coke and M. O. Andrews are 
interested. 


A feed and flour business has been started at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., by Henry Meyer under the name 
of the Meyer Trading Company. Offices are at 212 
Corn Exchange. 


H. A. G. Hutchinson, A. A. Osteen, and W. C. 
Keith have incorporated at Beaumont, Texas, as 
the Hutchinson-Osteen Feed Company. Its capital 
stock is $15,000. 


The Marshall Flour & Feed Company has been 
organized at Cohoes, N. Y. F. W. and L. B. Marshall 
and J. W. Byron are interested. The capital stock 
of the firm is $50,000. 


A large addition has been completed to the plant 
of the Ubiko Milling Company of Cincinnati, which 
engages extensively in the manufacture of scratch 
feed and molasses feeds. 


The feed store of V. E. Bond at Darby, Pa. 
has been purchased by Woodward & Co. The com- 
pany now conducts 11 stores in Philadelphia on 
the cash and carry plan. 


Thomas S. Lilly is now conducting the business at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., which was formerly conducted 
by the Lilly & Maybrey Flour & Feed Company. The 
latter firm has been dissolved. 


The stock and good name of the Shanks-Phillips 
Company at Memphis, Tenn., dealers in feed and 
fiour, have been purchased by the Clayton-Hughes 


FOR CONSISTENT SERVICE 


SHIP TO 


BLANCHARD GRAIN COMPANY — 


34 New Insurance Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A. D. 1922 


“A, D.’—Meaning 
Always Dependable 


The. 


Fortieth Year 


Company of Memphis, Tenn. The Clayton-Hughes 
concern handles the flour of the Hisenmeyer Mill- 
ing Company of Springfield, Mo. 

The Conroe Provision Company of Conroe, Texas, 
will engage in the wholesale feed and flour business 
with H. B. Sellman manager. The company has 
purchased the United Grain Store there. 


R. J. Stretch & Co., feed and flour dealers of 
Monroe, Wash., are overhauling their plant. The 
Seattle branch of the J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing 
Company of Seattle is doing the work. 


The plant and business of the Stockyards Milling 
Company of Oklahoma City, Okla., have been pur- 
chased by the Eddie Feed Company of Oklahoma 
City. The firm will continue the feed mill. 


The feed department of Blamberg-Bixler Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has been equipped with a 
Bauer Attrition Mill. It will be used for the manu- 
facturing of mixed poultry and livestock feeds. 


The McDonald Flour & Feed Company has been 
incorporated at Fort Dodge, Iowa, capitalized at 
$30,000. O. C. Plaff is president; Ben P. Larson, 
vice-president and E. A. McDonald, secretary-trea- 
surer. 


The business of the Jackson Grain Company at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been purchased by Joseph 
Sinaiko of Madison, Wis., who will engage in the 
manufacturing of feeds under the name of the Iowa 
Milling Company. 

To deal in feed, fertilizer, fuel, etc., the Produce 
Service Organization, Ltd., has been incorporated at 
Chicago, Ill. The firm is capitalized at $1,200. 
Ellis D. Whipp, Harry R. Ready and Louis V. 
Mahany are interested. 


James C. Roberts, P. C. Pate and H. L. Connell 
have purchased the holdings of the Emmett Comp- 
ton Grain Company at Springfield, Mo. The name 
of the firm has been changed to the Queen City 
Feed & Flour Company. 


To deal in feed and flour, and to conduct a. mill- 
ing business, Oscar A. Anderson & Co., were incorp- 
orated at Palmyra, Wis. The capital stock of the 
firm is $40,000. A. L. Ives, A. E. Buckson and F. 
W. Clemons were interested. 


Stuart Hyde has purchased an interest in the 
McMillan Company of Ft. Wayne, Ind. Mr. Hyde 
was for 20 years prominently indentified with the 
mixed feed business. The McMillan Company manu- 
factures a high grade mixed feed. 


Feed is to be handled on a large scale by the 
Llano Brokerage Company of Llano, Texas, which 
will occupy the building formerly occupied by the 
Hendricks Produce Company. M. M. Hackworth is 
president; D. E. Hackworth, secretary. 


A new feed store has been opened at Evansville, 
Ind., for the Charles C. Klenck Company. The new 
firm is composed of Charles C. Klenck, V. J. Lutz. 
The company will conduct a general jobbing bus- 
iness in hay, straw, millfeeds and grain. 


Extensive repairs have been made to the elevator, 
warehouse aud mill of the Universal Feed Mills of 
Forth Worth, Texas. Modern separating and clean- 
ing machinery has been installed; the warehouses 
have been enlarged and the elevators overhauled, 
making them up-to-date in all particulars. 


. A wholesale company for dealing in hay and 
straw has been organized at Los Angeles, Calif., by 
W. E. Starr and O. K. Ericsson. Mr. Starr was 
formerly with the Homan & Starr of Lodi, Ohio, 
and Mr. Ericsson was in the hay department of the 
Nicholls-Loomis Company of Los Angeles, Calif. 
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RECEIVERSav® SHIPPERS 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA -~ - 


P, B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


LUKE GRAIN 


ILL. 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 
PRY-US 
GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


Grain Commission 


2 
EL, PEORIA, ILL. 


Chamber of Commerce 


COMPANY 


38-40 BOARD OF TRADE 
ILLINOIS 


PEORIA 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 


337-340 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado Atchison, Kansas 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 


companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
169 illustrated devices assembled and classified for ready 


reference. 
PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


GRAIN 
COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Receivers and Shippers GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 


Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, III. 


MUELLER 


Turner-Hudnut Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


MILLING KINKS. 


The latest volume in the series of compila- 
tions made for millers, millwrights and grain 
elevator men, uniform in size and_ style 
with the “Book of Wrinkles” which has 
had an enormous demand among millers and 


TALK 


TOLEDO 


Southworth & Co. 


millwrights. Shows 169 illustrated _devices. 
{Chapters are included on: Bins, Hoppers 
and Sinks; ‘Valves and Spouting; Elevators 
and Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and 
Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 
Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blend- 
ing and Tempering; Filling and_ Packing; 
Sampling and Testing; Dust Collection; 
Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating and Fumi- 
gating; Special Tools and Devices; Miscel- 
laneous. 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 
Like Billy Sunday; we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 


Born 1846 


HD RADDATZ Xf @ 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


WHEAT, CORN,OATS, BARLEY, RYE} 


Are You Receiving our Bids € Quotations 


Read Our Boy Solomon 


Ask to be placed on our list 


TOLEDO HE OHIO 
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_GRAIN- : 


_ RECEIVERS 


Established 1852 Telephone State 601 6-6017 | HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
T. D. RANDALL & CO. COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY AND STRAW Starke Keports on Application, 
Room 855, 29 South La Salle St. CHICAGO | | 66Boardof Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
GRAIN DEALERS 
Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S STOCK. * DAIRY FEEDS 


ARMOUR’ $ OATS 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 
Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


rr tele 
4 er Log 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Branch Offices: 
Indianapolis, Ind. Danville, Ill. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Sheldon, Ill. jecl j 
aE eee erties teeta) Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Tuscola, Ill. El Paso, Ill. We solicit your 


Louisville, Ky. 


CONSIGNMENTS GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


and orders in futures 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
327 South La Salle Street - - CHICAGO 


— 


We Buy J. C Shatter Grane! 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples GRAIN MERCHANTS 


The Quaker Oats Co. CHICAGO 1874 Paes 1921 


Cereal Millers 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Merchants 
Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange pining inser PY 6. JOHNSO SON 
ct al evators 
CHICAGO fills, Warehouses, etc. S18 pages, Well ilustrated. Price $1.50. Forty-seven Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Chabest 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade Chicago 
POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND SEEDS E. F. LELAND & COMPANY 


L11l W. Jackson Blwd. CHICAGO 


Successors to 


WARE & LELAND 
GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 


EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 166 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, IIl. 


. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 


. : New York C Exchan 
Commission Merchants Spay aaeneiee 
Chicago Board of eee. 
Chicago Stock Exchan 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY Hace City Chamber, ef, Commerce 
ae, ire eee Exchange 


CHICAGO Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


ommerce 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House”’ 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA MILWAUKEE SIOUX CITY 
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Bla g et ‘aroha EUGENE see fd ale R. N Ww | Be . 
vioreaten “sean | | WEGENER BROS. Bartlett Frazier Co. 
“Ts | GRAIN COMMISSION | 
Philip H. Schifflin & Co. / CONSIGNMENTS-—SALES TO ARRIVE ee 
INCORPORATED | PO OE A ances ea COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
= COMMISSION MERCHANTS | 305 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. Western Union Building Chicago 


Grains, Seeds and Provisions 
515 to 518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


Chicago, Il. HITCH & CARDER | | Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


“A ; 
* aN pene NCE OFFICES: Se og Oma Members Chicago Board of Trade Sicok Brokers sad Commission 
$19, $20, Lincoln Blds., 210 Heggie Bldg, CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY Merchants, Grain.and Provisions 
ampaign, - liet . eos . 
Traveling Representative: -44 1d; Business Solicited in Any Department 
Peete ik Ra ene cic cco Reoolving, Shipping, Futures 


208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Gerstenberg & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


| 
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305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Good Sales — Prompt Returns 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


/ GRAIN. | 
RECEIVERS 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. TAYLOR & PATTON CO. MID-WEST 
Terminal elevator capacity Terminal elevator capacity Consumers Grain Co. 


700,000 bushels. Oats for 250,000 bushels. Buyers and GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Southern Trade a Specialty shippers of Corn and Oats Corn—Oats—Wheat—Barley—Rye 


418-419 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES IOWA DES MOINES IOWA DES MOINES IOWA 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for west GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 
SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Nanson Commission Go. 


GRAIN AND HAY Marshall Hall 
| BERS, ST. LOUIS. Shetty Grain Co. 


ST. LOUI 
GOFFE & CARKENER CO. sie 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


W. C. GOFFE G. S. CARKENER G, C. MARTIN, Jr. 
K. C., Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


OHN SCHULTZ, ELMORE, JOHN H. HERRON 
REARDETOWN. ILL. PRESIDENT LS PRESIDENT SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


LMORE=Q'CHULTZ ("RAIN (*OMPANY 
XPERT WERVICE VUiIven WusToMERS 


107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OFFICES: ST. LOUIS—CHICAGO—PEORIA—NASHVILLE. 
IT IS BETTER TO HAVE SHIPPED TO US THAN TO WISH YOU HAD. 


‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


CE 
— 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


And Mill Feed Supplement 


Compiled for Use of 


Grain and Milling Trades 


United States and Canad ~ Da  ral 
Séhid fork Come Now Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


BUYERS OF TRACK GRAIN OF ALL KINDS AND 
MILL FEED 


° vi iti W. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
Price $3.00 ve Revised Edition = 
loth. Binding fac)! ott tes ee oeentae ore > $1.75 GRAIN COMMISSION : 
Leather Binding . , . 5 +--+ +s 2.25 504 Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISH NG CO. MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. carctaliy aacciea ieee Oeeee 
431 South Dearborn Sta Chicago, Ill. 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. Specialty 


‘ Soe 


RECEIVERS 
I, L. McCAULL, President BA, DINSMORE, Vice President 
S. J. McCAULL, Secretary © A. M. DINSMORE, Treas 
deroal Grading Col] | A ; BOOKS FOR 
e McCaull-Dinsmore Co.) | GRAIN DEALERS 
W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. COMMISSION MERCHANTS A Re RET ae oy 
GRAIN MERGHANTS 915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Milo 'S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 856 pages. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DULUTH MILWAUKEE OMAHA slau ett Peargicie re ae tables ant Other 
CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE invaluable discount and stock. tables. 
ice 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting ROBINSON’S ae CIPHER, re 


and forwarding choice wheat and rye for . Adaline ig bate TS OM me 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. UNIVERSAL GRAIN oom, and Feed Mill 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. A C ard : A d your ae ae a ne i 
: in the ny of the above sent postpai 
A ee | eo gees Gs ‘American Grain Trade” _ on receipt of price. 
amber of Commerce 
has Excellent Display and + 
Bho shat es play MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


is Always Easy to Find. 431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 
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eheat-Rye-Corn - Barley-Oats | 


¢ 
r 
5 
: Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation | | 


| Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY q 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 
. 
C a ad t O | Experience Counts 
, . Onsig hnhmen Ss n y Send Your Consignments to 
| SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 
. McConnell Grain Corporation a ae 
| BUFFALO BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Ship Us Your S. SE TI a E|| J.G.McKillen, Inc., 
Corn, Oats and Wheat lca ale ign cay Sndee Cees Sr 


Regardless Of Its Condition 


Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO,N. Y. BUFFALO a NEW YORK 


Send us your consignments 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


PRATT & CO. CON SIGN 


OPERATORS OF Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
Pee et cia NY. THE ELECTRIC GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. 
Buff alo oO; N. 


GRAIN 


_ RECEIVERS 


“Follow The Flag’’ 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON & SON, INC. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| SHIPPERS 


L. F. MILLER & SONS 
Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Special attention given to the handling of 
CORN and OATS 


RICHARDSON BROS. S. H. YOUNG & CO. 
BROKERS GRAIN. FLOUR. ALFALFA AND 


GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MILL FEEDS 


Grain Dealers National Ass'n. Consignments Solicited 
Mom bers | 


Commercial Exchange. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hitnols Grain Dealers Aee’n 417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 


Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’ 


consion’ | FE. E, DELP GRAIN CO. | settus 


OR : YOUR 
SELL US EXPORTERS BARLEY AND 


YOUR WHEAT 453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service WALTER ee ea 


J. M. FRISCH & CO. 
316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO,|| "=" 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


GRAIN and HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


_... GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


r-cstewarr.pres. G. A, FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, pirrscurcn ea. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WE. s:i HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Handle Consi ts 
andie Consignmen Wabash Building 
Grain and Feed 


H. S. ALLEN & COMPANY Modern elevator facilities 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. at your command. 


Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank 


JESSE C. STEWART CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


CORN, OATS, RYE and MILL FEED 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


’ Revised Edition 


Cloth¥Birding apo =: 200 st je i ee $1.75 
Leather Bmdiigt.. <j oss) 2, mea 2.25 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED 


: AIKEN AVE. AND PENNA. R. R. 
Advances on Consignments - 
CARLOADS ONLY . PITTSBURGH MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. Owners of the 130,000-bu. Iron City Elevator ° 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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|” GRAIN 


|| RECEIVERS 


WHITE GRAIN CoO. 


Can keep in touch with 
| the news and reports of 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FLED WHEAL 
‘ world by reading the ‘American SHIPPERS — Mitt oars BARLEY 
Grain Trade.” SCREENINGS RYE 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations . DULUTH 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Established 30 Years Consign to or Ask for Bids 
POLLOCK GRAIN CO. 
H. M. STRAUSS & CO. Wholesale Grain and Straw The Brouse * Skidmore Grain Co. 
Receivers and Shippers Hay and Ear Corn a Specialty Receivers and Shippers 
HAY, GRAIN, SEEDS Get our weekly apse oe and delivered GRAIN -HAY- FEED 
2101-7 Guardian Bldg, CLEVELAND, 0. Middlepoint Ohio CINCINNATI, OHIO 
HOSE Ee a MRS io Ler ete RR ee et et | Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 
DENVER, COLO. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. 


Denver, Colo. | 
GRAIN HAY BEANS 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds 


KING-WILDER GRAIN CO. 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS 
Write, wire, phone 


Cedar Rapids Nat'l. Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1A. 


Try our Service on Consignments of your 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
NEW YORK CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
Commission Merchants ) Crawfordsville, Ind. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
_342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK sla ‘ 
Tyacearie,connanments ot outs snacor | | Clover and Timothy Seeds || JOHN R. WILSON CO. 
are strictly Commission Merchants. Gat in touch with us. HAN Tepper sen tic 
CORN OATS MILL FEEDS 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


CAIRO 5 ILL. Mackey Telegraph Bldg., 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Needed by Every Grain Dealer 
Contains 171 ingenious and well described and 
illustrated devices for yee time, labor and 

Ss. 


money in elevators and mil 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid. 
° 431 S.Dearborn St. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. CHICAGO 


: HIS work is invaluable to the grain dealer and miller. Covers 
THE CERE ALS IN AMERIC A in detail the growth, marketing and manufacture of ali Ameri- 
can cereals. Profusely illustrated, bound in cloth. 421 pages. 
‘ ' Price $2.50 Postpaid 
= ET MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University 431 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds.* 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*t 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*t 
Macneal & Co., Walter F., grain, hay.*7 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.*7 , 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*¢ 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*7 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats. wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t ‘aA 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, con- 
signments, brokers.* 
Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., 

chants. 


wholesale seed mer- 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co., grain dealers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* . 

Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* a 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain.*7 


-Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 


Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.” 
Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. F., grain and seeds.* 

Mayfield & Co., consignments, grain and hay. 
McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller “& Co.s Albert, hay and produce.7 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., T. D., hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants,* 

Updike Grain Co., consignments. 

Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*t 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., 
shippers.*¢ , 

Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*t 

Strauss & Co., H. M., hay, grain, seeds.* 


receivers and 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*t 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*7 


DECATUR, IEL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 

Mid-West Consumers’ Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Taylor & Patton Co., grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 

Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Urmston & Son, Inc., grain commission. 

Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Davis Grain Co., A. C. grain commission. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 


LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.+ 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 

Bell & Co., W. M., shippers.* 

Blanchard Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 

La Budde Feed & Grain Co., wholesale feed, grain 


hay. 
Milwaukee Seed Co., seed.* 
North American Seed Co., seed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* . 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A., buyer, hay, grain and feed.*F 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Hamilton Co., grain, feed, flour, hay, potatoes.* 
+Members National Hay Association. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
McKinney & Wilson, grain brokers. 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Harrison, Ward & Co., receivers and shippers. 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*t 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Allen & Co., H. S., grain, feed.* 

Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*+ 

Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 

McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 

Stewart Co., Jesse C., corn, oats, rye, mill feed.* 
Walton Co., Saml., grain, hay, mill feed.* 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.t¢ 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


A. J. Elevator Company, The, consignments solicited.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 3 
Agricultural Seed Co., seeds. : 
Edwards & Co., W. J., grain merchants.* 
Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.*t 
Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*} : 
Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 
Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 
exporters.* 
Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*} 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*t 
Prunty, Chas, E., grain and seeds.* 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 
Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*+ 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*f a 
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Transit Leaks | 


are unknown to the grain ship- 
} pers who use 


KENNEDY 


| The Kennedy Car Liner 


Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


| is the only device offered the 


grain shipper that makes a car 
Leak-Proof. Cheap — Modern — 


| Profitable. Write now for par- 


i ee ee ee 


| Mitchell Bros. Pub..Co. - Chicago 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR > S150 Worst 


| For Sale at your Dealer. 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ticulars, 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


METHODS 
W. G. Johnson 

A complete and practical eg fully 

Illustrated PRICE, $1. 50. 


FUMIGATION 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


FOR PEARLING 


BARLEY 
PEPPER 
WHEAT 


Use Triumph Pearlers if you 
want toe produce pearled barley, 
or wheat, or pepper. ey will 
turn out a product that cannot 
be beaten. 


Full information gladly fur- 
nished to those interested. 


THE €. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Works: Warehouse and Sales Room: 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS eee West 12th Street 


AS CITY, MO. 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


ei ee MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 


Experiment 
All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, AND ALL CEREAL 


PENCIL No.174 


Regular Length, 7 inches 


PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Made in five grades 


js sg 


ANY operators of elevators and flour mills have derived help from the 
ingenious devices published in the “Book of Wrinkles.” The great demand 
for this book, which is now in its Fifth Opec: impelled the publishers to 
issue a new volume in the series: 


Milling Kinks 


which has met the same favorable reception as its predecessor. The First Edition 
of “Milling Kinks” is being rapidly exhausted. Better order your copy now. 


HE new book, “Milling Kinks,” is uniform in size and style with the “Book of 
Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices, many of which are of as much 
value to Elevator Operators as to Millers and Millwrights. Chapters are in- 


Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 
Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blending and Tempering; Filling and 


Packing; Sampling and Testing; Dust Collection: Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating 
and Fumigating; Special Tools and Devices; Miscellaneous. 


Price $1.25 postpaid (while the present edition lasts) 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Neale 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


cluded on: Bins, Hoppers and Sinks; Valves and Spouting; Elevators and | 


a 
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WONDER 
GRAIN CLEANER 


(PATENTED) 
h Cleans, Cools, Dries, Conditions 
: Corn, Oats, Wheat, Barley, etc. in all 
conditions enabling it to test higher 
grade and to bring better prices at the 


‘i 


% Vi WSWESES 


ZF 


terminal. 
Low Power—High Capacity. 
Small enough to fit any elevator. 
Requires very little space. 


Easy to Install. 


RUBBER BELTING 


For many years the Standard 
Belting for elevators 


Specify this belting when con- . 
tracting to build or remodel. — 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta PerchaéRubberMESCo. 
301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO | 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Franciseo, Seattle 


NK SS IN SI IMK SII NK AINE 


Do You Need A New Shipping Scale? 


F your weights don’t hold out—and you need a new oeale, write us. You can 
lose nothing by giving consideration to the proposition we have to offer. No 
matter what your personal opinion on scales is, you ought to post yourself on the 


Bird Scale. 


Its principles and system are new. You may not like all its features, but if your busi- 
ness interests demand a different weighing outfit than you now have, the Bird Scale 
possesses merits that you should know about and consider. 


Circular Describing, Showing Tests and Cost of Operation 
Sent on Request 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 
SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK BOSTON _—siBALTIMORE _—~wPITTSBURGH 
| CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


sO een eee 


Remember the interests of your elevator. The protection of your shipping weights is 
more important than the convenience of yourself and your man. 


The BIRD SCALE Solves Your Weight Troubles 


because not only does it weigh correctly, but its mechanical design and system is such 
that it does not give any one chance to contest your weights. 


The operation of the Bird Scale in an elevator is independent of all conditions that 
ordinary automatic and hopper scales are subject to. 


Whether you ultimately buy a Bird Scale or not, post oak € on it. Let us show you 
how it will work in your elevator. Give us a chance to discuss your weight troubles. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
Minneapolis, Minn. Great Falls, Mont. 


